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PREFACE. 



SOCBATES AND THE SOPHISTS.* 

" So^C M^>'i ^ iruXXa <i£wf fv^ 

Cbiu)R£N do make inventions to play withal. 
Men are the sport of the inventions they make. 

lus children make cats' cradles — men make pliilo- 
Children take off the threads from their 
and wind them into another shape, and again 
and the game is ended, and the string is 
ontied. But men when they tie knots do never untie 
them, but bind themselveB and their children from 
generation to generation. 

In Greece first was known the art of tying knots, t 
and the Sophists made nets to catch men, who, when 
they went forth to walk, stumbled and fell. Then 
the people said, " Let us, too, catch men ;" and tlicy 
went to the Sophists, and said, teach us to catoli men 
«ven as we are caught j and the Sophists tauglit how 
two men could play with nets, both making nets, and 

* Adopted M prelaoe frotn the Fortfolio, in IQiVl. 
f 'i-t^iiiv, irJiciioo our wttalt/v* is " to unlie." 
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both being caught in each other's net, and his own, 
each catching the other, and each catching himself. 
Then when they fell, they made more nets, and every 
man who came by fell and made more nets, and those 
who saw from afar were caught, for the net went 
round and ronnd the city. And those who fled were 
taken in another city, and those only escaped who 
fled into another country,— that is, another tongue. 
For, lo I Words were the nets.* 

And men praised greatly the Sophists for teaching 
them the nets, and rewarded them with great 
rewards. 

And the Sophists did knit ; yea, and they did net. 

And they called the nets after their names, and the 

lew nets after his own name. 

Tliencame a cunning man named Socrates, and he 
did handle the nets, and did see how they had been 
tied, and he did pick out the meshes, and he did 
untie the knots, and he cried aloud, " Oh foolish 
people, the spider malicth nets, but catcheth not 
spiders ; and the spider sprcadetb her web, but she 
catcheth not herself." And some he set free, and he 
taught them how they too could untie the knots. 

And the Sophists, when they saw that he too had 
disciples, came all with their nets, but Socrates did j 
untie every net, and some he took and threw on 
them their own net, and he said unto the people, 
"Behold the spider is caught in his web, and the 
flies are free ; be ye not now more foohsh than the 



fcj^ 



* The alenet of FytliBgorsB, tbe qveslions of Sooratea, the 
of Plato, Aristotle, &c. 
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flies, for tbe flies weave not webs to catch themselves 
for the spider." Nevertheless they would not he 
free, for they made more nets out of those Socrates 
had imtiedj and when he came again and set them 
free, they cried, " This man hath destroyed the work 
of our hands, and the glory of our works, and the 
teachers of our children." 

And they killed Socrates, and hia disciples fled. 

Then were they in trouble because of the nets, and 
they mourned for Socrates, and they called to his 
disciples " Come and teach us how Socrates did untie 
the nets." 

Then one of his disciples said, " Thus did Socrates 
untie the nets." And that disciple made the nets of 
the Sophists, and said, "Thus did Socrates net;" 
&nd the people rejoiced, for they loved the nets ; 
albeit they mourned for Socrates. 

And this disciple was by name called Plato, 

And Plato was worse thau the Sophists, for the 
people knew not that they were nets ; for the voice 
of Plato seemed to them as the voice of Socrates, 
And the nets were greater than those of the Sophists, 
and every way that Socrates took to untie them 
Plato made more nets of the untying ; and they are 
called after Plato. 

But after Socrates nothing was called. 

Then arose a disciple of Plato, and said, " I will 
nntie the nets of Plato, and I will shew how Socrates 
untied the nets." And his name was Aristotle. 
And Aristotle untied some of the nets of Plato, and 
of them made new nets. And he ^c4-, WtV'is ita- 
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ciples made more nets of the nets of Aristotle than 
did the disciples of Plato of the nets of Plato. 

And they remain unto this day, hoth of Plato and 
Aristotle, and they are called after their names; but 
those of their disciples are greater, bnt they, too, are 
called after Plato, and after Aristotle : and they are 
unto this day. 

And new people arose, and new tongues, and the 
confusion was greater, and the nets were over all : 
for into the new tongues they brought the knots of 
the old tongues, and the nets of the old ; and there 
was no untying the nets, for the old were brought 
into the new, and they were tied one with the other, 
and when they tried to untie with the old, as they 
thought Socrates did untie, they made greater in the 
old. And it was pulliug hither, and pulling thither ; 
and one strong man did pull many one way, and one 
strong man did pull many another way. Then came 
fightings, and wars, and overthrowings which they 
call revolutions, and they fought because of the nets, 
and with the nets, and no one untied them, but they 
fought. For, lo ! the knots were in their hearts, and 
therefore did they hate each other. 

And they called them "Philosophy," and "Sys- 
tems," and "Doctrines," and " Schools," and " Sects," 
and "Principles," and "Ages," and "Eras," and 
" Light," and " New Lights," and " Progress," and 
" Developements," and " j\Iarch of Intellect," and 
" Civilization," and " DifTusion of knowledge," and 
they called them all also after men's names, and 
s^er each man's name, they called them, " rama," and 
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" Res," and great was the coniiision, and every luau's 
land was against every man, because of the crying 
iloud of the "Isms" and the "Ites" against the 
" lama" and the " Ites," for all were called after 
men's names. 

And great was the uproar, and the crying aloud, 
and the striving, and the ill-speaking of the Isma 
and Ites against the Isms and Ites ; and it was the 
"this question," and "that question," and "this 
canse," and " that cause," and the " rights of this," 
and "the wrongs of that," and "justice for this," 
and "justice for that," and the " this in danger," and 
the " that in danger," because of the puUing and the 
striving, and the falling and the fighting of the Isms 
and the Ites, But Socrates had none called after his 
name, for he was a witness to the truth.* 

But the knots were in men's hearts, because they 
were on their lips, and so it was, that by asking men 
" What mean ye when ye say this idle thing," that 
Socrates shewed unto them that these words were 
idle ; but they who knew not that the thing was idle, 
how conld they ask such questions ? Nevertheless, 
they saw, that it was by putting questions that he 
untied knots, and they said, " Let us, too, put ques- 
tions ;" and then said they, " We have possessed a 
great treasure," and they called it " Process," and 
this was " the Socraiic mode of reasoning" being in 
the Greek tongue Eipwufin. But it profited not to 
them to ask questions, for Socrates was a wise man, 

» " Tha Wilaeas of God," so is Socffttee named in the eatij 
lathers. 
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and asked questions that were wise, and tliej beio 
foolish men, asked questions that were foolish. The^ 
scoffed they at their own invention, and in latte 
times they called it "Icony."* 

• H Tou SwspaTovc Sipaivita — the putting of men back n 
their words, — had in Soorales' own time recdyed the aeiue m 
vie convey bj " Irocj." 



N,B. — Part I of the subjoined Essays were written^ 
aad published in 1844, and were made applicable tcM^ 
the events of that period. Part II, in like mannerA 
refer to those of 1855. 
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I.— PRELIMINARY. 

In no point is the contrast so strikiug and direct 
between a state in ita rise, and a state in its decav, as 
in the estimation of speech. In the first tlie word o^ 
nan is of all things the moat solemn and sacred :* it 
ia revereatly dealt with and sparingly used. In the 
last, it is devoid of power, it is a by-word of reproach, t 
and poured forth with endless volubility. By the 
condition of the language we may estimate the period 
tf the nation. 

It is by thoughts that States are built up. It is 
by thoughts that States are brought down. But 
thoughts pass through speech, and speech is a matter 
of habit. Just thoughts requii'e a simple tongue: 
fiiliacious terms must bring erring thoughts. Thought 
cannot undergo change in itself. Speech undergoes 
ige in itaclf. Nations then are changed by their 
^leech. The soul of man is in his words ; the fate 
" a. nation in its sentences, and yet the change as it 

eura is not the result of will. 

To bend the mind of a nation verging to decay, to 

1" In Greek and latin "word" i> Biogulirly coupled with justic* 
lad glorj — Diuo, Aijcij — Lci, Ao'j'Df — Fama, ^1/". In the Blave 
longues, " longiiBgB" and " glorj " are aynosiimoaB. 
f "Words, words, words." ^Shakespeare. 
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observe its speech, is the only chance for its recovery. 
To effect this in the whole people is beyond the reach of 
human enterprise, hut some individuals may he found 
at onee inclined to, and capable of the effort. These, 
by this acquired superiority, may come to direct it in 
the sense which it would itself follow if its vision were 
not confused. Whether or not, at least thia 
possible, that some may he benefited, and a chain of . 
witnesses preserved for future times. | 

K a man be stopped by a body of running water, I 
he does not merely wonder at the phenomenon, but 
forms to himself the idea of a river, rising in the 
summits of the earth, speeding by descent, enlarged 
1 by time, and finding no goal short of the abyss of 
ocean. Speech too is a running stream, descendii^ 
from the generations of old ; shall we not ask what 
lands it has trayersed — what leaps it has taken— 
what changes undergone ? 

We drink language as we do water : on the purity of 
the one depends the health of the mind, as that of the 
body on the purity of the other. Our natural senses' 
warn us against the impurity of the latter, but we 
have to create for oui-selves the senses by which to 
detect the impurities of the former. When language 
is corrupted it intoxicates, and it is corrupted by the 
putrefaction of perished races which have been cast 
into it. All the history of the past flows in upon 
in our speech — not by lessons, but by symbols. If 
it were not so, could nations perish ? Their hour ot 
death is the rich accomplishment of experience. 

Every sentence depeuda on two distinct processes ; 
the syntax of the language ; the operation of the 
mind. To distinguish the part that belongs to each 
is an operation of such difficulty, that it is only in the. 
coarse of many generations) tka.t ■«& feni e,"i\iKaee o( 
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fte existence of an individual wlio haa bo mucli 
Ibonght of the distinction Syntax, wIjicIi is wholly 
fiatinct from ourselves, hariug been taught tis to- 
gether with the use of words, by means of which, we 
think, we identify our phrases with the operations of 
Hie homan mind. 

Uatations arise chiefly from the introduction of 
new terms. These are derived from dead languages 
ud iidsely applied. They are moreover abstractions, 
6m destroy the sense of living agency, and give 
lo men's acts the character of vicissitudes, in which 
ileip will has no part, and over which their reason 
hie no eoutrol. 

I propose to trace the history of Eomc of the most 
common words, which indeed is no less than the 
Ustorj' of the nation in its mind. They may l;e 
daased noder three beads. Those derived from the 
Jeamed languages, and used in a sense in which the 
Komans or Greeks could never have employed 
them — those representing confused ideas — those 
iqiplied to known things, but rendered confused by 
B dumge in the objects represented. 





n,— GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 

From having spent much of my life in the East, I 
remark in ourselves, important matters which, by 
being common, escape observation. That which strikes 
me most ia the reHection which an educated man 
gives utterance to when any particular fact is men- 
tioned. As an Eastern I should have to infer that he 
wanted to get rid of the subject, but as a European 
I know that he is conversing upon it. In the one 
capacity I must conclude that he is ingeniously con- 
triving to prevent a listener from understanding the 
value of the fact, but in the other I know that he ia 
showing how dexterously he is discussing it. This 
process is called " accounting far things," and it ia 
eifected by uttering a general proposition. 

General ia the antithesis to particular, and to pro- 
pose anything generally in reference to that which is 

■ specific, is not to explain, but to obliterate. A general 
proposition may be asserted or denied : consequently 
when any fact is merged in a generality, the dis- 
cussion then proceeds to the "total exclusion of the 
facts out of which it arises. Conversation so con. 
ducted, must be a practice, conducive to the sharpen- 
ing of the wits, but fatal to sense. It is dictionari^' 
that converse, not men. 

Soon after retm-ning for the first time from the 
East, in conversation with a distinguished political 
economist, I mentioned to him, the reflections which 
the hospitality there practised had suggested to me, 
and pointed out the social, political, and commercialj 

elfecta which flowed from it, eSects Yitk\\ ■ve \aMil^l 
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Et amongst ouraelves to realize by legislation. 
t I was expecting to see these thoughts take 
iion of his powerful aud reflecting miiid, and 
)me tremor anticipated the series of searching 
iBijuines to which 1 should be exposed, I was con- 
fcimded by " Hospttolitij is an effect of Barbarism." 
Becovering however, I made a second attempt. His 
peat field was the Poor-laws. I therefore gave him 
ihome-thrust aud said, — "In these countries pauper- 
ian is unknown." Quick as lightning came his 
Kply : " Pavperism is a concomitant of Civilisation!" 
I then said "ye are slaves" in my heart, for ray lips 
ttd not then gained sufficient courage. 

According to Aristotle " generalities are the refuge / 
of weak minds." According to Lord Coke, itisthe < 
ileceitful that have recourse to them. Both pro- 
positioQS are true. They are invented by the de- 
ng, and are used by the weak. There would be 
Kttle art in being fallacious if not to purpose, aud a 
Hation that has allowed itself to be so imposed upon 
lanst in the end become absolutely idiotic. 

Miiller remarks that our ideas of what we call 
OTilisiation disqualify us forjudging of any ancient 
people. But alas ! it is from judging of ourselves 
that we are disqualified by our modes of speech. 
Sttppose that it was not otir habit to utter general 
propositions what would be the effect of hearing 
that the blot of pauperism was not a general con- 
dition of humanity V An effort would be called for 
to comprehend its causes, and to devise a remedy. 
Y the habit, we exclude the fact, and what is worse, 
"■I falling into details and into statistics, give to our 
'I mental atrophy the fence of figures and the mask 
1 of science. 
■ yfhen the hahit of uttering propositioiia, conlavmu?, 
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the names of fanciful beings, has taken possession 
a man, his thoughts become the domain of mei 
Chance, and his brain .is left at the mercy of 
accidental movements of his lips. 

Civilization and Barbarism are not terms for 
and therefore cannot account for results. Civilizatiil 
is an abstraction of the things observed around us 
might as well say " Englandism," bnt as it is not 
used, those who do account for the absence of Pafl 
perism by Barbarism, would perceive tlie absurdity ( 
accounting for the Affghan war by Englandism. 

In like manner we speak of the childhood 
manhood, and old age of a nation, and so nncon 
sciously refer its good or bad conduct to natnn 
causes. No man refers to infancy the growth or 
necessity the bankruptcy of a mercantile firm. 
merchants conceived that profits or failure came l^ 
a law of nature, there would be an end of care i 
industry. General propositions are the refuge 
ignorance from study, or of guilt from scrutiny, i 
can never be uttered regarding things that are under 
stood. 

An animal is bom into the world without its know 
ledge ; its increase is not of its will ; its organs am 
its powers are not of its own making; its decay nc 
care can prevent, and its dissolution no power avert. 

The aggregation of men into one nation exists b) 
its will; its functions aie adjusted by its sense j itt 
fortune depends on its deserts; its dissolution ii 
brought about by its acts, not because the men die, 
but because the requisite attention is not given. 

The childhood of man is ignorant and helpless: 
the early period of a nation is energetic and cogni- 
zant. The last years of a man, breaking through age, 
are feeble and sluggish, seeking only repose, con- 
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temptnoTis of the present, and living only in recollec- 
tiona of the past : the last years of a nation present 
fehenent agitation and contention ; it Itres only in 
the present, and ia forgetfiil and contemptuous of ait 
that has preceded it. 

TJie infancy and old age of nations are tlien the 
reverse of the same periods in individuals. How 
oonkl they be confounded? — by the habit of General 
Propositions ; whence it follows that the notion was 
ibaird that it was the virtues of the fathers which 
Imilt up the State or that it ia the vices of the sons 
fliat bring it to decay. 

Pascal makes the performance of every duty, civil 
md religious, to depend upon the accuracy of out 
terms. Tliis is to say, that all things, human and 
divine, being taught by speech, are known to us 
only in words ; if we may connect his reasoning with 
the doctrines of his sect, hia meaning is, that error is 
so deeply imbedded in us that to attempt to draw 
distinct lines between right and wrong is an absurdity 
or a pretence.* 

The Scripture tells us that it is that which goeth 
forth from a man that defiles him. His first defile- 
ment is, therefore, fi-om tliat which goeth forth, for 
if already defiled, he would uot be to be defiled. 
This defilement lies not in his will, for theu would he 
be already filthy. Something proceeding from a man 
not yet impure returns on himself to pollute him. 

Ask the teachers of the land to interpret these 

* Sir Qcavee noughton, in hia ' Frodromue,' (a work in which, 
by the aBsitiuice of Brabiciiiical pliiloBoph; and Siuiacrit termi- 
nology, a modern European is eihibited eailcavouriiig to clamber 
bj- words out of the sphere of nortU), sajo, that ho is cODBcioua that 
I Bubdued b; the words he ntes, but that in each particular case 
e great eSort to bob haw it ia a( 
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words, and they will say, "it is a slander or false- 
hood." A man can only speak as lie knows, and 
only read what he thinks in the words that are 
written. How can the stream defile its source ? An 
impure source is not to be defiled by its own stream. 
False and lying words are but the external symbola of 
the internal wickedness ; before falsehood could have 
passed the lips, the man must have been altogether.a 
lie within. This then is not the meaning of Clnist; 
nor can this defilement be comprebeuded by those 
who are defiled. His words ascend to the causes ef 
the darkening of the understanding; they refer not 
to tilings done wilfully, but to that which misleath 
the wi!l, and point to the mist raised by the breath 
which abuses the mind of its sight. 

Against conscious sin we have protections from 
within and from without ; against uuconscions error 
denunciation is of no avail ; conscience is asleep ; here 
we can only appeal to man's own use of his judg- 
ment, where its functions are not perverted ; taking 
hi.5 habits of reasoning \vhere he is right (which had 
never been observed by him) and contrasting them 
with the process he has followed where he has erred. 
This is what Christ has taught us to do^this is what 
He has done Himself, when He reproves the Pharisee 
for not succeeding in one mental operation when he 
had succeeded in another. They could not read the 
signs of tlie times, they covld discern the face of the 
skyl 

But men smile at connecting "duty,'? or "ain," 
with a mode of expression. They say, "If you 
examine your words — if you are captious about terms, 
you must give us a new dictionary." They say, " Our 
terms are intelligible, and that is enough ; they are 
trhat every one uses, and what more eavi "we -wsniS.'!" 
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Language is a source of original as well aa of re- 
presentative error, whenever it is itself accidentally 
corrupted Ly the introduction of foreign words. Listen 
to any argumentation in English, and withdraw terms 
of Latin and Greek origin— replace personifications by 
the equivalent m-rb, and it will then prove not easy 
to disagree. An error may be the result of a fallacy 
introduced yesterday, or of an erroneous cspression 
introduced a thousand years ago. So soon as the 
error arises, it is reproduced in language, and the 
tongue of the nation which rcudcrs it perpetuates it. 
At eacli period the terras in use pass to the child 
before a conscious mental operation is performed; 
once accepted, no further mental operation is in his 
power, except as flowing from and dependent upon 
them. 

The child brings into the world the dispoaition 
qualifying him to belong to the best and noblest 
times. But he is taught down to the times in 
which he is born. The Child is as the simple 
^■Wkl We connect the idea of simplicity with that of 
^^B^rity — we could not connect simplicity with 
^^Hbcy, no more than we could connect it with loqua- 
' tntyr. Instruct the simple man in the verbal super- 
fluity of the times, and the qualities we admire in him 
will disappear. The young generation as it rises has 
transferred to it the contamination of the adult gene- 
ration, and thus are the sins of the fathers accu- 
mulated upon the children. 

Let us take one illustration more from the fallacy 
already noticed. There is no law of existence for a 
nation, no finite dimensions for its limbs, nor limited 
epoch for its life, yet by a merely habitual sentence, we 
personify a nation, as a living animal, destined lo .^ti-w 
I aad condemned to perish. This pet^ni&ca^Aoa '\& "siiS 
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infraction of no law, yet it brings the Tiolation of all 
law, by destroying in eacb man who utters it all 
appreciation of hia people's character and conduct. 
It shuts out from bis own conscience tbe sense of bis 
own responsibility,* and debars bim, if self- consistent, 
from tbe reflections tbe most elevating as well as the 
njost solemn, the most necessary as well aa the mo&t 
attractive. 

A true citizen knows the State only in hia own 
I breast — sinkiug in his failings, and flonrishing in hia 
; good qualities, and nothing can tend more to recover 
j that lost sense than by reflecting on the rise and fell 
I of states, and connecting therewith their cause — the 
' character of tbe men. 

What a rare occurrence is tbe rise of a State. For 
many thousand years tbe earth has been inhabited ; 
many hundreds of millions of human beings live upon 
it at each moment, and are rapidly substituted in 
generation for generation. Amongst these myriads 
of millions bow few have arisen to sway, to mould 
the minds of their fellow- citizens, and to create 
nations by instituting laws ! It is by units that 
they are to be counted. Look again from East 
to West, and from North to South, and search 
over tbe annals of times, and see bow many nations 
there ace who in reference to subsequent expansion, 
may be said to have had a childhood. Again, you 
will have to coimt by units ! And how diverse in 
character these pre-eminent nations. For instance, 
the Hindoos, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Moguls, Chi- 
nese, Peruvians, Russians. The Roman just, the 

* There is no man brought to tbe gallon's nlio ia not deplored as 
being uufortunate, because lie 1ib« been ill-taugbt and led awaj. 
That does not alter tlii: commaridaieDtfi of Kfmen, oi the lam of 
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ferocious, the Cliincac meek, the Hindoo obe- 
the Anglo-Saxon rapaciouSj the Buasian insa- 
and all great. Some governed by a king, 
by a republic, some by an oligarchy, some by a 
'lood — each most diversified form of government, 
ide each most diversified character of man. It is 
not then courage or cowardice— it is not honesty or f 
villany — it is nothing in fact of the things we speak of 
as constituting mdtxAdual character, that is the cause , 
of a nation's rise ; neither is it tlie form of govern- > 
tnent — since nations have arisen equally under every | 
form. The characters which raise and preserve a 
state, are knowledge of its husineaa, care of its interests I 
— the sense of responsibility of each for each and of I ^i 
each for the state. The Roman, the Hindoo, &c. is 1 " 
different in the way that animals belonging to distinct 
genera difl'er. Their difi'ercnccs too were no more 
knowTi to themselves or each other than the difi^erences 
of animals. In the age of activity and of progress, 
when the causes of their greatness were chiefly in 
operation, did any one of these people explain what 
he was or endeavour to interpret the cause of his 
advancement ? No— words arc only used after the 
thing has expired. The classical age is the age pre- 
ceding decay, when words come in — the symptom ' 
and the aggravation of the disease. Man cau know 
what HE IS, only by comparison with dissimil^ir 
things. The character of a nation is univereal, other- 
wise it would not be that of the nation, and being 
universal it cannot he observed. It is not the Eng- 
lishman who can describe or understand the English- j 
man or the Russian. He must be a Russian as 
well as an Englishman before he can know anything 
of either. But that which pertains to his own duties ] 
]iures from the honest man no reasouing OTvW.m'ja,^ 
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character, he has only to understand the basineas in I 
which Aw own people is engaged, and this every man I 
does who can diBtinguish right from wrong.* Then I 
has lie the key, and understanding affairs he c 
derstand the actors. Whoever then indulges in vagne 
speculations regarding character, where he has to 
deal with matters of justice, is no more a citizen thai 
a man designating a mistake of figures a concomitant 
of clerk-hood, a merchant. A nation can recover 
only by curing itself of General PiioposiTiONS. 
Remove them and then of necessity each man applies 
himself to facts. Then comes knowledge,t then affec- 
tion for the commouwealth, because its concerns are ^^ 
understood, and the inducements to labour both^^ 
because of light and love. I 

Past times exhibit (and even the present are not— 9 
without esamplesj) what great things small strength^H 
can do in a just cause, and how power is unavailings^ 
to effect the smallest purposes, when it is opposed b^^"* 
; upright and able men. Individuals may fail wheo^rii 
they deserve to succeed, and suffer when they aic—J'. 
blameless; but nations ever meet with their deserts..-^ 
For a great number of men congregated together sc^Ml 
as to constitute a nation, no human strength can pu!^M 
down, if they arc worthy, and however great thej^^ 
may be, no power of theirs can long sustain them, irr^B 
ttey are not. 



1, where th^^^ 



■ Sm tLa first dinlogiie of Socrates with Aleibindes, 
iOience of gavcrnnieiit and the knowledge of {'isticc are aliown to b 
one and the EBme thing. 

+ The central! lotion of power within— B,icrecj in respect to tl»^l 
peat oonocms of everj nation culled diplomatic -, — tho niultiplie«ti« 
of internal hiws, — the overthrow of ftll law in international comlno*. 
hsTB eil.iiiguished knowledge, and thartfare integrity. Thence tN", 
habit of speaking and wrifirio on BubjectRuatnirfiBTataD'i. 
^^y.ff. Circnssio, SarWa. 
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But I do not say worthy in an absolute sense. 

Nations have loug flourished in injustice, but then 

they have possessed capacity. In tlicir capacity 

they have been greater, or in their injustice they 

have been less, than their competitors. "Who would 

suppose that a foolish man, because he was honest 

I would succeed? But there is noijitegrity wheie there 

I ia not capacity. The upright man will qualify himself 

^ (or bis duties. 

I It "was said to Phocion, " How can justice build 
states, since Athens is a great state and has beem 
oEteu unjust?" Phocion rephed, "If those against 
wliom Athena had to struggle were still less just 
than she, ia not the greatness of Athens the best 
of testimonies to the value "of justice?" ' 

It seems strange to have to tell things so simpie 
as discoveries on which depends the safety of a 
country ; but truth is always simple, and has no 
value in itself. 

Supposing a great delinquent brought to the bar 
of justice, charged T,yith breaking the law and betray- 
ing the state, would the defence be admitted that his 
acts were but the signs of old age in tlie community? 
But a nation that has admitted such a fallacy into iU 
common spench will never have the opportunity of 
observing the absurdity of it.'i own propositions as 
reduced to practice because it never will call a great 
criminal to account. But, indeed, crime against 
such a state can no longer be perpetrated. 

The picture of declining ages has been drawn by 
master hands. Their words ought to have for ua who 
see the end an authority which they could not have 
with their contemporaries. These great metaphysi- 
cians referred to no ideal causes, they go home to the 
of their feiioW'<atizea&. ""Yon" eaj[jfto1'^<;j[ 
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" do BO and so," — " You Romans !" " you AthenianB 
shame the nameof your fathers." "You are not just," 
" you respect not what is lawful,"—" you are attached 
to your factions and not to your country," — " you 
have lost knowledge of affairs." — " The true names 
of things." The men who so spoke were a TacituBj 
or a Demosthenes, a Cato, or a Thucyditles, Base 
and degenerate as were the Athenians and the 
Bomana, still they felt that the words did apply to 
themselves, and never dreamt of diverting reproach 
on an abstraction. They neither put the crime of 
some, nor the sin of all, upou the name that belonged 
to a faction, orof an entity applicable to any and every 
spot of the universe, — " civilization," " progress, 
" reform," or the like. Therefore these words did 
find entrance into the hearts of some, and did retard 
the downward course of events and morals. 

But the modern will say, " Nowadays we are more 
advanced : they narrowed their sympathies to the 
spot — we estend them to the human race ; they were 
vindictive and blood-thirsty — we are benevolent and 
unsuspicious. If we efface the individual it is to 
obtain the unity of the State. If we lose sight of the 
part, we absorb it in the personification of the whole." 
Yes, you do make progress, you advance in knowledge, 
leaving wisdom behind. If your fathers shed blood, 
they did it with a motive. You perpetrate the same 
acts on the objects of your enlarged sympathies whilst 
ignorant of what you do. In your Freedom you 
have forgotten Law ; in your Civilization, Patriotism, 
Justice, Integrity and Conscience, In your Pactions 
you have lost the men. 

The civilization of the Modem European, and the 
Christianity of the Modern Briton, are dispensing 
cbarteiB to sanction acts which they woald execrate 
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if eommitted by Infidels and Barboj-inns. Eacb indi- 
Tidual denies his share of guilt without holding by 
law responsible those to whom he lias confided 
power for the purpose of preventing, not committing 
crimes, and all this not for profit's sake, nor for a 
purpose, but because bewildered in a chaos of hazy 
speech,* 

• The following ia a gpcciniBn of the replies made to the eoniest 
tppeals of the few in England who Borrow and lobour. 

"You are fortunate in having the inclination and tlie time to 
derote to political matters, but I am so situated tbat m; own imme- 
diMe aflaire engrOBs all my tima and att«ntioii. I am not disposed 
lo take any intareet in politics, for the course pursued bj the public 
men in tbia coimtrj during the last faw years, has been so void of 
principle (being disposed to saoriGco eTery tiling to party), tliat I 
hare become utterly diBgoeted, and bave come to the conclusioo that 
it is almost impossible to be a public man and an bonest man. 1 am 
■iUing, therefore, to let thbigB take their oonrse, withont aay inter- 
ference on my pnct." 



_J 



III.— THE CONNECTION OP RELlGIOJJi 
AND POLITICS. 

The words "Religion" and "Politics," call 
ideas most diaaimilar; the one removed from 
poral errors and passions, the other from plain 
simple dealing. Is this antagonism inherent 
subject, or is it created by the term? A man 
know what he means by either word, must dive i 
himself for the impressions there treasnred up, 
of the origin of vrhicU he is no longer able to rendt 
account. He does not, however, take this course, nof . 
docs he even think on the subject, consequently 
these images are supposed to be not in us, but with- 
out us. We may put on I'eligion as a vesture, we 
may take up politics as an avocation, they are to be 
at our choice accepted or rejected. Should these 
images not be correct,^ — should these two justly un- 
derstood, not be without us but wilhin us, — should 
they not be dissimilar and opposed, but similar and 
necessary to each other, — then shall we have made 
our religion and our politics false. Tet this mistake 
will not have resulted from failure in a conscious 
effort, but from traditions which we have received 
before we used our reason, and the origin of which ie 
lost to us in the dark antiquity of our childhood. It 
is our part therefore to ascend beyond the period of 
our indiodual existence, if we would know ourselves. 

We have taken fresh words from other and ancient 
tongues. Borrowing of words is incmring; the most 
serioiis of ail liabilities. A word representing a 
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tingiUe object or a conclTision arrived at by a sci- 
Birific process, may be borrowed without hazard, 
jot so those that have no antecedently knou n repre- 
lentatife. There are no new discoveries to be made I 
b morals, so is there no occasion for new terms. 
When a nation borrows such a term it only confuses 
h own idea, for it cannot take the thought which it 
ftpresentcd in the other language. The new term 
most be applied in the first instance viciously, to 
Bask fallacies or misdeeds, that could not be prc- 
lented in plain terms. Take a recent instance " Kx- 
jediency." In the Latin it conveys no such meaning 
that we have attached to it, indeed there is no snch 
Ford. Its power in English is that of a common I 
ienominator for right and wrong. It could not ' 
f liave been invented by those who sought to assist the 

■ right, and must owe its origin to the purpose of main- f 

■ taining the wrong. It Las facilitated public immo-[ 
rality, and degrading the English tongue has de- 1 
graded every Englishman. It is a word that woold 
be abhorrent to a virtuous people, and nonsensical/ 
either to a simple or a logical one. The form is no 
more Latin than the sense is Roman, yet this acca- 
malation of solecism and error, only serves to render 
it the more available. 

Thus it is that in course of time, whatever corrup- 
tion drops into the stream of language flows ever 
after therein, A fraud practised, a forgery committed 
by one man in one age remains thereafter, and for 
ever -after, a constituent part of each human being 
born into that tongue. 

But it may be objected, that a term may be used in : 
one sense in one age, and in another sense in 
another, and that it may be used in the qualified 
ymee . without injuij, because withoat 4fiS\g[i^^ 
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fraud. The original fakification did not injure ti 
man ivho was guilty of it — it injured those un 
did not delect it. It is not the Minister 
State who speaks of " expediency " that is A 
ceived, but it is tlic Nation Tvho endures it. TJ; 
fraud was the instrument only of the man wB 
deceived, it ia the cause of stumbling to the natic 
that is deceived. The change of the (sense of a boi 
f rowed term, or the introduction of a false term wai 
' whenever made, and by whoever made, — a perversio 
, of the truth. There uniBt have been a man who di 
this, and a period when it occurred; that lie will m 
he attenuated in space, or absorbed by number, hi 
it will be reproduced from generation to generatdoi 
and will live anew in each man; it will floi 
with time, and expand with multitude. 

Religion and Politics are words of this class : thflj 
do not represent things visible to the eye, and ther 
fore their value resides in the sound; which creat 
in the child the idea to which it is applied dy ti 
man. 

" Religion " coming to us from the Homans, n 
must seek first its Latin sense. We would say th 
" religion," of Rome was " paganism," ours 
"Christianity;" their religion was a false religioB 
ours a true one ; and in this consists the difference 
[ This is not so; the word Religion in Latin is derive* 
I from the verb "to bind," and it designates the ear 
^liest of bindings, the binding of man by his faith t 
'the perfonnance of those duties that in moden 
English language are political. 

" Politics " comes from the Greeks. We would sa; 
" the politics of Greece was their form of govermnei 
and their public affairs, and the politics of Englani 
is ours, and therefore the term 'politics' can ht 
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eqnaDy applied to England and to Greece, the dif- 
ference being the difference between Athens and 
England." Hut it is not so. The word " Politics " 
in Greece had reference to the laws by which men 
iBre brought and then botmd together. It did not 
lepreseut either constitution or acta. Its root ia 
i-Ais a city, thence s-D\iTna or the state, theuce '« 
which we translate " politics," that ia the 
knowledge of what it was proper and fitting that the 
■tate should be.* It was the knowledge of justice, 
to enforce which, law was ordained. Politics was the 
highest of terms, the justcst of things. It represented 
whatever was excellent in the state, whatever was 
dutiful for the men. It stood above the law, giving 
to law both its essence and its power. 

To the Roman " Religion " presented not worship, 
not faith, not abstractedly duty to his fcllow-meu in 
private concerns and in indiridual dealings, hut with 
all these it signified the binding of man to do justice 
to and by the State, as a member of the community, 
and thus was it that to a religious body the power of 
peace and war was confided-t 

In Greek the word " Politics," in Latin the word 
"Keligion," was equivalent to wisdom and justice. 
In the Latin or the Greek language it would have 

• Iaws Hraong the Graeka wore "regulations." — vo/ioi. 

+ It is sragular that the Hamana, irlio, in tbe origin conatitotod 
UiemaelTes for warlike purpoees, witli a deternunation itnd a ecienoe 
wUcli baa DBTiiT preeided in the same degree at (lie formation of any 
Cither stBie, should at tbe eame time haio imposed upon tlicoiaelTeti 
n i BtJu inta in the eiercise of Ihat power to which thtre ia no puraUel 
instance. The great Legislators of the East hare indeed impoaod 
■uch reetminta, but in Rome a bend of armed men tied itielf down 
«D sa to withdraw 6-om its sefulnr GoTemment, not only the power 
of declaring war but the ncgutiaijons whicb migbt lime a tB&Asac^ 
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been impoBsible to represent the meaning till 

conveyed by tbe terms as borrowed by 

and Politics are opposed," — nor could we iu Engl 

1 say this, had we not borrowed and falsified foreigi 
words. Man was by them considered a " political,' 

I as wc now call liim a "reasoning" being. Thl 
irreligious man was not a " politician " but a bat 
man. The non-political man was not a " religioas 
but a faithless one. There was no religion tha 
could be adopted as a vesture, there were no politia 
that cofild be worn as a mask. Politics was th( 
knowledge of what was right, Religion the obligatifM 
to perform it. In their verbal origin the thoughtl 
ao far from being opposed, are inseparably connectedj 
and being separated both are destroyed. Religioi 
is conscienee, Politics duty ; the first is to compre- 
hend, the second to do our duty. Can a 
derstand his duties and not perform them ? Can ft 
man perform the duties that he has not understood ? 
The things in their very nature, the terms in theit 
grammatical value, are inseparably connected, 
can they for ue separately exist ? "When we speak of 
policy we exclude the obligations of justice, and with 
practice not just, religion can have nothing to do. 
Religion is fruitless faith, and policy is lawless prac- 
tice. 

Politics, we understand, as designating whatever 
is done. The people from whom we took the term 
used it to designate that which they ovght to do. It 
is with us the accidents tliat happen ; it was with 
them the service that had to be performed : it is 
with us news that is heard ; it was with them the 
science that was taught. We have taken their word 
to represent our condition — the term that designated 
healtii we apply to coiTuption ; masking from 
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health on the one band, and malady on the 
tther. We are all sufficiently careful of our fleahly 
aistence, and we are perfectly certain that if we 
iH'eathe impure air and nourish oursclvca with 
deleterious food, ignorance will not bring impunity ; 
Uid yet wc wil] take no care to prevent the entrauce 
into our mental existence of breath that is corrupting, 
lod fooii that is destructive. False terms, as poison, 
once admitted, work their way in us; our will is 
then no antidote. But if each man would rejoice 
to see Religion and Politics existing in their true 
sense, then it follows that we arc not misled by de- 
sire to do wrong, and not naturally indisposed to 
what is just aud dutiful. But noxious weeds have 
been sown, and have flourished, in the richness of the 
abandoned mould, a harveat covers the earth which 
exhausting the soil, pleases the eye without supplying 
the wants of man. Whoever would be the husband- 
man of his own breast, will examine before he sows 
the seed. IMscrimiuating between useful plants and 
weeds, be wdl labour with profit, in the vineyard 
which Ood has given him to till. 

Religion is of three kinds, revealed, natural, and 
' imposture. 

Revealed rehgiou teaches justice. The observance 
of the law, and prevention of crime and sin, are for 
the church a duty and therefore a character. As it 
is by the fruit that the tree is known, it is he only 
who does what is just who is a Christian, whether in 
his individual capacity — whether as member of a com- 
munity. 

Natural religion teaches in like manner that man 
must do his duty to his fellow-men, and it is from 
the supremacy of one law of right that it argues to 
the esistence of one Creator and Rnler of t\ie woA'^^ 

-.._ :...ji.^A,r.. uidl 
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"Whoever then professes natural religion, admits th 
obligation to do justice ; and if he docs not perfbn 
it, he belies the doctrine he teaches, and falsifies tbi 
argumeiit upon which it rests. 

The four great religious systems of antiquity 
the East— that of Confucius, Zoroaster, Menu, ani 
Mahomet, coincide with the requirements of revealedj 
and the arguments of natural religion. They import 
upon their followers, not only to do justice, but to Ion 
mercy. Tliese systems not separating religion 
politics, establish in various forma spiritual and » 
ligious checks over those who axe put in 
of temporal power. 

Justice then, and religion, of whatever 

^«nd form, are inseparable. Religion^ of whateifl 
form or denomination, adds its authority to the 
stinct of j^istice already within every man' 
and from which it derived its first sanction and 
original' form. 

The world has not yet witnessed the phenomenoi 
of a religion that did not enforce justicey Religit 
as political bodies, when they become great, do unjoi 
things, and thus the original impress is effaced, bi 
their power has been derived from their real 
and their use — not from their abtise. 

Those who having cleared away the mist of 
have seen into the heart of man, and distinguiafaf 
what was there first and indelibly engraven, hw 
become lawgivers, and founders of systenja and 
&iths. No commandments were required until nu 
had gathered over and obscured the tracing of Go^ 
fingers. He was a lawgiver, who could best 
those bright lines, and he became a Uing vht 
power was requisite to curb wild desires which tl 
conscience of man himself re^TOvei. Tv«i\w«^% 
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[lopported conscience by the sanction of justice, the 
fiag supporting law by the power of the state. By 
ielaring. the right when obscured by doubt, 1^ 
oforcing it when assailed by riolence, authority 
f^ ks been conquered over men, the authoritj' raised 
pj m high reimposed the obligation to do that which 
ras right, and this obligation became the basis of 
tha double allegiance which they owe, temporal and 
ipiritual. The first authority arose from domestic 
diarities ; the second from the fear of God ; the 
third from the passions of men; the fonrth from 
danger or their crimes. The first was the 
patriarch.; the second the priest; the third the 
judge ; the fourth the king. The first kings of our 
I nee, when they occupied by conquest and settled Iiy 
robbery, were war rulers, and became requisite in 
peace, because our modem societies did not grow 
from the mere increasB of families. Not so those 
more ancient, and not less majestic personifications 
<rf regal dignity. The first kings of primeval societies 
■w&e judges, and the sovereigns of the state were 
the high-priests of the people. As the power was 
one in the state, so was duty in the breast of the 
dtizen. But when man considered it one thing to 
be just and another thing to be pious, or rather when 
he considered it not impracticable to be unjust and 
Miperatitious, then was the judge and the priest 
(liiven forth from the breast of the ruler, and the 
patriarch became a monarch. Then were two govern- 
ments established, the one temporal the other 
spiritual ; aud at first the decrees of rulers eoiucided 
with the commandments of God, — the church, con- 
trolling the acts of those rulers, prolonged the 
I .^onnection of politics and religion. By the gradual 
■^Hjvth of error, o£ system, growing ont ai citot, 
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Eeligion and Polities decayed and diverged, and 
Church either losing strength as a body, or justice 
a faith, became powerless or fanatic. The agreecM 
that reigned, whilst the two authorities coincid 
degenerated into dissension and conflict, or into 
more fatal unanimity, by the domination of fanatici 
over law, or by the subserviency of bigotry to 
potiam. 

Such has been the history of the rise and fall 
States, until the appearance of Christianity, 
divides time into two epochs. The Christian religi 
came in the midst of a wreck, and chaos of the 
— chaos of forms not of cleraente, of institutia 
not of matter, Christianity came at once to strugj 
with men and princes ; it entered the world suffen* 
and combating, — suffering from power and blibdui 
combatuig with guilt and sin. 
■ Thus from the earliest record of organic institutio 
dowi\ to the time in which we live, through all flu 
tuation of decay and recovery, 'of conquest and 8i 
ingation, all men iu all ages have had at once a fa 
and a government ; and every man that is now boi 

.-into the world is hound in indefeasible allegiance 
the one as to the other. As there are laws of mi 
as there are commandments of God, visible adm 
nistrators of either law or service have been raised 
because men have judged this requisite for the 
maintenance, interpretation, enforcement, and per 
manency; and they have bound themselves in obe 
dience to these authorities. But this double allegiano 
which we owe, is not to the man, hut for and by th 
law, — the law of the land to the King, and the la^ 
of Grod to the Church ; and there is not amongst a 
one man who can by ignorance escape from th 

penalties of the infraction of the law by his mlers 
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Mr is there one man that does his service to liis God 
or his country, who in such matters is ignorant. 

Tliese two laws, and this double allegiance, coincide 
in llie graver matters that are enjoined by thera, — as 
fe instance, in respect to theft and murder. Snp- 
posini; theft and murder to be committed with impu- 
mty, all law is set at naught ; and if the law is 
altogether broken where it is broken in one point, 
Iww much more when it is broken in the highest?, 
these crimes are not only commissible by individuals,! 
they are so also by communities; if we suppose the! 
taseof a community committing murder and robbery,/ 
»e have the same consequences as if these were the' 
liabitual practice of each individual. A community 
tfiit commits murder, and that robs iu its corporate 
capacity, has set at uaught the laws Of the land and i 
the commandments of God, it has rebelled against all 
things that are sacred to man — his instincts within — 
the bonds which unite him to his fellow-men — the 
laws which are in common instituted- — the allegiance 
he owes to his sovereign and the profession 
he makes of his creed. A community composed 
th men is expressly accursed by its Maker : for 
accursed who sheds his fellow's blood ; and he 
accursed who removes his neighbour's land- 

ligion and Politics are thus inseparably con- 
nected, by the fact that he who perpetrates a crime vio- 
lates both laws, they are one in that they enjoin, and in 
what they forbid ; infraction of the one cannot take 
place without rebellion against the other. The King ■ 
that violates the Law, the people that make an unjust ■ 
war, politically sins against its faith, as much as the 
Plriest sins against his allegiance, who has not ta.xi.^'t 
,eBcb Bias aga,iast Ood ara Crimea agsJmat ^iX^ %t^u^t 
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and wlio does not repudiate and denounce them wheiL 
committed. The Statesman who despises the obli-i 
gations of religion, the Churchman who disregards \ 
the business of politics, are as guilty in the very ' 
abstinence as any crime can make them, because acts 
are only the symptoms; guilt is in the condition. 
What is commanded to each is commanded to ail. 
It is commanded to the State as to the individual 
Punishment is decreed no more against those who 
commit crimes than against those who instigate 
others to their perpetraton, be they private men or 
men in authority, be they subjects or princes. Vrai- 
geance is denounced against the State as a State, 
against the men as men ; punishment temporal upon 
the community, apiritual and eternal upon its 



By the language of the laws of England, as well 
as by its whole tenor and enactments, is identity, 
and not disunion, established between Keligion and 
Politics. In the Statute of Appeals this definition 
occurs : — " That part of the politic body, now usually 
called the English Church," afterwards, " thai otiier 
part of the said body politic, called the Temporality ;" 
and it is said that " both their authorities and juris- 
dictions do conjoin together in the due administration 
of justice, the one to help the other." 

"We have in the original if the term Religion, — in 
its application among tb" nation when it was first 
used, — in the faith of Cbnat to which we have applied 
it, — in thedoctr'ie of the ehureh which sprung from 
that faith, — in the constitution of England with 
which that church is associated, — in the laws of thft;, 
land which establish alike Church aud Constitutioi 
the clear, distinct, emphatic recognition of the con- 
a of religion with the duties oi meii. 
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Tuming now to the word "Politics," in the lan- 
guage &om which it is derived, — in the thought of the 
people who used that tonguCj — in the practice of 
the statCj composed of those men, we have that term 
as the definition, not merely of the duties of man 
to the state, but the qualification of a reasoning 
lieing.* 

Supposii^ the case of a nation violating their laws 
tnd yet professing to believe in their religion, 
TOuld there not be a necessity to make its rehgion 
toneist in abstractions, and not in duty, — their citizen- 
4ip in masima, and not in law ; Would not such a 
people, each separately, disassociate himself from the 
of the community, profess to have nothing to do 
with them, and to be irresponsible ? But such a man, 
TOuld he uot be the personification of that reprobate 
ind lawless being, that lives an outcast without God 

. the world ? 

Tills condition is now realised in England. f A 
Soman so placed speaks as foUowa of the laws, of 
which he had learnt, from the lawlessness around, the 
beauty and the power : — 

indeed, a true law, a right reason, con- 

Igment to nature, diffused in aJl, constant and eternal, 
which ordering, calls to duty, which-forbidding, deters 
from fraud; which neither orders nor forbids the 
upright in vain, nor ordering and forbidding moves 
ttie unjust. From this law can no man be absolved, 
either by Senate or people. Nor have we to seek any 

• The epithet " politic," ■B^a equivalent to the word bb at present 
oaed "civilization ;" liring in a State in which there wore lawa insti- 
tated tuid obeyed, dutlm rccogoized and performed, bb distingnished 
tTimw hy fmtn sayagB nature. Further, "coaBoning" oad "politirail" 
ware cocyertible termB. TkuB Ariatotle — avSpiairog ^uati iroXin- 

f I^fBrriag to tboAffgban ifar. 
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expounder or interpreter of it to us. Nor 

one law of Rome, one of Athens, one now 

after another. But it is of all nations, and of i 

times, — one and eternal, as is God, — the master 4 
ruler of all. He is the author, dispenser, and gil 
of this law, and whoever obeys it not, flies himaj 
and despises the nature of man, and in this enduj 
the gravest of penalties, even should he escape wl 
men esteem punishment."* 

" No nation," said James Akenside, " ever suffe] 
■ in its liberties at home, without having first violal 
I the laws of justiee against its neighbours." Evi 
consideration of prudenee as of honesty, requi 
from a people the utmost care that the governnn 
they have instituted shall not itself become, and cai 
them to become, the violator of the public lawa 
nations. When such a contingency arises, then 
last appeal is to the church, and it belongs to 
dignitaries to arouse guilty consciences from tl 
slumber.s. Such was wont to be the case formerlj 
Christian lands, — it has ceased for awhile. 1 
knowledge of public affairs, being thus obliterated 
each nation, uo restraint remains over the aberrati 
of one government by the sense of justice in anot 
government of the people.f Then the refugt 
indifference, or the dogma that ignorance sliii 

' Cioeto De Republica fragment. 

+ "HUtorj," aajs De Mnif tra, " Uaa been for three oentnri 
grand conepiracf againet troth." The UstorUn of the * Bn 
tions of Europe,' puts it more intelligibly when be says, that ' 
disregard of nadorie for law and jtietice, during the laet baa 
yoara, ban oiado Hiatorj mora difficolt." But then, on tie t 
hand, the organ of the late administration of England (tbe !E 
burgh Bevien) consoles the world with the asauroDDe, that ' 
&]ly and wioiedneas of war is now recognized bj all ciyililod i 
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responsibility. The government becoming base, 
"ehorch becomes submissive. 

Let us take an instance, to show that these are no 
fsin images or fears. What has England, a Christian 
people, done in China? There was neither that 
vhich made war legal, nor was there that which made 
it necessary and just ; nor were there steps taken to 
obtain reparation; nor were the prescribed forms of 
the law obeyed in England ; yet was blood ahed and 
land-marks removed. This Christian people robbed 
and murdered. This people had a Church, That 
Churcb is very powerful. To its members and rcpre- 
■entatives, and to its head, place and station are 
given, — the very highest. Prelates sit in the great 
coancil of the realm, in the privy council of the 
monarch, and to the chief of that Church the Sove- 
reign makes oath to maintain the statutes of the 
realm. Yet from that Church no withering denun- 
oation haa come forth, no excommunication is 
burled. As citizens, as chiefs, as prelates, as barons, 
Bb members of the privy council, they are silent and 
consenting. From no man, teaching the religion of 
Christ, in England, has there proceeded, by act or 
word, either an attempt to prevent, or an attempt to 
pmiish. What then is the Church of England? Is 
it the Church of Chiist ? Yet it is for these purposes 
it is instituted — that these preachers are ordained — 
that its authority is possessed — and that its wealth is 
conferred. But whilst this Church renounces the 
commonest duties of Christian, it ceases not thereby 
to be fanatic. ^Vben, to teachers of that Church, 
Uieir guilt has been shown, they have answered as 
follows : — " M'e sift not the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence ; no doubt what is suffered is for a wise 
and these events have opened a dooi: fcre "floftj 
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Gospel in China."* Having separated reKgion froa 
Politics, they knew not what human acta were. Tt 
them, the crimes of salaried assassins from Christian 
England, are the acts of the God of justice and a 
mercy, and the guilty men who sent them forth an 
the ministers of Providence. The abhorrence for thi 
name of Christian is to them the preparing of th( 
way for a religion, of charity, and faith, 



" The old English could express most aptly all tlu 
conceits of the mind in their owa tongue, withou] 
borrowing from any ; as, for example, the holy sea 
vice of God, which the Latins called Religion, becauBf 
it kindled the minds of men together, and mosi 
people of Europe have borrowed the same fraiq 
them, they called most significantly can-fastness^ 
the one and only assurance and fast anchor-hold ol 
our souls' health."— Cera rfen. 



• So the politicians in their waDi cry out, " We will do eril thafc 
good may come." 

" We do not mean to justify," sajs tho Times, speaking of Scindc^ 
"those aggressions, becauBB of the aueacss that has attcodczd them.) 
but at tha BDme time wo do not hesitate to aSlrm, that aa ihit 
iame turned out, it is the duty of the Indian QovcrDoient to mt 
the beat use thej can of this new acquisition." Since you hi 
Kibbed, it is joiir duty to lay out tliB money profitably I It Is tot 
this we shall hold you responsible ! Such ara the politics of the ' " 
—such the religion of thepioaj.' 



k. 



IV,— WAR AND PEACE. 

Sitt H. Brtdgk a concludes hU pamphlet on the 
AfFghan war with these words : — " In my humble 
station I agree with the great Roman orator — ■ 
" Iniquissimam Pacem justissimo bello autefero." 

He had shown that just, beneficial, and prepotent 
peace had been exchanged for covetous, cowardly, 
nusmanaged, and injurious war : and quotes, in sup- 
port of his position, words, which would imply 
it the authority of the writer that gave weight 
to idle words ? Was that authority increased by that 
of an English statesman of the last generation, who 
specially loved the phrase, and found it of use in the 
House of Commons in the labour of his vocation ? — 
a vocation the reverse of that of Sir H. Brydges, who 
seeks to restore a nation, not to strengthen a party. 
" They (events in Prance) have convinced me," 
said Mr. Fos, in 1794, "of the truth of an observation 
of Cicero — one of the most common which is early 
tauglit in our grammars, but from which, when a boy^ 
my heart revolted — ' Iniquissimam pacem,' Sic. In 
the ardour natural to youth I thought this a most 
horrid and degrading sentiment. When I came to 
maturer years I thought the sentiment at least 
doubtful ; but I am now ready to confess that the 
events of the French Revolution have made the wisdom 
justice in tlie war, and iniquity in the peace. Was , 
of the sentiment clear and manifest to my mind." J 
The maxim here is quoted not as applying to War 1 
to Revolution I \ 

The mare I think," aaya Mr. Fox on aiiO^.V.ei 
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occasion, " the more convinced am I of the phili 
of the maxim ' Iniquissimam pacem, &c. 
appears to me to be one of the wisest sayings of 
wise man; and it esprcsaes my opinion upon 
poiut o^ prudence in the present case." " 

Here the masim is quoted) not as applying totriA 
but to an internal measure ! 

Mr. Fox was combatting the Treason and Sedrtte 
Bill to prevent meetings without the sanction of B 
magistrate, and to empower him to dissolve snch 
meeting at his free will. Fox calls this bill a conspi* 
racy against the people, and the repeal of the Bill of 
Rights. He will not condemn the people if they 
rebel against it, but he will not join them. He 
denounces the hill as against law, and as the destruc- 
tion of it, yet he does not resist it on the law and by 
the law. He admits lawless law, and sanctions revolt 
against law, but has not the courage to dare what ha 
has the sophistry to commend. To such a man such 
a sentence was indeed a treasure. 

The "sentiment" was to Fox first "horrid," then 
"doubtful," then "wise." He marks three periodn 
' — youth, adolescence, and manhood : sophistry beinj 
detestable to the first, indifferent to the second, and 
pleasing to the last. His words mark at once the 
difference between the integrity and elevation of the 
youth, and the degradation of the man in a corrupt 
age, and the contrast that had been effected in Eng- 
land in the period iuter\-ening between his boyhood 
and manhood. 

But let us ascend from the quotcr to the quoted— 
from the change of England during the lifetime d 
Fox, to the change of Rome during the lifetime of 
Cicero. It is indeed astounding, and it may appear 
incredible, that a sentiment such as that quoted, — : 
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one so elaboratelv vile, eonld hare proceeded from 
lips that liare been almost sanctified br the glowing 
strains "which they have poured forth, painting the 
duties of man in their beantr, describing the misery 
of man, and the ruin of states in their neglect. Bat 
Cicero lived in the crepuscal of freedom — in the 
twilight of Rome ; his glory comes as that of a planet, 
not from the escess of its light, bnt from the darkness 
throngh which it lightens. The bright surface of his 
powerful mind caught the images of siurounding 
things, as a eloud hanging on the horizon, gilded on 
one side by the last rays of the descending sun, and 
shaded on the other by the gloom of advancing night ; 
so have his pages reflected downwards through ages, 
at once the light of departing freedom, and the dark- 
ness where it had ceased to shine. Side by aide, 
distinguished only by a slight inflection, are presented 
to onr admiration and contempt, thoughts that 
ennoble — fallacies that betray. 

The poison of such a seutence is so subtle that it 
is necessary to reuder the exposure complete. It 
mast be shown that it is not for such thoughts that 
Cicero is Cicero to us, — that it is not in such doctrines 
liat Rome is Rome to us ; his conduct in his better 
days, his words in his nobler works, not only coincide 
not with the doctrine of this quotation, but are to it 
the most perfect antithesis that the mind can conceive. 

The great e^ent of Cicero's life was the quelling 
of the conspiracy of Catiline : then he was ready to 
risk all — not his life only, but that of the community, 
to save its dignity and honour. In the words of 
Sallnst, he might be imagined saying " Mah pericu- 
losam liberlalem quam fulam serv'ilutem." 

Cicero, in describing the Roman state, has \%iA 
lu &n iacontiorertible Jaw of its existencSjli 



has \%iA d 
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" the republic could not be governed, save by the 
hisrlieat justice," To which nothing can be more 
opposed than an iniquitous peace. 

Such, as a citizen, was the conduct of Cicero — such, 
as a lawyer, his doctrines of the constitution of Rome. 
But Cicero was a philosopher — he was the follower of 
a schiol, which above all other things required the 
practising and the enforcing of justice. It made all 
virtue in men depend thereon, and indeed placed the 
character of man in the sense of justice. 

The Academicians held justice to reside in the 
mean, less or more than justice being equally unjust; 
they held injustice to consist not less in enduring 
than in committing it. It is not here understood, 
that the man who endures evil which it is not in his 
power to resist is thereby rendered guilty. The 
weight of chains afflict a man, hut do not enslave 
him. There is no slavery but error ; and the man iai 
the slave of himself. The Academicians held tlr.*' 
suffering of injustice to be baser than its perpetratioc*-'; 
The latter case supposes some passion that obscure** 
and prostrates, for a time, the reason ; in the form^^ 
Buifering and disgrace accompany the wrong b^S 
arouse the faculties and to clear the sight, In 
eyes of the masters of Cicero, as in the eyes of ev^y-i 
man who has possessed character or deserved to haw*^ 
authority, an iniquitous peace was not better than » 
just war, but on the contrary more bast than an un- 
just one. 

War is an accident, peace a condition, War it 
produced by crime — which laws are established to! 
prevent and punish ; when they live in the breflfltj 
of a people, resists criminal designs on the part 
other nations. If it were not so, might would 
right, and the muud worlA oive ioVi ot 
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When a war takes place crime is indeed attcrnpt»?d, 
but also it is — resisted.* 

Peace is our ordinary existence, but an iniquitous 
peace is an iniquitoiis condition, it is the abandon- 
meut of all tliut just wars protect or unjust wars 
assail. It is the prostration of the innocent — it is 
the triumph of the wicked; of the first without a 
straggle, of the second without an impediment. If 
peace be vitiated, what can there be furdier to 
3ireser*'e? "what further to vitiate? It is iniquitous 
peace ttat brings unjust wars, aiid that causes them 
to triumph. "Why was it ever said, " he is trebly 
armed whose cause is just." To teach, that iniqui- 
tous peace is endurable or desirable, to invest in 
epigrammatic form, and to present in authoritative 
garb, the atrocious dogma, is to spread over the 
world, and tlirough all times, the poison that killed 
Roman freedom. The fall of Rome and the deso- 
lation of the world are explained by this very 
sentence : the simple uprightness of the heart suffices 
to teach that the people amongst whom it could be 
uttered, must perish. K we would think of Romans 
as they ought to be thought of, and so that the 
thonght of them shall be useful to ourseh'es, let it be 
in those majestic words — 

" FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT CtELUM," 



■ Tbe blood Bhed in AlTghaniatan aud in Algeria, proves virtueii 
M well as crimes, and it raiseu the character of man to we euoli con- 
Mancj, tuiib daring, snch fidelitj, against such odda. Sjioh dBc?(i» 
ire ft eonsolation much required in tho times in which vt 
the people aniongat whom we live. Lord Ellenborough and General 
Bngcaud, if the Scindiana or the Arabs were claaBienl scbolara, would 
End " iniqiiiBBimBDi pacEm jUBtif.simo hello aulefero," a usefid 
is to sflf, if it wsF conquiiat for llieir coun^.rj'i^it^'CM^ 
4 and not sxcitement and difltinotiDii loi ftw " '" 



v.— FREEDOM AND CONSTITUTION. 

Ip one word more than another could be esteemed 
free from error and incentive to good, it would be 
"Government." By Government we secure repose 
from trouble, protection against danger, punish- 
ment for guilt, and the enjoyment of all physical* 
and mental fruits ; lest these should bring sloth, 
cowardice, and decay, care is also required at our 
hands, discipline imposed upon us, and anxiety; bo 
qnaliiying us, by the necessity of protecting it, for 
the enjoyment of the happiness that we possess. 

We give to this condition an abstract name, and 
from that moment the condition itself deijcnds upon 
the name. England may be said to exist in the word 

FKEEDOM.f 

The clearness of thought is contingent both upon the 
regularity of the order and upon the accuracy of the 
terras of a language. Freedom is a term involving 
the confusion of both. It is so pre-eminently mystical, 
anomalous, incoherent, and contradictory, that the 
brain is rendered dizzy by attempting to fire it. 
Alas I for the nations that use it, thinking it has 



* The beggar in Greece asks alms tbiu — siifiipviiac jiov — gorern. 

+ "The belt (meaning tbe most successful) Terba! IWacieB us 
those irhich consist not in tbe ambiguity of a single nord, but in Uie 
ambiguous sjotaxis of manjput together."— Mainilioit'i Maxinu 0/ 
Farliaauiniaiy Logic. 
Msrv is implied the use, or rathei' misufip, ot a \Hi^ftgo— not tha 
jfcptm'f/^o/sj'ntai of ono language aa ooctmslei t,A\i Kiui't\iCT, 
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This word is formed of an adjective and a suffix. 
There is no other word so formed in the English i 
tongue. The adjective implies a negative and the \ 
suffix a condition. We say " free from sorrow, pain, | 
guilt, death, contagion," implying the absence of 
undesirable things. But we do not say "free ii'om joy, 
rirtue, health," and yet out of this negative adjective 
applicable only to what is objectionable, we create a 
positive substantive to represent all that is desirable. 
No wonder then, that there should be failing in 
operations undertaken in practice subordinate to 
such process of thought. 

If we were to project for ourselves the transfor- 
mation of an adjective into the substantive the 
operation would be abandoned as too wonderful to 
be conceived. Yet the achievement is performed by 
our lips a thousand times a day. The man who 
has gone as a boy to school has been told and ab- 
solutely beheves that he has a process for doing 
this, which process he calls abstraction, consisting in 
the taking out of many dissimilar things the part that 
is common to them all, which part then becomes an 
offence and subsists independently of subject matter, 
he knowing all the while that this is impossible, but 
he nevertheless making that impossibility the nomi- 
natives of all his verbs and thepivots of every sentence. 
Henceforward be steps out of existence into an ideal 
world, and expends the life given him to observe and 
act, on a false one of hia own creation, consisting of 
entities, pseudo-substantives, which he dresses and 
works lite marionettes on a pigmy stage, meanwhile 
worshipping bis own ingenuities, as if they were, as 
indeed they are, the rulers of his dest" 

If any one is startled at the results, he contents 
wM reviUug the faculties flhic\i Goft. > 
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given hira, and apeech itself, the chief instrumeni; 
supplied for his use.* 

Almost all such words are derived from the dead 
languages : the cheat ■would have been too glaring in 
our native tongue. Let any one fix his thought upon 
a modern sentence and search for its contents, he will 
find that he can discard every metaphysical sub- 
stantive of Greek or Latin origin, without loss of any 
idea it contains. Such a process would leave, how- 
ever, few modem sentences extant. But alas ! to us 
a langua^ is commendable in its richness, not in its 
simplicity, in its volume, not in its power. The 
glossy surface of the turbid and sluggish stream is 
dearer to us than the purity of the highland source j 
we treat so differently the sight of the body and the 
mind, that we labour to obtain for the one, what 
we should labour to cure in the other. "But the 
Greeks and Itomans — had they not the self-same 
images?" What! is there such a thing as "popu- 
latio" in Latin — is there " educatio," or " deitas," 
or "quahta3"?t — No, "to people" — "to teach" 

• "If any one sliail wdl consider (he eiTors snd obsoiirily, the 
mistakes aiid coDfusion, that are spread in tlie world bj an ill me of 
wards, he will And some roaaOQ to doubt whether Imigvage, at it lutt 
been employed, has contributed more to the iinproyenient or hiii'- 
dnmce of hnofeiedga (!) among mankind," — Locke. 

" Whan wo iiak ourselfea what we mean bj tlieae tanna, ' Ooaati- 
tution, Principle, &.a,' we shall at once be brought (o aee bow mudi 
we are swayed by merB words. Not one of tliem designate arijthfng 
that baa a real existence, except as a sound i still we ore resdj to 
■acrifice our lijes for them at a moment's notice. Indeed a, conaids- 
ration of tliis question will lead to the belief that language itself ii 
B main part of what we call by tiio name of mind, ffllhout language 
not one of Ihcae conceptions would have an existence i nor could 
one drop of the torrents of blood that hare flowed troia each cauaea 
have been abed." — Sir Graves Savghion. 
f Quality is itself perhaps the most mngoiai: i\\u«VTBS,um cS Xiivi 
^" ' A.V.^^ ttagAin M^faP^*J 
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' to bring up" was a verb ; there were, therefore, 
no theories of peopling, and no doctrines about ' 
bringing up. "But what is all the philosophy of , 
the ancients, if not abstractiou, as virtue, truth, 
&c ?" They spoke of " the beautiful," " the good," 
"the true" — or that which was beautiful— good — i 
feme. They used the advantage given them over us 
in the structure of their language — the neuter of the 
adjective, koXov, aXrieuor. " But did they not say also ' 
lAitSaa?" Yea, but that was a ^orfrfess / There was 
no ambiguity — it was personation, and it is as idolaters 
that we despise them ! The idolatry of the ancients 
was an aid to the imagination— ours, fetters to the 
mind. " There is no i/odcless," says Polybius, "equal 
in nature to truth ;" he ia conscious of what he says, 
be uses his words — they do not use him. Idolatry 
indeed ! Their night was clearer than our day. 

If the process of abstraction can give us " good- 
ness" or " badness,"— -to make a substantive out of 
free you must abstract something from nothing. You 
have already "nothingness:" with which "freedom" 
must be synonymous— since free and nothing are so. 
But perhaps there may be some latent sense in the 
adjoined letters d, o, m. These are suffisea implying 
&a inherent eoodition, as the adjective subjoined 
expresses a predicated quabty ; e. ^. "kingi/owi," 
" prince r/om," "poperfo/»,"'&c. In GenwaM, " Furs- 
then(AuM," "KiinigiAHm," &c.; these express the state 
of prince, the power of king, and so on.* Dom is 

— QualU, it nould be £□ Eaglieb^wbati^m, whatisbness. In Latin i 
ic WB* invented bj Cieero to reniler the Greek jroioriie. I 

• "In Sanatrit abstract terms are formed bj tlie tenninntions 1 
Twui, Ta, Ya and Zis. From the first eotnea ihe Englieh Jom bb | 
in frfrdoiH. From Ta has sprung the Greet tiji; and Iiatiu tat 
IS* ia Bvidentlj' corrupted inlo tiie Greek irit as is oaan, 'ito'w\ilU 
w of tbesB tenniaMtiom can be traced to any ^aAlia 
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joined to a substantive, never to an adjective. It 
added to tliose substantives only which represent real 
and known things, not to those which represent ab- 
stractions. It could not be connected with happinetl, 
goodness, virtue, truth ; you could not say excessive- 
ness-dom, or sensitivenesa-dom, any more than yon 
could add it to the mere adjective, and make it 
excessive-dom or sensitive-dom ; yet escessive and 
sensitive are words of the same character and quality 
as free , and if dom added to them would constitute 
a non-senae, so must it in the other ease. Thusi 
"freedom," in grammar, is a solecism, — iu etjnaio- 
logy, a contradiction ; no wonder that it should prove 
a stumbling-block in sense and a failure in practice. 

" The king, and the kingdom," was the earliest 
designation of the British state,* as that of "the 
emperor, and the empire," was of Germany. Herein 
is conveyed the dignity of the head, and the functions 
of the body. The king, representing the state, could 
do nothing save for it and by it. Each of the com- 
munities out of which the state was composed (not 
into which it was divided) did deliberate, and must 
have assented, before a measure could be executed; 
and the whole of that weight of thought and will 
was placed against the infraction of ride in the con- 
duct of business, as much as against the infraction 
of law iu the exercise of violence. This was the king- 
dom ; and the difference of that word then, with 
what it stands for now — being but a term of geo- 

meaning. !□ the Ambio abatraot terma ore formed bj adding ITA^ 
as XABiLiVAT ability, from luBlL able. Tet ire are certain, from ^ 
the genius of the Isngaage, that thie temuuation neier was signifi- 
cant, but purely artifioial."^Prorfro«iiti, App. No. 1. 
I " The term Moiturch is an instance of flio laiaoViiod qE (orai^ 
I iaaaa. 1 
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iphj" — is shown in this, that where so used in an 
writer, it has to be translaled into our tongue.* 
how changed on the other hand the " king," 
f*heD we speak of him as — an estate of the realm ! 

There was forraerly a word intervening between 
bng and kingdom, " kingship ;" jluA b» " there waa 
ko distinction in law between kingship and the exer- 
of it," so was there in the common judgment no 
donbt, "that to take away the exercise ia to take 
nray the thing." t It would have been impossible 
fer the common sense even of that period to have 
conceived subjects, not in open rebelhon, but pro- 
fessing redundant loyalty, barring a king from the 
exercise ' of hia functions i or a king, not in durance, 
submitting to the deprivation. No wonder that the 
■words of the two ages should no longer coincide, 
where the change has become such that our fore- 
fiithers eould not behevc our state possible, and we 
are powerless to comprehend tlieirs. 

Freedom, having a real and ancient value, we 
cannot, as in the case of words derived from Greek 
and Latin, expose its present perversion through 
these tongues. This at least we can do ; show that 
it is superfluous for " freedom from tyranny," " free- 
dom from danger," is just as much, and no more 
than " free from tyranny," "not in danger," 

A modem writer says, " It ia liberty that is 
ancient— it is despotism that is new." Whilst what 
they mean by freedom did exist — it had uo name. 
Liberty came after slavery, and is known only in 

• " Tliose words of GrDtine, ' Bei and Hegnum,' I should tranii- 
late into Englisli, ' King and ■Poriiamenf.'" — FUadingt in Campbell 
j.SaUs Li,fi'>Mf],orU. 

t Polfeien in cooferencsB of the Convention Parliament on tbu 
Tsoanci' ofthe llironi; 2688, 
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contrast as health is by disease. After subjugation 
by a domeBtic or a foreign tyrant, men sought to 
free themselves. Having done so, the word had no 
longer sense. A child under tutelage may look to 
become free, but when it is emancipated it is not 
then said to be possessed of freedom ; the fact of 
the freedom achieved is not substituted in lieu of 
duties. If however, instead of saying the child has 
arrived at man's estatCj we said he has arrived at 
the state of freedom, we should, as in the case of the 
community, destroy the sense of duty. From the 
moment he ceases to have a master to control him 
and a parent to correct him, the child has to cultivate 
his own reason, to protect himself against the new 
master under whom he may fall — and that ia him> 
self — through the weakness of his judgment, or the 
passions of his temperament. It is not, therefore, 
into a state of freedom that he passes, but, on the 
contrary, into one of care. If he succeeds, he is not 
said to be possessed of freedom from error, any 
more than of freedom from tutelage, but simply t» 
be a good citizen. There being no confusion in the 
terms, there is integrity in the practice. 

In the origin, a child is nothing, it is moulded into 
the form of those arouud it : not so nations; in their 
origin, they possess those characters which give them 
a distinct name and a subsequent history. There are 
living nations, specimens of that original condition.* 

• Montfligne regreta that the E«d Indiana wers not discoTored M 
mulB Imon-D la the European norld, whUe thsru jet lived iiiBi 
capable of appreciating eunb s faet as that of a people existing nilh- 
Dut laws, and points to them as a reality, beyond the dreaini of 
Plato. 



Of Iho CircnssinnE, future times maj havo to speak, when thsj 
•mplale tba reel worth displayed in their solitary stand ii n-rmi. 
[ mind, against the pawar -whose we&pons oi wtow 
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have no laws, nor even a written langnage I 
iwB have only sprung where differences have arisen, 
ind these have arisen among nations as among indi- 
riduale, by the misuse of terms, Such races ascend 
to a period and represent the condition of communi- 
ties, anterior to laws, nor can you say of them that 
th^ had a founder ; there might arise amongst them 
40me one who by his militarv prowess and capacity 
might save hia countrymen from danger, or who by 
his art and dexterity might frustrate the designs of 
neighbours ; he might thereby concentrate power in 
himself, or make one spot predominant over the rest, 
but he will not have formed his community, he will 
be exactly like the reat, only he will have been the 
Erst to have commenced their perversion. 

The machinery of government so constructed 
becomes active and aggressive, the other portion 
endures — it may dislike, but not sufficiently to prevent. 
The courage or clear-sightedness of the fathers is 
impaired, the children commence where the parents 
left off; in each successive generation there is less 
sense of injury and wrong in change, and less strength 
and spirit to resist it; a nation falls into an unhappy 
condition, which is described as the slavery which it 
eiidtires.* 

But while the sins of the people, during this first 
period, have been those of endurance, of an opposite 
character are those of its rulers — and in this perhaps 
the people are not the less guilty. Concurrence on 
the part of the stifferers is more heinous than tyranny 



triampbcd over and laid prostrate all otbcr emi 
power or intelligence. 

■ "Ab the bliadness of mankind bus caused their alavorf- 
letnm their state of slaverj is made b pretei 
stiff ofblindncee. "^Surke. 



r alaverj — in J 
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on the part of the deapotj or hia iuatruraents ; for bis 
acts are of his will, and for Lis benefit, and tliey are 
consciously committed. He is exposed to vengeance 
from others, to remorse and repentance in himself; 
they endure only when they know not their rights, — 
that is, when they have lost the sense of right and 
wrong. When -at length a people arouses itself, itia 
not because it abhors wrong,* hut because it can no 
longer endure it. They rise in passion, and paaa to 
the possession of power more dangerous than slaverv. 
Left a second time to themselves, will they revert to 
the social structure which had sprung from their early 
thoughts, and which had empowered them to live 
well during many generations ? No ! in the past 
they only see the nearest point— the ruin, not the 
edifice. They will only seek to avenge, to change 
the government, or to expel the prince. Having 
associated wrong with weakness, now they confound 
freedom with power. No wonder that there should 
be great contention in respect to the designation of 
their condition. 

Since the power of monarchs has ceased to oppresi 

the nations they have been lost in a sea of trouble, 

the more they have reasoned, the wider has been the 

field of discussion, and the further it has extended, 

I the more intense the contention. The most approved 

J definition of freedom is "where the FEortE i* 

/ GOVERNED ONLY BV THE LAWS WHICH ITSELF HiS 

/ MADE"t In other words, that the people are at liberty 

' "All goyernmeutB ttrc founded in truth imd justice, and tl 
founderB of t)i«m ars gpiieraU; lionest men ; bj ktigth of time ■! 
cntTuptJon, jaun come lo look upon tboBC frauda at neceaaari/ 
gOTGnuniQit, whii^ their fatbere abhorred as deatractiTe of it."- 
LyUetloa, 
f ALOEBHoy BybseY; — jet the eune writer thui Bpeaki 
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do just Tchat tliey like ; Power is put for freedom 
le will is put for right. 
Power and will are to each man what be hiiusGlf is. 
That a man should be able to do what he pleases, 
oay be the greatest of happiness, or the last of 
airses. A benefactor of and an outcast from the 
bnman race, must equally have been able to do what 
ie pleased, before the one could be venerated for his 
wisdom, or the other detested for his crimes. 

Resolve Pmoer — that knot of fallacies, into its verb 
potere " to be able"— and how simple does it become ? 
Then indeed it is equivalent to thoae maxims which 
»re held to govern its operation. "The power of the 
King is to do justice." — " Rex nil aliud est quam les 
Bgens." "The Royal prerogative is nothing e1se8a\'e 
^e extra judicial exertion of the law for the benefit 
of the subject." " Rex non potest injuriam facere." 
"Actus legis nemini facit injuriam." "No wrong 
without a remedy," " " Quod Rex coutra leges jubet 
pro injussu reputabitur." 

According to these legal definitions, no man has 
power to do what he has not the right to do. "MTiat 
the king has a right to do, that only can he do, and 
what it is his duty to do, that must he do. Such 
b the clear-sightedness of a nation that uses verbs. 
Thus does the word freedom, like all the other 

litunents liavD been tbe pillarB of our libert]', tbe sure di^fDuderv of 
the oppresBcd. Thej, who formerly could bridle kinga, iind keep 
the balancH equal between tbem and the people are now become the 
milruiiientB of our oppreesionB," 

At tbe time tlie struggle wns going on betiveeii the "court faction" 
■od "the countrj," a guocesBfiil parliamentorj definition wag tbe 
foUovriDg : — " Mj notion of free Engbshmen is this, that thej ar 
filled by laws of tlieir own making, end tried by men of the asm 
condition with them." — Sir JVanew Wiamn^on on the Proceeding 
' a J-. Sir William Sert^gt, 1680. 
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fallacious terma, include a contradiction ; the original 
sense of rit/ht being interlaced and commingled with 
that of might. Frenzy and presumption — the gra- 
tification of the unbridled will of millions — is cloaked 
under a dutiful respect for the laws of God and the 
feehngs of men. 

But why this definition ? Every nation is ruled by 
itself. " Such as the people are, 80 will its rulers be." 
" The folly of a people is represented in the injustice 
of its prince." The question then arises, what laws? 
That not answered, nothing is said. The definere 
were those who had begun to think about forma of 
government, and the quality of the law was to thera 
nothing — they only considered its source. 

The will of the people is exerted, only after it haa. 
been driven to desperation by bad laws, and is there- 
fore unfit to make good ones. Where the govern- 
ment is well conducted, where the ten command ments' 
are obeyed, the people is free, although it has not 
made the laws.* 

Had to them law meant justice, they would have 
s^d " a free people is an upright people ;" therefore 
law means something distinct from justice, and if so 
opposed to it. 

It is this definition that has been the theme ibr 
two hundi'cd years of disputation, and the pivot of 
revolution. Every devoted effort of ingenious capa- 
city, to relieve the sufferings or arrest the guilt of their 
fellow men, has been so seduced into the augmen- 
tation of the wrong, j ustifying the counter proposition, 

• " Oh 1 that I oovild flee in men that oppoaa tyrann j in to 
Btttta, Bi diBdHin of the tyranny of low pasBioHB in themaHltes. I 
cannot reconcile myself to the idea of on immorul patriot, or to that 
teptuvtion o/ private from public virtue, wbich tmQB msm "liirii. *» 
P0ttiiik."—J}r, Jiie«, £mohUio» Btnno^ , 
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li made right whatever is, and reared agaiust the 

mtom of the sovereignly of the people, the cognate, . 

tntom of the riffhi divine of kings. 

[ A people make its laws, aa well might yon say 

: its language is made by it ! Whence are laws, 

in language, their strength are in terms, 

lier WTitten or unwritten. If no nation has 

! its tongne, or constructed its grammar, how 

1 it have made that essence of its being by which 

t judges and acts — the consciousness of right and 

If so then a people makes itself. Law, 

f lawfiil — is just and true; truth is of God; our 

lAare in laws is the guiltiness that makes law needful, 

r the craft that perverts law to cover guilt. 

Xet us suppose a people "free" from those evils 

I have prompted in us political speculation ; for 

uje from monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 

court, church rates, poor rates, customs, 

K, passports, public debt, currency laws, stand- 

; armies — from all pressure that enervates, all 

I iatrieacy that confounds, and where the management 

lof the community is plain, simple, intelligible, and 

1 business like ; — can you suppose it possible that 

Inich a people questioned as to the origin of their 

1 well-being would answer, " because we are governed 

I only by the laws we ourselves Iiave made"? They 

1 vonld not understand what you meant by the ques- 

I tion. But they would understand what you do not, 

I that to attempt to impose on them new laws was a 

I riolence and a wrong, even as our ancestors exclaimed 

"Nolumvs leges Anglits mulare." Wherever laws are 

good, men have sense enough to desire to keep 

them. Longerity lies in the immutability of law. 

The fundamental or common law of England is 

rit^D and cstabhsbcd by applications aVonp ^^^Vl.\. 
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is precedent. To thia day the enactments of pan 
Eament do not receive the sanction of publication; 
without which they are not laws. There never WB 
estabiiahed in England a legislating power. On 
government is altogether judicial.f TruCj we hi 
slipped from adjudication into legislation, and whei 
modern legal writers are struck by the feet, thej 
explain it according to the present ideas. Blackstoni 
tells us that the non-publication does not invalidati 
acts of parliament because they are published, "he'an 
enacted by our representativesj every man is supposec 
to be present in the Legislature ! " 

" When I use the word law," I have said else- 
wherCj " I nican that rule of ancient justice whicb 
has been preserved in our common law, and not the 
, Statutes of Parliament. There was a time whea 
Parliament was the servant of the laws, their ex- 
pounder and enforcer; now Parliament has desecrnted 
Law, by pretending to be its source. J Parliamoit 

* Thi^e ia an nception, which proves the rule, the Magna CSiUW; 
it was hut a reitonitioii and eonfinnation of rights. 

"This WHS nlaw promulged and establishGil to tho EngMl.iritbt 
teiTor and Bolemiii t; inferior onl; to Chat of thu Hoi; Commondmenbl 
of God hiinsalf to the Jews. They enacted transoripls thereof to b* 
oarafuJJj prestrved En all the cathedrals ; that it should be four tiiBfl*' 
a. jeaj carefiillj read before the people i that twioo in a year Ha ' 
prelacy should thunder oot the greaWr excommunication againetlSl 
infringers thereof; The bishops, holding Lghted ctudlm in their 
bands, eitinguished them and threw them on the ground, every oM 
preaeiit trying out, "TLub let him be eitinguiihed and stink in Udl 
■who Tiolate! this charter." That it should Iw allowed as thccominon 
law by a!L officers of juatiue j that all atatste lava or jadffmenli, •' 
oppofilioa thereto, sliould be null and void) nay, that the tel? 
priests and oonfeaso™ should frame the eonscieneea of the p;;opli' W 
the obsErvance thereof."— Coot of tie Bankers. 
+ "The judge adminislara, bnt does not make the Uw. 
/ The terms " Ordonance," " Slotute," " jidjuggemeuls;' ■*' 
^Hitiiatmia i" and tlieexjus.-«aunu,"it worikitMii' 
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tendered judgments, as a Court of Law, it then 
led to dec/are the law (Edward 11), then to 
it, and lastly to give, as Sallust remarks of 
le Senate of sinking Rome, " the force of law 
the decisions of llieir own order." The Parlia- 
;nt in England could iiot enforce their decrees, 
t we accepted them. We gave the lilk of law 
abuses which could not have prevailed if known 
jy their proper name. Tliis usurpation the nation 
■ eontinnes to enforce upon itself, by speaking of 
^""■~ omnipotence of Parliament; a word which re- 
veals not that Parliament has usurped, but that 
die nation has surrendered. There remains, how- 
ever, upon the bench and at the bar a tradition of 
better things : no age has been without a witness 
J to testify that the law is the only mistress of Eng- 
71 land, and to protest against any power in Parliament, 
.1 or any binding in its statutes, beyond that which 
,| is derived from that very law that is set at nought. 
I No man will deny that the unwritten and the written 
laws of England are the two systems the most op- 
posed that can be imagined ; and as all will admit 
that the unwritten law is the best that any nation 
lias possessed, so must it follow that the written is 
the worst. This is no theoretic antagonism. These 
qrstems are bodily represented in our Government 
\ij the Judicatories and the Parliament; and now 
diat schism and faction have destroyed even the 

Ue not anch aa wouH hare been used bad Parliampnt been oon- 
sidered a lawgiver: ao bIbo tbe terms stiU in iiae — as "Bill" 
tquivalEiil to Petition and " AcTB of Parlianieiit." These are not 
CTen promulgnted whieU must hsve been apeciallj provided ibr, had 
Hiej l)eeii considuird aa lawa, Xhe old form of onaclment leaTes no 
«mbiguity (13 H. IV,) "By the advice and ooiiapnC of tha Ixwds 
(piritual and temporal, and at tlie requoat of the Oommona, it ii 
uid assented that, ix. " 
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thought of resistance to the Commons, either by the 
Crown or the Church, or the Peers, uow that be- 
trayal can be no more resented by its constituents, 
than usurpation by its superior, or its co-ordinate 
estates,* there remains but one only check — the law. 
And what is the law save the knowledge of the past — 
the study of their thoughts, and the adaptation of 
their common practice to the present times?" f 

Let us but understand what government is, and 
then no discussion can arise, "Crimes," says Sharon 
Turner r " are the express objects of all human legis- 
lation, it is against them that laws are more especially 
made, and to repress them is the primary cause of 
all human government." 

We have greatly departed from this simple rule. 
Moreover, the method and the integrity wliich are 
evinced in all matters of science or private interest I 
are laid aside in politics. Doubt, darkness, and in- | 
security do not on that field prompt to efforts to 1 
escape trom so alarming a condition; on the contrary, J 
they are looked on with satisfaction and pride, and | 
in many new questions they see " freedom of debate" j 
and " science of government. "J ' 

* There ia the moet deadening fallacy ini'ludeil in tlie word ! 
" Cotnmoiu." It is held to bo in contradiBtiaetion to noble, and I 
therefore the lower booao is held in itielf an Equivalent to an »>»•■ 
of the realm. The -word CommoQa, means the Comniunes, M i 
(o-daj in France— that is the burghe, thua (B H. IV, 1432) " 
techen mekely the Commvjiea." — The Communea petitioned, llw 
King answered, and then the Parliament advistd and urdunod. 

t Weallh and Want, or Pauperiam and its Cure. p. 31. 

X " The wisdom of the anciiaita, aa to the gorenunent of life, ti 
no more than certain precepta, vrhat to do, and nliat not \ and la 
nero much better in that simplicity; for aa Ihej came to be nu 
learned, they grew leaa careful of being good. That plain and op 
rirtae is now turned into a dark anil intticole Bcieucc -, ani «e i 
tight to diapate rotiier thau to live." — Seneca. 
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■ " No RulerB," says Judge Story, " on earth ate 
B called to a more diflicult and delicate tn^k than our 
own. In the interpretation of conatitutional ques- 
tions alone a vast field is open for discussion and 
ailment. The text, indeed, is siiiguljirly brief and 
expressive ; but that very brevity becomes of itself 
a source of obscurity, and that very expresaiveness, 
while it gives prominence to the leading objects, 
leaves an ample apace of debateable ground upon 
which the champions of all opinions may contend 
with alternate victory and defeat. Nay, the very 
habits of free inijuiry, to which all our institutions 
tend, conduct us, if they do not urge us, to a perpetual 
renewal of the contest ; so that many minds are 
unwilling to admit auy thing to be settled, aud the 
text remains with them a doubtful oracle, speaking 
with a double meaning, and open to glosses of the 
most contradictory character. How much sobriety 
of judgment, soKd learning, historical research, and 
political sagacity are required for such critical in- 
quiries?" 

This brings the simplicity of the source into con- 
trast with the confusion of later stages, only to 
declare simplicity incomprehensible and impossible. 
" The very habits of free inquiry, to which all our 
institutions tend, conduct us to a perpetual reuewal " 
of — idle differences ! In this sentence, there is in- 
tended to be conveyed the highest commendation 
of the institutions which tend to and promote this 
" free inquiry ; " how can institutions be excellent 
of which the result is the perpetual renewal of con- 
test, and which requiic unattainable conditions for 
the conduct of this complicated machiQcr^? "Not 
JB it two or three laen selected from the "nVtiXe 
aatiQUj bat every ..Iniericau citizen ■wbo muat. ■jobsjs 
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all tliis knowledge and all these qualities, 
him to exercise his owa rights, to protect hia 
interests, and sustain the just operations of 
authority ! " Will no one think of returning, 
simplicity ? 

Tacitus marks the twelve tables aa the conch 
of just law; and free discussion as the period, 
corruption. 

" Pulao Tarquinio adversum patrum factionesmi 
populus paravit tuend^ libertatis et firmandje coH- 
cordis : creatique decemviri et accitis, quae usquai 
egregia, compositie duodccem tabulae, finis 
juris; nam sccutse leges, etsi aliquando in malefica 
es delicto, ssepius tamen dissensione ordinum, e 
apisceudi illicitos honores, aut pcllendi claros riroe 
aliaque ob prava, per vim latte sunt.— Jamque n(a 
modo iu commune sed in singulos homines lata 
guasliones ; et Cokkuftissima Hefublica plubiu^I 
Leges," 

Judge Story on the contrary commeuds his timet 
for this very freedom of inquiry. Did the founders 
of the Gothic States dread or prevent inquiry ? 
Was there not in those days all means taken t« 
render it certain, and conclusive, but that inquiry: 
was into facts not speculation. Then men looked 
for in government only its object, namely, the pre- 
vention of crime ; because they had the sense ol 
the law. We require not the Record which the 
Roman Historian has left us to know that in "great 
AFFAIRS the whole people consulted" and 
just as to-day the people of Circassia or the tribes of 
the Indians consult and assent. On the other hand, 
Rome, when she took to speculating, speculated much 
in our fashion, only they did observe the contrast 
betfteea their fathers and themselves. " Our fathers. 
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tk care thai that should be lawful which their mlert 

td WE TAKE ?OR LAW WHAT OtlK RULEKS DO." 

The wise men of (jreece questioned in their time 
I what we should call the " beat form of govern- 
ment," confined themselves in their replies to those 
diaractei-s which indicated a healthy state, not a word, 
on forma, not a proposition of any kind do they utter. 
For instance, " Where the laws have uo superior." — 
Sias. " Where the people are neither extremely rich 
HOT extremely poor." — ^Thales. "Where virtue is 
honoured and vice detested." — Anacharais. " Where 
dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous." — 
Pittacus. " Where men fear blame more than 
pnnishment." — Cleobulus. "Where laws are more 
regarded than makers of speeches." — Chilo. " Where 
an injury done to the meanest is treated as an injury 
to all." — Solon. Whenever one of these characters 
was to be found, none could be wanting. Let us take 
the converse of these — " where the laws have 
Boperiora— where the people are both estremely rich 
and extremely poor^where virtue is not honoured 
nor vice despised — where dignities are not conferred 
because of virtue — where men fear punishment rather 
than blame — where leaders of faction can dispense 
with (or make) laws — where each man is not injured, 
when any fellow-citizen is so." But here we have 
the exact description of our own condition, that con- 
dition which we call freedom. 

The true statesmen of England — the great men of 
Greece and Rome — from Pythagoras to Demosthenes, 
in the one country — from Numa and Serviua to 
Tacitus in the other, equally ignore what we call 
metaphysics and politics The great founders of 
the wondrous systems — poUtico-religious — of the 
haye not troubled themselves wiftv * ^- 

1 
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terB, Definitions have been the property of the 
angry disputants of modem times, whether Philoso- 
phical Sages, Jacobin Clubs, Parliamentary Patriots, 
Royal or Republican Experimentalists. True that 
Machiavellij Algernon Sydney, Spinosa, Hobbes, and 
Locke possessed great faculties : into great minda 
the canker first entered; then the canker alone was 
great. 

From the genus we descend to the species, and 
among fi-eedoms there is, " Constitution of England" 
Grasp thisj and see what is left in your hand, "state (A 
England ;" that is — England. But England, moralV^ 
and politically, is her laws. Yet laws cannot be mean"*! 
for if so they would be expressed. Then there 
something not law placed in lieu of law; again 
phantom, again a cloud, that without body deceiv« 
by a form, and without substance covers with a shad- 
But it is Latin. How did the Romans use it ? Dm-4 
they, who knew Latin and had laws, call them tl»* 
[" Conatitutio IlomEe?" No; they spoke of thing^t 
and said, " S. P. Q. R," But " Constitutio" is not 
Latin. Where then are we, and from what abyss has 
this froth come np ? The first words of our early 
enactments, as translated from the Anglo-Saxon into 
Latin, were "constitutum est," equivalent to "done." 
The thought was then— it is right, therefore be il 
estabUshed or constituted. Right and justice fading 
from sight, men grasped at the idea of firmness, and 
"constitutum est," became "constitution." Now, 
we take our stand lower ; we refer to will and purpose, 
and say " Resolved." At a future day, when even 
the will is lost, we may be talking of the " Resolu- 
tion." of England as now of her Constitution. 

The word Constitution came in by a process o£ 
abstraction of a peculiar kind, oueuoX oS i^vaVvt^ \mji 
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'nnniber. It was first used in the plural — " The 
as"—" The fuiidameiital Constitutions,"* 
they said, Tlie Laws — The fundamental Laws. 
lioireTer, that the word was synonymous with 
for in that case it would not have come into use; 
[pressed Parliamentary enactments, in faet sta- 
time when these were more valued than 
but when they were not confounded with laws, 
expression " Rogare Leges," whence the term, 
,tion of the Commons," was clearly (as trans- 
from the Roman to our practice) , a claiming or 
regniring the law, that is, its esecution. When the 
(oTtts Wittenagemote, or Mikelgethaeht, or Com- 
mtme Consilium Regni, or Curia Regis, were applied 
lo the public assembly, a weight must have attached 
to its acta which could not belong to them after they 
Wctb desig'nated by a word signifying talk. When 
Ae plural number was dropped, the word was not 
.placed alone j it was, " The Constitution of Govem- 
naU," or " The Constitution of English (sic) GoT- 
«ninent,"t at one time it was distinct from law ■,% at 
mother opposed to staMe\[ and that not merely in 
Gtifajnnon or parliamentary talk, but in the severer 
Unguage of the judicatories. 

Finally in the diplomatic settlement of Europe in 
1815, all turned on the word "Constitction" (of 
Poland), and all was thereby upset. 
Right has been made law — law has become statute 

• Afl, for inBtanca, "The Constitutionfl of Oarpndon." 
t Proteet in the Lords, on impaichraeQC of Filzbarm, 1685. 
} "The question ku, whether not onlj Ihc English lava paued 
Id the island, Imt the Engliah CoDititution."- — PUadiag i* Orenad* 
One, 1T74. 

11 "Not eren ta Act of ParttatiuiU it aufficieat to nrrant any 
ipDcpeding contnuT lo the spiril of the eoiwHdrfiOB."— ~ 
J*. tlweV »B'^« 1763. 
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— statute, resolutions — resolutions have become 
constitutions — constitutions hare become " the coa- 
stitution;" then we speak of" the spirit of the consti- 
tution," " the power of the constitution ;" nay, wa 
have " a vitality," or " elasticity" of the constitution. 
We labour, indeed, and we mount up ; we toil aa 
culprits on a wheel, bringing down what we tread 
upon, and driving backwards what we move; but, 
unlike the culprit, our toil is not by its infamy 
salutary to our country, but fatal by its renown, 

Another word has grown into use, and that is 
Common-wealth ; it is a parody of Republic, but not 
a contrast to monarchy. CommoTi-wea//A .' * Why, 
such might be a fitting title for an association of 
pirates, t 

It was not that any man did invent, the mean and 
vulgar word commonweidth. It came by degrees, 

• Blaokatone italioues this word differentlj. He says: — "For 
the end of hia coming thither is not particular, hut general : not 
onl; to Bdvantage his couBtitueuts, but the common- wealth." 

+ "ComnioDwealthfl would be eternal, if they conld contMH them- 
wlvea within leaeonable bounds, and rule with wlioleaomp 1bw«, 
pietf , and justice. But how have these errors, public and piivatE^ 
taken their rise? In all appearance it is from hence — -wo hsve 
given wnTng naiuGs to things, and Aace allotted to titers the Hamf 
aitd attribtilsn of mrtue. We term avarice prudence and eoonomj ] 
we think none wise who abound not in wealth, and none bonett irCIt 
whom fortune &T0ur9 ; we call the false arts of sfatesmen, and thA 
aril faith, perjur;, and dlssimulatiOD, of princes, wisdom and deep 
policy; temeiitj, we style courage i ambitiou, we call noble tlunt 
after glory ; and they who Tei, rob, and disturb the world, we diy- 
niTy with the names of conquerors and heroes," — D'Avenant oa 
Unitieraal MonarcA^. 

This approaches, but does not reach the evil. It is hut the repe- 
tition of Cato's mil vara rsrun vocattila amistimua : he haa not 
been stopped b; fonua of government, or theories of decay — ha hw 
gone to the man j but he has marked the symptom only, not tlw 
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from conftision of thought, partly from simi- 
of aoiind. There was a. good English word in 
fore, and that was Public weal*" — public slipped 
weal into wealth, and then we had a 
lation of contrasts, the converse of which was 
:erous ; common is the antithesis to rare, uot 
wealth to poverty, not wrong, 
im the decay of law, has sprung a new science, 
'.ical Economy." Here at least the words are 
.nncorrupted Greek ; and what are they ? 
But these ^ords stand in antithesis 
each other, and while each term is Greek, in Greek 
the two could uot be conjoined. As well might you 
«y in English, " Common- wealth, domestic cookery;" 
for the one represents domestic, the other public 
concerns ; the one means the law of the household, 
the other the duly of the state ; terms equally con- 
temptible and worthless in the eye of modern science, 
jet united to designate its most vaunted parturition. 
The gi'eat work originally expounding the so-termed 
acienee is designated, " The Wealth of Nations." It 
would puzzle a Roman, whether such a race was 
more to he pitied for its science, than detested for 
its sordidness. 

But that Roman form thus disfigured and misap- 
plied, what was it? Republic 1 Res- pud nc a— public 
affairs. What volumes are not condensed in that 
wigle term 1 Public affairs ! That is what societies 
have to attend to ; that is the work to be done. 

Freedom is not a modern fabrication. Let us 
then trace it to its original source, it meant and had 

• " BB the eichaingfl is tho tiiingo that e 

o the wholl destruction of their eomon msll, 
•i Zetter to Queen HUsK^eih. 

%\ 
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exactly the same value in reference to tlie borough 
as kingdom, in reference to the state. 

This weed has then multiplied itself. The Latin 
term for Freed-xnaa, Ubertus, has been brought forth 
as a double to freedom, and with the assistance of a 
Greek termination, we have constructed liberalism. 
To this the antithesis is slavery : but as it has a double 
sense it must also have a double antithesis : to fnmiBh. 
that antithesis another phantom is constructed, 
leffitimaq/, which is the state of law or lawfulness 
which must mean, righfi: therefore liberalism must 
mean wrong. Freedom is also right, and yet its 
synonyrae, liberalism, is wrong. Or go round the 
circle the other way, aaid each word is made to mean 
right, each word wrong, each similitude a contra- 
diction, and each contradiction an identity. But you 
say " every one knows what we mean when we use 
these words ! The words do not signify, it ia the 
meaning we have to look to." The words would not 
signify if there was no meaning attached to them, bnt 
they do signify, because their confusion is reproduood 
within. 

These substantives are next called principles, and 
men know themselves thereby, and one says he is a 
liberal, and the other says he is a legitimist ; and then I 
and therefore they wrangle, and then they fight, bum, 
and kill. They call this progress !* They sail boldly 
and rejoicingly along, from a past that is despised to> 
a future that is coveted because — -both arc unknown. 



■ " Wb are a miied oonuBunitj, fortanatelj miied in everj wmj ; 
and I hold that so far from this diverailj of religion, politics, at i 
uCuatious bdng injurinus, it ia out of it arisca that beaut iTul harmonj J 
of BDcietj, Bx ui the natural world, &om whenoe come lueful reinlli- J 

kto iadiridaala and genei'ai beauty to tta 'irtiQ\B ftwno ol wkmR;^,'''**^ 
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world, and particularly Europe, is free at this 
m the great evils, sufferings, and dangers that 
ifferent ages have oppressed the human race, 
is no conqueror in possession, there are no 
itiona for invasion ;* the great nations of 
neither groan under foreign masters nor under 
itic tyrants ; no religious fanaticism hinds its 
ims to the stake. In addition to these immunities, 
»e have great and positive advantages. We revel in 
loKDries, abound in wealth, in literature and art ; we 
produce, as it were by magic ; science unlocks the 
niches of the soil, the treasures of the mine— multi- 
plies the industry of the hand, traiLsports from place 
to place with ease and speed, and exchanges spot for 
spot, nation for nation, benefits and wealth. The 
imagination had not in former times, even in its 
dreams, conceived a coadildon of more fortunate 
lepose iu the reliitions of empires, of more ample 
(ruition of the gifts of Providence, or more successful 
plication of the talents of man. And what are the 
results? Was ever the condition of the body of the 
nation so brutalised by deticiency of resources, or by 
excess of tyranny, as at the present hour? Whence 
this result, save that we ourselves have made the 
laws by which we arc governed. 

To unlearn is our task. Bacon, following Jeremiah,t 
tells U8 to consider the old ways, and upon these to 
take our stand. What are these ancient ways ? — the 
thought and feeling of a time which had not yet 

" Danger from Rossia eiiats not rb proceeding from her strangtli, 
md oomea not therefore within the scope of these obBervations. 
Danger from France la as a coroUarj to the Bneaiitn problem. 

t " Tliua Boith the Lord, stand je in the wajs, and see, and a«k 
tea tho old paths, where ia the good waj, and walk therein, and ye 
ihtll find rest lot jour aoula. But they "•ii^J^^j^^J^^i™ 
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formed fictitious entities out of negative partielesj 
place in lieu of sense. Men founded societies 
prevent crimes ; the complete circle is run when 
from the crimes of govemmenta that we suffer, 
when the governments that inflict those crimes 
the result not of foreign armies encamped upon 
soil, or of mercenaries hired to enslave their fellf 
subjects, but of the freedom of the people, and set 
by the majority of its parliament. 

It was a favourite saying of Bentham, that 
wisdom of our forefathers was a mistaken expression' 
for as we possessed their experience, with that of 
succeeding generations added to our own, we must 
the wisest ; and that as in each age there was ai 
mulated the science and the knowledge of all iti 
predecessors, therefore not the men of old, but 
ourselves are the old and the wise people. If thi^ 
were so, a nation's fortunes would flow on as a river. 
In furnishing a house, or studying a science, or storiDg 
a memory, if there be any thing wanting, that want 
yott know. Not so of wisdom; he who waatsi 
wisdom wants every thing even to the knowledge of 
his want. We shall therefore say that we have 
wisdom when we have it not, and that those were 
destitute of it who possessed it. Wisdom and knoW' 
ledge are not the same ; it may happen that one is 
found where the other is wanting ; it happens gene- 
rally so* — the ignorant age being the age of wisdom 
— the learned age the age of vice and folly ; the 
ignorant age the one in which states are huilt up— r- 
the learned age the time at which they fall. 

• " Knowledge viHhovl justice ia crmuing, not wiedoin."— Kofo, 
"FerliBps in this oountiy thera maj be more knowledge thaa 
there was in former tiniea, and lesa wiailom ; more wealth, and leu 
bappiaets; more dispUf, and leu liilQe." — Southfij. 
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*^*^^ Aie, therefore, ignorance and wisdom necessarily 
jjoined, and knowledge and folly ? No, not necea- 
30; for we have had restorers of states, and 
[ere of decay. They at least must have been 
led in the learning of the times, and yet untainted 
their corruption ; they must have handled the 
and not been caught; gazed on the dancing 
and not been dizzy- 
Lcsemendidnot gointo the city to learn "policy," 
_ frequent the alleys for experience ; they did not 
<drink in present follies, nor scrape together accidents 
called history ; but they went to the desert— they 
MmmuTied with themselves. Then did they com- 
mand the alley and the city ; then did they become 
teachers of what was right, and therein the makers 
of history. 

Alfred founded no new system in England; he 
established well that which was in the existing 
thoughts : he went even to the laws of the Britons 
before him. Socrates told the Athenians that he 
taught tlicra nothing new, and referred to the men of 
old ; so did Solon ; so did Lyenrgus ; so did 
Pythagoras. "Why," says Confucius, "do you 
commend me for my laws and morals? I have 
invented nothing new, and repeat only what was said 
of old." And in the book of Genesis itself, the 
Hebrews were told to observe the records of the gene- 
rations of the past. 

A nation cannot give itself the liberty it has not ; 
not so a man : he must free himself to be free, and 
then may he gird himself to the task of freeing 
others. " It is hard to be imagined,", says Sir 
William Temple, " how far the spirit of one man 
goes ia the fortaue of an army or a ata.^" i»ai 
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more aptly, as applied to our present disquiBition, 
doea Biirkc say these words, or words to this effect ; — 
" That state is not lost that contains even one citizen 
who sees clearly that whicli is, or that which ought 
to be done; and it does not require that such citizen 
should occupy a. station of pre-eminence." And so 
the Scripture ; — " One wise man may save the city, 
though the princes be many thereof." A free man 
is a man who has emancipated himself from error, 
and that he can only do by detecting it where he can 
master it — in himself. It is not errors of his own 
original creating that he has to overcome, for that 
indeed would be a trifling matter ; but the errors he 
has to break away from, and to cast off, are those of 
growing generations — these have come to him in 
speech. Until he has risen above speech — until he 
knows what it is to think without speech, he cannot 
be free himself But there is no free man that is not 
a giver of freedom. He who has performed this 
service for himself, can, and must, render it to 
others. 
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VI.—INTEKVENTION. 

' the iigat of n de^nerate age, and one of the meani ] 
B further degoneracj, to give lenient epithets to J 



The Tranaariantic States are to be the field of a 
"Project of intervention." Tliree neutrals are to 
intervene between two belligerents. A course so 
norel has startled no one. It is not even worthy a 
Message from the Crowu, and three months after the 
itep has been taken, it slips out in reply to an incident 
of senatorial inquisitiveness. 

A few years ago a grave chai^ was brought against 
Lord Palmerston for having guhmitled to an intep- 
Tention in South America on the part of France. 
Lord Aberdeen who now fills the same post defended 
IiItti on that occasion. The defence was not that 
France had not blockaded Bueuos Ayres, nor that the 
blockade was legal ; but — " There has been a similar 
act of ouas a few years ago in Guatemala." The 
nm" whose conduct is impugned is justified by the 
precedent of his own act, and the minister charged 
with one crime is secured because he had committed 
another. But the act ceased to be his, and 
became ours only because it was criminal. Sena- 
tors and statesmen who fail to prevent and to 
punishj become accomplices, and such acts become 
not precedents only, but habits. Lord Aberdeen 
holding the blockade of Guatemala as England's, could 
only applaud Ffance, who followed our example. 
it been a vague proposition, a faAiac^, amiat'ake 
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of figureSj a belied prognostication, how quickly 
would the minister liave been taken up by his oppo- 
nent, or disavowed by his successor. When there is 
a case of crime those are conquered who have not 
punished; they must cower at once before the 
home criminal and the foreign aggressor. 

" Policy" having been altered from what " ought to 
be" into what " is," it follows that whatever has been 
done may righteously be repeated. Thus, inter- 
ference, sanctioned in the first instance, passes 
unheeded in the secondj becomes habitual in the 
third : from a habit it comes to be a duty, being a 
duty in the minister, — it ia, of course, a service to the 
State. Thus do we step out from real things into a 
world of dreams, from the light of truth and law to ] 
the delusions of opinion. 

The nilc for great matters in no ways differs from 
that which applies to the smallest ; so testing Inters 
vention, any one will immediately see that the 
" Policy" to which this term is applied, is as much at 
variance with our individual sense of honesty, aa ^- 
perience has shown it to be with our public interestB. 

Let us commence with experience, confining our- 
selves to the .important acts of intervention, whae 
there has been a concert for that purpose betweeiL 
various powers. There have been : — 

A triple alliance for intervention in Greece, 6fli 
July, 1826. 

Aquadriiple alliance for intervention in Spain, 1834. 

A triple alliance for intervention in Central Asia, 
26tU June, 1838. 

A quadruple aUiance for intervention in Syria, 
15th July, 1840. 

A quintaplc alliance for intervention in Tui'key, in 
^t to the Dardanelles, IStli Jo\j,\?A\. 
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Would Greece have been better or worse had we 
left her alone ? Would Spain have been been better 
(r worse had we left her alone? Would Central 
Asia have been better or worse bad we left it alone ? 
Would Syria have been better or worse had we left 
ker alone ? Would it have been been better or worse 
tor Turkey, had the Dardanelles never been interfei-ed 
with? 

In each case the reply must be, that these countries 
have not benefited, but on the contrary, have suf- 
fered.* Yet the very object put forward for such 
intervention, was the good and well being of States 
or Populations which we considered inferior to our- 
selvea in light, wisdom, religion, and civilization, 
even more than in power. 

From the earliest times, down to the present hour, 
the rulers of Britain have denounced those acts to 
which is at present applied the term " inter^-ention," 
when attempted by foreign powers : the Parliament 
and nation watched over its own government, so that 
it should not be seduced by its strength or its opinions 
into the perpetration of the like. No man has ever 
been found in England to declare intei-vcution to be 
lawful, far less to assert that it was commendable or 
advantageous. 

But how does such a statement concur with events ? 
How can England abhor and practise the same 
thing? Speech has been perverted. Words have 

■ If it te said, with reapeot to Glreeoe, that her Emanoipation ia 
owing to our interrention, tlie replj ia this,— that liad Englaml 
■cted legallj,— that isto bbj, declared war against Turkej or ftdsiaad 
with. Turiej without Ruspia, tliat indepeodpnce would haie botn 
■t once obtained, nitliout the coneequenofs that have followed for 
Inrkej, for Europa, and the long distcaotion of Greece liBrie!^ 
throuflj diplomatic l 
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been introduced meaning two thinga at once. Double 
viaioUj by the mere repetition of the image, takes 
certainty from sight. What then must be the effect 
of terma which include not the repetition of the 
same object, but its opposite ? 

If for the distinct sense conveyed by virtue, 
patriotism, justice, and tbeir oppoaites — corruption, 
faction, injustice, we got novel terms including 
shadows of both, applying at one moment to the 
virtue, at another to the vice — virtue and vice would 
ceaac to exist. Such terms have been designated by 
writers on international law, " Amphibologies." 

"Intervention" is such a terra. It is not to be 
found in the laws of Rome, or of Britain ; it ia in no 
Statute. Like Parricide among tlie Romans, or 
Infanticide among the Mussulmans, no law can be 
quoted against it, not however because it was held 
too monstrous a crime to be perpetrated, but too ailly 
a word to be spoken. 

To intervene means " to come between :" — but we 
have a legal term — Mediation, that is Arbitration j 
but for the latter, rules are laid down. Common 
consent is required, and the whole proceeding is 
judicial ; that word then would not do for those who 
did not seek to repress but to commit wrong — Inter- 
vention was the word for them. 

What do we do when we mediate in this faahios ? 
We send men to Spain or Syria, to kill others. Any 
one of these men, brought before the Central Criminal 
Court of England, would have sentence of death pro* 
nounced upon him, on the simple proof of his share 
therein. He could plead only war, —a plea which he 
could not sustain, for there was no war. It is 
simple case oi felon'^. " Interventioii" tUenmeaiiB 
murder. It matters not whet\iev v\v\a \« iatie Vvft 
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out any covering or vriib the pretext of a treaty.* The 
treaty would be nothing more than, in the case of a 
common murder, a compact to commit it. Murder 
is however used only as the means of perpetrating 
interventions ; that crime is tuhversion of sovereignty 
and independence. In the eye of the law of England 
as well as of the law of nations, the concert between 
any English minister and the minister of a Foreign 
power, for the purpose of intervention,! constitnteB 
that minister guilty, not merely of an act which 
justifies the state assailed " to treat" England " as an 
enemy,"! l^ut, moreover, of treason or of misprision 
against the British crown. § 

Such is the character of the chamberings and 
whisperings, the conferences and the protocols of 
secretaries of the council of foreign affairs ; a single 
decision of a court of common law would put down 
this standing rebellion against all authority, just as a 
decision of a court of common law cleared away the 
general warrants of secretaries of state, after heing 
practised in our internal government for a century. 

Another source of the public confusion, is the 
practice of blockading. We blockade without war; 
we suffer others, by blockade, to interrupt our com- 
merce, when there is no war. The nature of such 
proceedings is veiled from us by the practice of 

• Xho foroe of II Treaty is in its ratificiitioii. Tliia treatj wan 
not latiBed; bo that even could a treaty ba pleaded to staj judg- 
iDBnt, that plea could not bald. 

f All acts betivecn England and a Foreign State require b;) laa 
topaaa under the great soaL "Eor the regulationa eatablialied by tba 
etnutitntioa for the transsotion of international buBtDi-Bs, and its 
progreeiiTe oblileration, see appendix to "Beport of the Colonial 
Sodet; on the Affghan War," and ch. it. of " Case of MoLeod," 

J VattoU, Boole ii, ah. iv, § 68. 

§ Slat, of Treaaan, Biuh. II. Leyjing wnr. Doviiij \.\\to "qI 
ftfoi ia haaeSted an eitrinaia pawar. 
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intervention, which has broken down the 
between peace and war. When I first endeavoui 
to expose this monstrous perversion, I was 
understood. To say that no one comprehended i 
little ; nobody cared. At length some little attentio] 
has been awakened, and there are some who begin tt 
perceive that blockade cannot be resorted to in peace 
At length the doctrine has found utterance in tt 
House of Commons. And then the minister who hi 
changed the practice admits, admits at once, thai 
" blockade is a right of war,* and ought not to b( 
used in peace." He says so, not to bar its use, but ti 
facilitate its being so used. His acts do not depeni 
upon his principles. The principle of government i 
now to say any thing that will allow you to do as yoi 
choose. 

Blockade affects not belligerents but neutrals, wlw 
sanction the interruption of their trade by the belli- 
gerents, in order that the commerce of their subjecti 
may not effect for one of the belligerents that whic^ 
he could not effect for himself, in which case neu< 
traJity would be at an end. But now nentrali 
blockade belligerents. 

Blockade is an operation, not a right of war ; it is 
similar to the movement of an army or the fortify- 
ing of a camp ; it is equivalent to bombarding with 
mortars or fighting with swords. To speak of block' 
ade without war, is like speaking of broadsides 
without war. To blockade a port is indeed to attack 
a port ; but that is not war, — war requires both 
cause and form. If it be the sign of degeneracy, 
and the cause of its increase, to apply to crimes 
epithets that are lenient, of what degeneracy is it not 

* laynxitit not resorted to, &ilewitSif;Bin«tVaeBoem']. a 
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he sign and cause, to destroy tUe very name "by 
riiich crime is known ? 

Xf then, by our intervention, these countries have 
juffered, what profit have we made? There are 
rarious kinds of profit — commercial advantages and 
immunities — booty — territory — exclusion of rivals, 
in trade or ambition— preponderance — also affection 
to be gained by benefits conferred, consideration and 
honour by dexterity and generosity. It is for a 
nation to choose between the profits of violence and 
those of good fame ; but one or other it must have 
in view, when it nndertakes to interfere in the affairs 
of its neighbours. 

What profit, whether in commerce, prize money, 
territory, or influence, have we made in Greece? or 
in Spain ? or in Central Asia ? or in Syria ? or in the 
Ottoman Empire ? " None whatever." 

But where such immense forces have been engaged 
we must have injured ourselves. We did not stand 
alone ; we had allies. Who were they ? Have they 
signally injured themselves ? 

In Greece— Russia and France were our allies. 
Have either of these profited by the intervention? 
Yes; one of them. The one who has profited was 
precisely the power to connteract whom the alliance 
was planned. 

In Spain — France was onr ally. Has she profited? 
No; but Spain being distracted became a source of 
difference between the contracting parties to the great 
profit of another power. 

In Central Asia.— Runjeet Sing was our ally. Did 
he profit ? To a certain estent : but again it was 
iinother power that reaped the advantage — the same 
power that had profited by the two abo\e-ci\.e,^'\'u.^Rt- 
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In Syria — our allies were Prussia, Austria, a 
Russia. Have any one of these profited? Yes, one, 
breaking up the good-will that had previously exist 
between the people of England and of France. 

In the intervention of 1841 respecting the Dardi 
nellcB, our allies were Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
France. Have any of these profited? Yea; agait 
one of them : the others having bound themselves D 
to pass with their ships of war the straits that lei 
to the sea which lines Russia's southern limits, whe 
her chief arsenals lie, where alone she can he assailed 
and where her maritime means are preparing 
assail others. 

The residts ascertained and established of paa 
inter\'ention are, therefore, 1st. Injury to eaci 
country on whose behalf wc have intervened. 3 
Loss to ourselves by the fact of intervening. 3. Dis 
sension between ourselves and France. 4. Profit to 
Russia. 

All these measures were secretly prepared and 
effected. The people of England, had it been made- 
acquainted beforehand with what was doing, would 
never have suffered it. 

The ancient doctrine and practice of England wns 
to prevent one Stale from interfering in the Affairs of' 
another This was her law, and making it her 
strength, it became her greatness. "Balance of 
power," was the metaphor of an English monarch to 
designate her power so obtained, as explicitly stated 
by Vattel to result from her not having been in an 
equal degree with other states animated by the desire 
of territorial aggrandisement. When a great power 
proposed to the England of a better age to decide 
in common in the affairs of a smaller state, the I 
Ea^lish minister declared that the union of great J 
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iates to interfere with the concerns of small ones, 
tould " convert the world into a society of wild 
beasts."* At a period nearer our own, the British 
government replied to the overtures of the Holy 
lUliance in a circular to its agents : " The alliance 
(of England with foreign powers) was never intended 
ts a union for the government of the world, or for 
the superintendence of the internal affairs of other 
rtate8."t And later stiil, the following words were 
tittered to the echoing cheers of Parliament ; " the 
principle that every nation has a right to manage its 
own internal affairs as it pleases, so long as it injures 
not its neighhonr. To this principle I most cordially 
assent. It is sound, it ought to be s.4CREn, and I 
trust that England will never be found to set the 
asample of its violation :" J During the present ses- 
aon interference has been spoken of as " a dangerous 
principle," and even a recommendation from a more 
powerful governmeut would entail the overthrow of 
the independence of a weaker oue.§ 

The study of international law has hitherto been a 
necessary qualification of those to whom have been 
confided the charge of public affairs. Wherever 
there have been great nations upon earth, in their 
acts will be found the elements of that science. We 
possess increased facilities for the knowledge of 
the past, and we universally admit religious, and 
even philanthropic obligations. We have moreover 
tut additional inducement to that study iu the neces- 
sity of guarding against the chances of being over- 
reached, deceived, or misled. 



\ 



* Iq Wataon's Lif^ of Philip n. 
t Castlereagh in 1B22. 
J Loni PaJjueraton, June let, 1829. 
J Sir Ho6erl Peel ; Motion onDon CB.t\o». 
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^^M Our acts in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Centra! Aai 
^^Bftc. hare entailed heavy Bacrltice in blood, mone 
" and reputation. None of these acts could have tj 
place without the word intervention, which is ■ 
ouly because international law is no longer a stud^ 
To the same cause is to be referred the progress < 
Russia. To the same cause the profitlessness of oi 
alliance with France. It was not by mutual concu 
rencc in injustice, but common respect for right tl 
in the words of Sir R. Peel, who has supplied sane 
tioning words for all things— the alliance of these 
people could " become a pattern for the universe. 
Then would there have been no protocols and confle 
rences disposing of the affairs of the world, blastia 
nations by secret whispers, and using the mightiec 
empites of the earth as if they were beings cast int 
mesmeric delirium. 

The stud*^ of the law of nations was revived 
centuries and a half ago, because of the lawlessnes 
into which the nations of Europe had fallen, Som( 
better spirits were touched by the sight, and powerfti] 
minds were moved to make the effort of restoring 
peace by expounding law : thence arose internatioi 
law, aa illustrated by modern writers ; — codified 
indeed by them, hut authoritative by the doctrint 
and the practice of earlier times. Have not the 
same necessities again arisen? The law still livffl, 
and foreign policy may thus be brought even yet 
within the domain of the common law ; but the people 
or some portion of it must understand the law before 
the case can be brought witliin reach of the judges of 
the land. 



^ 



VII.— INCIDENTS OF INTEKVENTION 
IN 1854. 



' A paoplc violating (even foe their profit) the Uw of nnture and ' 
«f nstioiii, do but pull liowii the bulwarks that seoire their awn 
peaoe uid Bafetj." — G-roSi«a. 

One consolation remained to thia country. The 
measures of which we have shown the injury and 
immorality, were measures of a party which has 
been in consequence of these driven from office. 
Their antagonists had not adopted these maxims, 
nor sanctioned these acts ; and, though they did not 
arrest them, still they expressed their reprobation in 
every instance. On their accession to power we had 
a right to expect at least abstinence from the con- 
tinuation of such practices. 

Not having dealt, while in opposition, with inler- 
ferejice as a breach of the law, the present govern- 
ment could not at once free themselves from its 
entanglements ; but that they desii-ed to escape from 
tiiem no one could doubt, as appeared in the case of 
Spain; and then pubhc organs took occasion there- 
from favourably to contrast them with their Prede- 
cessors. 

Nor is this position invalidated by their prosecu- 
tion of the measures in China, which they had 
censured, — nor by the attack of Scinde, — nor by the 
policy pursued in respect to Serbia, tv^u-C^v wa&'dtM.X.e. 
the salient events of the world siace tlaea acjit^i^Wi 
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to office. In the first two cases, the queBtion waa 
not one of " intervention," but war : the cause and 
character of that war were alone in debate. In 
respect to Serbia we were involved in a treaty to 
maintain the Ottoman Empire, and the government 
conceived itself a party already engaged — it waa not 
for it a question of the right to interfere, but of the 
mode of interference. They erred, indeed, but this 
was no evidence that they had ceased to regard the 
simple interference of one state in the affairs of another 
as unlawful, or that they were about to take the con- 
trary maxim as the Ride of their own conduct. 

In respect to other countries and subjects ■^ey 
showed a disposition the reverse of malting quarrels, 
and presented a contrast with the noxious activity of 
past years, that sanctioned the statements made, and 
partly justified the merit claimed for them by their 
partisans. 

Suddenly, however, this picture has been reversed, 
and within the course of the last mouth the intention 
has been proclaimed to interfere between belligerent 
powers in South America ; to interfere in Greece to 
establish a Constitutiou ; to interfere in Turkey to 
overthrow constitution and law. 

In reply to Mr. Ewart on a motion respecting the 
hostilities between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 
Sir Robert Peel expressed himself in the following 
words :— " Whether it would be possible to put a. 
stop to hostdities by force he would not say, but it' 
was guile clear that if any armed intervention could 
be justified, it could only be so by the concurrence in 
it of the three nations most deeply interested in the 
termination of the war — Britain, France, and 
3razii." 

The present ministry have t\iercfoTc aAo^Xeft. "i 
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masini of tfieir predecessors. War betweea Foreign 
a case for its application ; concurrence of 
Kveral, gives the right for its performance. All this 
Sir R. Peel insinuales under cover of a fallacy. 
Alarming as is the fact announced, more fearful is the 
mode in which it is conveyed. The had objects of 
poweriul miuds was once to rise above their fellows ; 
the ambition of the able is uow to lower them. 

There is in America a large field still uiicsplored, > 
and virgin to Protocols, where Sir R. Peel may gain 
diBtinction for energy, benevolence, and success; he 
may teach us the geography of that hemisphere, as 
Lord Palroerston has taught us that of the other, by 
miseries inflicted and villanics achieved. 

It is here necessary to prevent a misinterpretation 
of past occurrences, from being drawn into a false 
precedent. Mr. Canning is quoted as having already 
done the same thing in the same country. The 
authority of a thousand gifted statesmen and the 
precedent of a thousand time-honoured events can- 
not change the nature of that which is itself unlawful 
and immoral : If inteifcrence be so, precedent can 
no more sanction it, than murder can sanction 
murder, however often repeated. But the circum- 
■tances were different. 

After laying it down that, "no nation has the 
smallest right to interfere in the Government of 
another,"* that to do so is to assault and destroy 
Sovereignty — that " no Foreign Power has a right to 
interfere (vitb, and take cognizance of the Acts of a 
sovereign," Vattell proceeds to revolt, rebellion, or 
(3vil war, and says " if the prince, by violating funda- 
mental lawsjf gives his subjects a legal right to resist 

• TatteU, Book ii. chap. it. § 55. 

+ For inetaaco, tlie Bm^ub Proymcea, , 
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him — if tyranny becoming insupportable obliges til 
nation to rise in their own defence, — every Foreig 
Power has a right to succour an oppressed peoj^i 
who implore their assistance 
act of justice and generosity to assist brave men ii 
the defence of their liberties. Whenever, therefore 
matters are carried so far as to produce a civil 
Foreign Powers may take part with that party thai 
appears to them to have justice on their aide." Whei 
the bonds of political society are broken between 
sovereign and his people, Ike contending parties i 
then be considered as two distinct powers." 

The " taking part" with ouc aide is not optional 
co-operation without form or responsibility, but 
just in its objects, lawful by its forms. 

Mr. Canning in the case of the Spanish colonies 
did not Hurreptitiously interfere ; he did not declare 
war against Spain, which, in as far as Spain was 
concerned, he could have done by the letter of the 
law ; he confined himself to the simple recognition ol 
that independence, he did not meddle between the 
parties nor confederate with others to do so. The 
act of Mr. Cauning had no importance save this, 
that the continental practice of the last century, con- 
solidated in the present, under the name of the Holy 
Alliance, had sanctioned the habit of interference 
in the affairs of state, to support Governments or 
rather Cabinets against nations, and to extinguish 
internal freedom, while annihilating international 
law ; the recognition of the Spanish colonies, being 
in an inverse sense to this authoritative violence, 
was startling — it encouraged waning hopes, revived ( 
drooping spirits, appalled designing men, and gave 
promise of better times. 

The present case is not between a sovereign and 
^a sabjecta, but between two inii^^^^^^ 
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I do not write to describe what is, but to show 
what ought to be. Unless wrong could be correctedj 
speech was given to man in vain; a speech beingi 
given for our good, a man's judgments may be appealed 
to against bis errors. Cherish " belligerent rights,' 
and respect " neutral duties," you cannot, till yoit 
have conferred again on war its judicial import, 
Then would war, not so sanctioned, become im- 
poaaible, and if attempted, bring down on the 
author prompt and terrible justice. If innocence 
was lost by the knowledge of good and evil, hoW' 
shall evil be cured without knowledge of the law? 
When there is an evil purpose, the difference between. 
right and wrong is known ; hut when acts have to be 
justified by "good intention," that condition is 
arrived at for which has been found the expression, 
"Judicial Blindness." 

I trust then, that for those who have some other 
standard of right or wrong than public opinion, — 
it has been made clear, that we have no more right 
to interfere, being neutrals, between heUigerents, than 
we have to interfere in the domestic concerDS of any 
other state. I trust I have made it apparent that 
such acts legally subject ua to retaliation. 

Let us DOW consider the circvmstances in which 
we interfere, and the parties with whom we associate 
onrselves. 

Two republics are at war ; we interfere to prevent 
a quarrel from being prosecuted to a settlement. It 
is not by legal procedure, it is not under sanctioned 
arbitration ; we have no means of forming a just 
judgment, and no means of executing a sentence. 
All we propose to do is to prevent collision at sea 
between the parties. What is this if not to favour 
one pai-ty; for we cannot balance bcWetT^ tkemtbaj 
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]osB or benefit of our iutermptioQ of their war&re. 
The least injury we can do, if we eSect anything, is 
to preserve seeds of discontent, to prevent the es- 
baasting of quarrel and the settlement of it between 
titemselves, which alone can restore tranquillity;* but 
the natural consequence is, that we shall give new 
energy to national animosities, new objects to in- 
trigue, new weapons to faction, and shall be ourselvea 
involved through our agents in a circle of petty in- 
trigues and animosities, to be the victims and dupes 
of cunning men in the separate state, or of the art of 
some one state which will use us against its neigh- 
bour. This people we have already debased by our 
loans, and inured to servility by competition for our 

* The fallowing ia rrom a etatement in a rommercial letter, in ths 
nmea in theeouraa of last month ;— 

"After this event (the battle of Atrojo Grande, on the 6th of 
December, 184S) there was nDthing to oppose the anaj of Buenos 
Ajrea in the Bnnda Oriental, and no doubt eiista in the mind of any 
one, of whaterer party in this country, that if thera had been no 
Jfbre^n inferftrenee, the war would almost imniHdiatoly harB been 
tuvught to a i^lose. 

" In the month of ^FEbniary, Commodore Purvis brought down 
from Bio de Janeiro the greater part of the British force ; but it 
voold appear that iSr. Mandeville had then altered his viotta, w be 
did »U in hia power to connteract and nnllify tlie commodore'i pro- 
wedinga ; and, incredible as it may appear, these two officere, the 
Banister, and the Cammander-in-Cliief, are retained in their reapectiTe 
poutiona, each asserting that his conduct bad been approved of at 
home by government, wbile they eontinuo to act ia a spirit diametri- 
vlUj opposed to each other— the one displaying all liia sympathlei, 
■nd eserting his ixillaence in favour of the Buenos Ayrcan, and Chs 
other of the Mont« Videan cause^eiposing tliemselveB and their 
coantrymen to every deaeription of contumely and insult, which the 
Spanish aod EngUsh language can Jiirnish (for nttwspaperH Ui both 
tongues are published both in Moots Video and Bueuos Ayrae) — 
endangering the safety of their countrymen by the irritation whlob 
mch prooecdingB naturally create in the public mind, and destroying 
an the influence and rcapcotubillCy of the British name midiAiwn 
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infecting favour. To engage in such a coursej 

inevitably ruin the character for honour and 

of any peoplCj and be peculiarly disgraceful to Gren 
Britain. I implore every man who can feei for suffer- 
ing, or abhor vice, to cease all other care, until this 
door be closed, and to labour to arrest a crime to 
which no passion impels, no profit invites, and which 
proceeding from no inveterate purpose, a word 
breathed in the proper quarter may yet suf&ce to stay. 

One danger from our interference is, the existence 
of a French and an English party,— and France and 
England are conjointly to interfere. This union of 
England and France, admitting it to be at present 
sincere, wiU have the very opposite effect of extin- 
guishing those rivalries ; for each state and faction 
win aim at, and intrigue for, the conjoint influence 
of the alliance. 

This brings us to consider our associate. We may 
cut this matter short by admitting that she acts 
England does, quite as blindly, but not perhaps so 
carelessly.* What then, in starting from this point, 
is to be expected save failure leading to disunion ? 

Now, let us glance at the past. We have endured 
it — let us endeavour to extract some profit from it. 
Each union has brought forth disunion. This is a 
singular position, but it is a natural one. You have 
done what all wise men have warned nations against 
doing ; jou have done so, reckoning that your alli- 
ance would carry you through. Power so used has 

• " Talk to the French chomtjer, or the French puTilic, of English 
enoroaohmonta, English insolence, no matter how false and un- 
founded the chargoa, and overj one is awake ; but talk on any otier 
Bubject — -faedom of internal governnicnt, of religiou? righte, of 
trade, the abolition of elaverj, or any other topic, and thcra will ba 
neither KadieBceaorAehiXe."— From the Or^an of the AiUFwr qf 
U» SHatg of 15(4 Jul^. 
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feea broUen in your hands : your strength has been 
tamed laack. upon you. Your sacrilegious weapons 
will one day be bathed in each other's blood, and yoUi 
mil mutually avenge on each other your conimon 
guilt aud foUy. This will come with the certainty, if 
not witli tlie order of the seasons. The vengeance 
of heaven wiU not slumber : the secular consequenceft' 
of sucli imbecility must bring that ruin upon each 
wMcb cau only be effected by the fury of the other, 
— This is sequence, and no prophecy. Was the 
alliauce not ruptured in 1840 ? What was the 
cause ? Intervtniion in the Levant ! 

" Oh," it will be said " that was supposed to be so, 
bat vFe now know that France took a course distinct 
from England: it was her fault j the disunion brought 
to a bead in 1840 had really commenced in 1836. 
Tbe foreign minister has stated this, and he has not 
been contradicted. M. Tliiers, at the opening of the 
session, declared, that France had diverged from the 
line pursued by England, and that no real alliauce 
existed in 1840." 

All this alters not the fact, that the rupture of 
1840 was on the Syrian question, and the result of 
a common intervention in the afl'ahs of Turkey. 

But supposing it was not bo, and that the event of 
1840 was a mere corollary, to the coolness of 1836. 
"WTiat was the cause of that coolness ? — The interven- 
tion in Spain I 

M. Thiers, in his speech of the 22d January, in- 
stead of representing, as stated by Lord Palmerston, 
tiie estrangement as not the act of England, did raost 
emphatically declare it was. But in charging 51. 
Guizot with inconsistency, he used an enigmatical , 
expression which lias been fixed upon and perverted.! 
_„He said, — Ji 
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" You (M. Guizot) have said that it was not pre- 
cisely the incoTiveniences of the Right of visit that 
was the true cause of the excitement of the country 
against the treaty of 1840, but the bad conduct of 
England in 1840. You have declared that it was in 
consequence of that conduct that the treaty failed. 
You have said so in the Chamber of Peers. You 
have said so liere. I take you for judge. Have you 
not then mistaken the sentiments of the country I 
(Cheers)." 

Both these ministers are fully agreed (and observe 
both are partisans of the English alliance, and both 
suffer by its rupture), that it was by England's act, 
in consequence of their common intervention in the 
Levant, that tljc hatred of France has been aroused. 

M. Thiers disposes of the matter we are now exa- 
mining in a pregnant sentence. After passing in 
review all our interventions, — Levant, Belgium, 
Italy, and Spain, he says, " Tftat vihic/i muted ua in- 
all these questions has made way for that which 
DIVIDES us." 

In reference to the Spanish intervention he states 
in words veiled but not ambiguous, that while tlie 
French Government was acting in the spirit of the 
quadruple treaty, and desirous to co-operate cordially 
vrith England, the King was listeninf/ to the au^~ 
ffesiions of the counter-alliance of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, to which the English and French 
alliance had given rise, and was thwarting his own 
government, and ultimately overruled it. (At a anb- 
seqiient period, as is known, M. Thiers refused 
office because he would not consent to act secretly 
against England with the King.) In reference to 
1836, be says:— 
" Whilst," I quote from t\i.e cotttttcfli 
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"the Englisli Government earnestly urged us to ! 
energetic measiires in Spain,* Anatrin counselled 
strongly not to follow the Whigs in their career of 
idventm-ous enterprise, and warned us against these ■ 
personages, too boiling and too revolutionary. Aus- ; 
tria Tvas listened to, England was not — {by the King — 
Bobaudi) . 1 speak of what / have settt. I say that 
only wbieh the statesmen of Europe acquainted with 
the circumstances already know. Prom the period 
of tbis resolution the Alliance has been nearly dis- 
solved." 

He tlien proceeds to mention, that in the subse- 
quent speech from the Throne, the plirase was intro- 
duced, — "Always perfectly united with the King of 
Great Britain, I continue to cause the quadruple 
treaty to be executed." This falsehood the English 
Cabinet meets by silence in the King's speech in 
jfcspect to France, and that silence was a course de- 
signated by M. Thiers " as a signal manifestation of 
a new revolution of British policy." 

This new testimony must establish iudefeasibly the 
case establiahed before, that the interventions engaged 
in, in common by these countricB, have produced 
tlie present lamentable change in then- reciprocal 
dispo^tions ; are we dispensed from following the 
effects of repetitions of the like; the past reveals 
-what the future will be. But now warned, we ad- 
vance ; infatuation is added to blindness ; we are 
about to accumulate new on old grievances, and the 

Kint of departure is not now aUianee, but ill-will; 
is no longer the same men, but their antagonists | 
'■ 
in 
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* Those who underatand tlip part of Russia in all tliis, will 
a the doubla pi:r)idy of ufging the French goTernrQent 
through England, aiid operating ou Louis PhiUippe through 
Aiutrda. A 
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who commence a-uew a system which they 
watched with anxiety and marked with rcprobatioi 
Nay, more, these new interventions are strained 
on both sides, as the means of patching np the 
alliance, which being broken by fraud, they have 
neither the knowledge nor the honesty to restore, 

I cannot resist here quoting the warning of M, 
Thiers to the present minister of France. 

" What baa been yonr object ? Apparently to brioj 
together the two countries * * *. Your impatiem 
efforts to restore good-will, have only carried yoa 
further away from the end you sought." 

In England, Sir R, Peel declares the Alliance 
restored; — be forces M. Guizot to belie bim. To do' 
so with effect, he attacks British Trade.* Sir R. Peel 
belied in bis statement, bas to seek or make occasion 
in South America, Greece, Turkey, or any where 
else, to exhibit the concord of the two Nations, heed- 

• A recent consequence we eitraet from the Leeds Mercun/ . — 

"AnOlliBT augmoDtation of the Linen Ysm Duties in Franoe. 
Wo regret to leacn, by private Icttora which we hsTe Been from Fbtib, 
tbat the French government ia proceeding in its nati- English uid 
anti-free trade policy, hj making anotheraugoientaCiod of the dntiet 
on linen jams. In the year 1842 a very large uicrease was made of 
the duties, for the parposD of oicludijig English jama, or nearly ao. 
That measure has not aDswered its purpose; a large, though A 
diminislied, importation of English linen still takes place in France; 
and as M, Quizot Ends that he could both gratify the malice of the 
war party and please the owners of the flai mills by still fOrthm 
angmontingthe duty, he is about to take that stop. The following 
are the intended duties, oompared with the preaent scale ; — 

" Far 100 kilogrammes (including the additional 10 lbs.) equal 

to3cwt. 

Ist Class. 2d Class. 3d Ckss. 4th Clats. 

Kew duty .... francs 62.80 77.00 110, 165.00 

rriBontduty . . „ 41.80 52.80 88. 137.50 

" From this augmentation Belgian yama are to he exempted, to 
that the blow at the English trade is distinctly marked, and advan' 
tagoa opened to .Belgium as a consequence of our disunion." 
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less how mischievous it is now, or dangerous here- 
after. 

" rimie oum Kilt lii&tum 
SecQToa pendente jubet dormiro ruinS." 

But is there nothing behind even all this? The 
" State Papers" of 1819, contain some strange docu- 
ments respectijig the founding of one or more 
French transatlantic dependencies under a Bourbon. 
In. the " Congress of Verona " by M. Chateaubriand, 
the explanatian is given with a startling openness. 
This plan had been suggested by Russia in order to 
restore the maritime power of France, and enable 
her to " be worthy of co-fiperaling with Russia" in 
destroying British commercial and maritime do- 
inination; the bait held out to France was, the 
adrogation of the Treaties of 1815 1 

France knew not of these projects of a bribed* 
minister. Yet Kussia was making France act upon 
thera ; and had they succeeded, as her projectB did 
in Algiers, you would have had French susceptibility 
worked up to folly and fury on this field, as effectu- 
ally as on the other. Witness such a misery as 
Tahiti — witness also the letter from Louis Philippe 
to the editor of the Courier des Eiats Vnis, respect- 
ing Canada. The eyes, not of France, but of her 
rulers, are turned beyond the Atlantic, for purposes 
not of " good neighbourhood." See the double 
attraction you present in your own physical weakness 
in the North, the French intervention to which you 
invite in the South, and the probability of a return to 
power in France of Russian partizajis, and in England 
of a Russian agent. Rceollcct, too, France's illegal 
blockade of Buenos Ayres, and the aggression on 
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British commerce then submitted to in perfidy, ta 

assist and justify the rupture that was preparing. 

So much for one of our confederates. Now let us' 
look at the others. 

A South -American State is to be associated in our 
South- Am eric an intermeddling. It is the only one i 
that has retained its European structure. It haa v 5 
liae of ancient Sovereigns of great traditional ambi- 
tion. It is favoured and patronized among regal 
houses by England ; it was by England ferried across 
the Atlantic; it was by England elevated thereto 
imperial dignity !+ This government is incomparably 
stronger and greater than its distracted neighbours. 
With its enormous elements, its numeroua popula- 
tion, its magnificent situation, its powerful positions, 
—will it be a stranger to ambition ? With its ambi- 
tious character and pretensions, will the sole mo- 
narchy of the Weatern World not be disposed to 
enter the double career of territorial aggrandizement 
and doctrinal propagandism ? Will it not be u^ed 
thereto by the new authority gained by concert with 
the great Powers of Europe? It has, according to 
Sir Robert Peel, the condition which gives pre-emi- 
nent "claims" — interest in the question. What line 
divides "claims" from "designs?" If France ia 
moved to ambitious projects, will Branil not be a fit 
instrument? Will not the Brazils become a temp- 
tation for France? Have you not seut thither a 
pompous embassy and failed ? Is there not a family 
alliance just contracted with Prance? Good God! 
are there to be found, in our language, words accns- 
tomed to describe or denounce such infatuation t 
this ? By the association to your confederacy of 

K • jW'". Canning conferred the titk 0! Envporor ot BTKul<i| 
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trans-atlantic state, you are preparing for tliat coun- 
try, iudepentlently of all other results — a futurity of 
vniB and convulsions. Kio is to become a Western 
Dardanelles. 

The minister who drops the announeenieut of this 
insanity on the British House of Commons, in an 
insidious sentence, is hailed by that assembly as " a 
minister of Peace." 

Your Peace-maker makes here a war for ven- 
geance ; then justifies it ou " principle,"* now ex- 
acts plunder by armies, now interferes with the jus- 
tice of others by fleets. 

And where is all this intervention to end ? If 
" improper acts," or " war," or " bad government," 
be of themselves reason why we should interfere, 
then we ought to have a new code. If bad Govern- 
ment is a justification for our interference, it be- 
comes our duty to interfere wherever it exists. AVe 
must go and seek it wherever it is to be found. There 
is no middle course. If intervention is not unlawfiil, 
it is obligatory. If we can have in any case grounds 
for interfering, we cannot escape from interfering 
whenever such grounds exist. 

If it is our duty to interfere, it becomes our duty 
to suffer it. The consequence must be intei-ference 
of each state in all other states ; interference will be 
backwards and forwards ; aud reciprocally in oppo- 
site senses till chaos ensues. 

But it is not merely to collisions in the Westei'n 

• " 1 nni afreid there is some great principle at work wlien eitili- 
lation Bild rvGncniBiit como ill oontaut ititli barbariim, which mf^D* 
it impoBtiible to apply the rules obaorred toward more adTsnrad 
nationB ; more enpecially when oivilUation and refinement uume \iv 
MOtaot ttifii barbanaw, in tin imiaeiueli/ estendfld eovotrjir — &t 
^. .flw/ vt lie tear in Sciiuie. 
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Hemispbere — or to codes in protected Greece, that | 
this exuberance of public eharitics applies — we i 
take in infidels and Turks. The English and French | 
goyernments have recently required : — " That the J 
puniahment of death should not again be inflicted 1 
upon Rayahs, who, having embraced Mabometanism, 1 
might subsequently recant its tenets." 1 

Turkey does not possess an assembly for manufac- * 
turing lawa. There is no possible way by which the 
requisition of these foreign governments can be ac- 
ceded to, save by an act of usurpation on the part of ^ 
the Sidtan. At one and the same moment you are I 
laying prostrate international law in America, making > 
a constitution in Greece, and destroying one in 1 
Turkey. The disinterestedness of the idea is how- I 
ever great. Turkey stiii clings in untiring confidence ' 
to you as her support against your common enemy: 
lier good-will as her internal order, was your strength 
and best possession; by the same blow you level 
both, if you succeed ; and cast her into tlie arms of 
your enemy, if you fail. Was ever such exhibition 
of civilizing propensities?* 

See the consequences : — 

" The Turkish Ministers regarded the demand as 
an interference with their national independence and 
their religious laws, and were determined not to 
yield the point, and abide tbe cousequencea of tbeif 
refusal." 

Another report says :^" It appears that the 
greatest excitement has been caused at the Porte by 
tbe demand of the English and French Ambassadors, 

* Tlie Chronirle remarkfl " As the nfijiir ataodfl Ht present, Kuidwi 
inQuence at Coiiataiitinople has but tci instigate tbe execution otmu 
relapsed Chriatisai in order to drive the mal BnTO^& af Fcsnce « 
England from the field." 
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Sultan should give a. formal engagement to 

hereafter all religious executions. The LHema, 

le council of the church, has been called on 

the deliberation of the Divan ; as, on the one 

, the Porte has the dread of disobliging the 

iresentatives of the great powers ; and on tlie other, 
of shocking the prejudices of the Mahomedan people, 
ea which its esistence is based." 

I know not how to proceed. To argue with such 
a nation, or to reason upon such facts, would be 
Hke appealing to the understanding of a maniac, or 
drawing conclusions from his acts. 

Last month England leamt that the British 
representative at Constantinople had been inter- 
fering to interupt communication between Circassia 
and Turkey. This month we learn that the Russian 
representative had been following up his blow; 
how is it that in projects of reform and economy, 
proposes that Russia be called upon to pay 
the salaries of British ministers at home, and British 
amhassadors abroad? 

The Newspaper correspondence from Constanti- 
nople had been remarkable for its intelligence, and for 
the union of the correspondents of the different 
organs, in exposing the fatuity of our acts. But now 
a pit has been dug for them, and they have fallen 
into it. While they spoke words good, useful, aud 
necessary, no one heeded them, now they will be 
heeded. The recent act of diplomatic fanaticism is 
thus by them represented to England. "These 
ministers (who inflicted death upon the Armenian 
renegade) did answer to the representatives of the 
interceding powers, that in future such executions 
should be avoided. The engagement, not solemnly 
givenj was deemed to be sufficiently guatan^ecOi Vi-j . 
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honour Ani good faith. Scarcely two months eli 
when these ministera inflict death on an unfoi 
Christian for alleged apostacy. The cnme (of 
Turkish ministers), aggravated by such mark^ 
dishonesty and insult, has elicited violent measi 
from the English and French governments." E' 
word of this statement is a falsehood. No Turl 
minister could give a promise on such a subject — ^1 
Turkish minister could inflict such a penalty, 
Turkish minister did not, in the one case or the oi 
inflict that penalty. It was a judicial sentence, wil 
which no one coidd interfere ; and in Turkey evei 
yet ministerial " responsibility" has not succeeded i] 
subverting the powers of a tribunal, or the anthori^ 
of law,— however unconscious of the fact the EuiQi 
pean population or the newspaper correspondent 
may be. 

The ^vriter proceeds thus : — 

" It may be asked, on the other side, what righl 
we have to interfere with these religions ordinanca 
of an independent people ? We only answer, iht 
right engendered by the noblest impulses ofhumamty, 
founded upon a great nuyral principle, and sanctioned 
by the tolerant and civilizing spirit of the age, thq 
right wliich enables a powerless potentate to demand 
toleration for the Catholic Church, when oppressed 
by one of the most powerful monarchs of the 
world." 

You have then a difi'erent rule of right for Turks, 
and Americans. You discriminate by Sir R. Peel's 
" great Principle." Lord Denman, speaking of the 
Louisiana case, says — 

" I am aware that it is impossible for the state to 
interfere." 

He ag'ain says — 
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one can be more sensible than I am of the 
and right of all states to form their own laws. 
'. am also sensible how jealous every state is of 
_ interfered with in their execution." 
'as Lord Denman aware that we — the Englist 
— or certain men acting for us, had done in 
;ey what he, a Judge, held it " impossible" that 
state could do ? Hia judgment ne have here as 
linctly as if the case had beeu brought before him 
the bench. Woidd it not then become a Judge of 
tbe laud to raise his voice against the crime of his 
tmu govcrunoent, where he, not dcnouucing, became 
« party, and where that voice did possess weight and 
, before giving his care to the distant pro- 
tinces of an alien govemmeut ? If charity begins at 
home, surely repression of vice and crime, beginning 
not there, must be a mockeiy and a deceit. 

I thank the writer for placing in parallel the two 
aes ; hut would any one, save a hireling, a fanatic, 
or a foot, not have reasoned from the ease of the Pope 
thus — " go and do justice in Poland, where you are 
bound and called upon, before you come to interfere 
in Turkey, where you have no right, and where your 
interference will only help the common enemy that 
will soon treat all of you, Protestants and Mussulmans, 
as she is now treating Poland?" 

It is strange that, at this moment, two signal 
changes have been effected in legislation, as bearing 
on capital punishment and proselytism. These have 
sinQultaneously occurred in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. The one in Greece, the other in 
Louisiana. The first makes among Christians prose- 
lytism penal, though the puviskvient is not yet 
specified. The other makes assistance given to the 
escape of a slave a cajAtal offence! Oreticc -weWNa 
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wrested from Turkey — we have moulded the state 
controlled it — we could not exert our civilizing di 
position to prevent the introduction of so fanatic 
spirit into a code to which we give our sanctioii-!| -^ 
ahhorrcnt as is the late judgment in Louisiana, in - 
dare not threaten the United States. I 

The Tiyka have never done injury to England-*™ 
they have suffered the most cruel injury from ua- 
they afford a field for trade and commerce — tl 
suffer us to grow rich on their soil without rcqi 
any thing in return. We have a population 
to the British crown, amounting to 7000 i 
persons in Turkey, over whom we are allowed 
retain entire jurisdiction, giving to Turkey in ret 
no right of jurisdiction over her subjects in our 
ritories. We are the benefitted parties in the inteiJj 
course, and the solely profiting parties by the bondaf 
that connect ua. Vet so little do we fulfil the obli-j 
gation of exercising that jurisdiction which she yields' 
to us, that we have established no tribunal to repr«>s 
misdemeanours and crimes.* 

England has bound herself by Treaty to maintain 
the independence and the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire : this law existed when that compact was 
made. It is not asserted, as it was by Prussia in 
respect to Poland in 1772, that an internal change 
had abrogated an external guai'antcc. England has 
interfered in common with another power, giving the 
character of conspiracy to the crime, to require the 
law to be set aside ; that is to coerce the higheat 
tribunal in the land, and one possessing rather than 

• The CIiriatiaQ murderer of s MubsuIiubb, is bj England with- 
drawn from the judioaturo o£ the 00 uu try, eubmitted to no judicatory 
bj Sngland — he ia merely shipped off, and maj in a iew montha 
re-appear to murder anDther. 



J' Bovereign the attributes of snpreme power, 
fcce and England do not threaten war, but they 
gonate that they shall give up the Ottoman empire 
Russia, into whose Lands they have already bc- 
Inyed it. Can there be in England men to plot and 
eiecute such villany? are we men to endure it? 
There is heaping up a store of vengeance. Such acts 
are too often repeated — they come in too many 
shapes. 

Suppose France and Russia were to signify, through 
AeiT representatives, to the English government, 
that they would not suffer the esecution of some 
imtence against a housebreaker or a murderer, and 
that this was done to embarrass or to change a 
ministry. What would Englishmen say to these 
nations ? 

A Constantinople correspondent writes : — 
"Those who are acquainted by long residence with 
the conntry, dread the results of this interference 
with the religious prejudices of the people, and anti- 
cipate a popular outbreak ; those who have followed 
the diplomatic affairs of the last ten years expect 
only a change of ministry." 

Can there be any thing more devoutly to be prayed 
for than disunion between England and France, since 
their so-caUed aDianee brings such fruit. Singly, 
neither of them coidd have dai-ed. 

We who cannot maintain our laws at home, inter- 
fere to prevent the execution of the laws elsewhere, 
We, who dare not utter a word, when half a million 
of people are smitten by an infamous decree on the 
part of a cabinet, our ally, quan-el with a state that 
we pretend to protect, hecause in the execution of 
its laws — laws that have been unchanged for centuries, 
a hnman head falls to the ground. If you oietate^ 
the bqtmds of your own duties and rigUta, to pTCTCiaX.^ 
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tiiat wliich is wrong in Turkey, why do yon negli 
Rossia? Why do yoii not correct Prussia? Thi 

was no law existing in Russia for the expulsion of t 
Jews, or the persecution of the Roman Catholic 
there was no law in Prussia to enact perfidy an 
violence against the Poles. The act of Turkey wi 
performed under an obligation which the dictates < 
right and reason bound you to respect.* The acta ( 
Prussia and Russia are voluntary and in violation i 
compacts which you are bound to enforce. To intei 
fere in Turkey you had to violate the solemn engagti 
ments that you had entered into. Not to interfer 
in Russia, you had also f-o violate your engagcmenl 
On what ground then do you take your stand ? 1 
is not on law. If it be upou humanity, make equa 
distribution of your sympathies. Or is this a preteat 
for partitioning Turkey ? Lord Palmerstou ia not 
Foreign minister. 

Heretofore interfering in the affairs of a Foreiga 
state was considered a heinous crime by Englishmenj 
men took credit to themselves for denouncing it, jui 
as they wo\ild for bribery or corruption. Now 
one party after the other has fallen into itj 
practise it with parade on every occasion in matters 
the most diverse, on fields the most remote. 

To allege good intention is what every criminai 
will do, if he can, in mitigation of his sentence. This 
is the reason which the British government alone 
has to offer for its acts ! 

Sir R. Peel, on the 8th of February, gave credit toj 
Lord Auckland for being moved (in acts, which have 
brought the loss of 15,000 British lives, and have 

• Tlie capital punislitaent of rflUpsod apostates has alwaji 
ransidenid b; the Eastern CbriBtiana as the proiaalion of th* 
CAruiian faith. 
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been judged by Sir R. Peel to have been both disad- 
vantageous and unjust) " by the purest motives." 
On the 14th of March, he " called upon the House 
to believe that in the instructions nhieh they had 
sent to Greece, they (the Government) had been 
influenced by the purest motives." On the 7th of 
March, Sir R. Pec], in replying to the charges of par- 
iizansbip of our officers between Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres, said, " If they have stepped beyond 
the strict line of their instructions, they have been 
influenced by the best of motives." 

When Sir R. Peel will have descended to the grave, 
what sentence of his will survive to future generations? 
Throughout the dreary mass of hia mispent speech, 
vhat passage can be found that shall be quoted, 
beside the words that have been handed down to us 
from the men who have restored the affairs of 
nations ? 

Yet this is the leader as well as the sample of the age. 
la there not one amongst the leading men of England 
•wh.o "vnW withdraw for a time from Us idle occupations 
to qualify himself for performing to his country the 
service of saving it ? 




VIII.— APPEAL TO THE COUNTEY. 

To the statement that the use of Parliament, 
purpose of a Crown, were alike frustrated by 
usurpations of the House of Commons.* The 
lowing objection has been urged by a leading 
litician : — 

"Though the ministers of state have to he 
pointed by the crown from the majority, still, if 
king or queen approves not of those ministers, t! 
crown has the power of dissolving the parliamenl 
and appealing to the nation; and this is the pro] 
constitutional practice. It would never do for thi 
crown to have the power of imposing its ministei 
upon the nation against its will ; but by its power oF 
dissolving the parliament, the crown can take the 
sense of the nation." 

If the king is invested ^vith the prerogative of 
executing the law, the parliament is invested with 
the high function of calling to account and punishing 
his servants who offend. This is the simplest scheme 
of government ever devised, and is also the law oi 
England. If you have the House of Commons im- 
posing its ministers on the Crown, you have no longer 
a Crown ; if the House of Commons has its ministers 
it is itself no longer a check upon the Crown : if thi» 
be done by a faction or a majority, why then you have 
no longer a House of Commons, 

* In reference to an artide entitled " Cabinet and ParliamBntaiy 
G-DvemmBnt," Foryolio (new Beries) Tol. Ill, page 681. 
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It is admitted that the real ftraction of the ctowb 
is the appointing of the ministers, but it is averred 
that these functions are limited in practice: Here 
13 a manifest contradiction. As well might it be i 
said, it is aud it is not the duty of the crown to 
appoint its ministers, "Appeal to the country !" A 
century and a half ago there was still a country as 
there was a crown ; there is now no country — there 
are only the factions. The word therefore has no 
longer a meaning. The crown formerly, if over- 
ridden by faction, might have appealed to the 
country — it could not do so now even were there a 
country. To appeal to the electors against ministers 
imposed by the majority of the elected, is to appeal 
&om the majority to the minority. The country's 
intervention can appear only in changing one majority 
into another, and imposing upon the crown another 
set of ministers ; and this imaginary appeal is said to 
be a "constitutional practice !" Either it is the 
right of the crown to appoint its ministers, or it is i 
not. K it is its right, it is its duty. 

"It would never do for the crown to have the 
power of imposing its ministers upon the nation." — 
But it had just been admitted, that the very function 
of the crown was to appoint the ministers. Why -j 
would it never do for the crown to appoint them ? 
"What has the nation to do with the persons who fill 
Iiigh offices, auy more than with the peraou who fills 
the highest office ? What the nation has to do with, 
is l/ieir ads ; and it is precisely because the nation 
lias lost control over these, that their persons have 
become a matter of importance. " The crown can T 
I take the seuse of the nation !" Let us me how, T 
I A set of ministere are imposed upon tUe ctqvjav •, 'ilaa'j 
.^ix>, therefore, the m^ority in. tlie H.0US&1 ttii^,Q^ _ 
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course, for the time being in the nation. The Qi 
henceforward can only act through them ; and it ii 
through those very ministers that she is to take 
against them the sense of the nation, in which they 
have the majority — or, in this case of the cotem- 
porary ehifting of parties in the country, still 
retaining the majority in the House, which they 
are to dissolve because favourable to themselves 
This is the doctrine of the constitution, as laid down 
by a practical politician and a gifted man. Such is 
the result of attempting to find reasons in accordance 
with the constitution for a practice subversive of it — 
a practice which would ruin ineritably any private 
concern into which it was introduced. It is, in plain 
language, converting the body that is to control into 
the body that is to act ; making the officer that is to 
act, lend his sanction to the act which he does not 
perform. 

There was, however, one occasion on which a Queen . 
did appeal to the country. The successes of the war 
under Anne, and the ambition and designs of Marl- 
borough, bad to a degree unknown at any previous 
period rendered the cabinets independent of Queen 
and Parliament, and they combined to exclude their 
opponents from the Council. Having great popu- 
larity, and having allied themselves with foreign ■ 
powers and statesmen, the Queen found herself as it ] 
were in their hands, and the cabal of two reigns 
before was revived in an opposite sense — no longer to 
serve but to enslave the monarch. The Queen did 
make an effort : she dismissed the ministry, and ap- 
pealed to the country, but she dismissed the ministry 
first. "The Queen," says Smollett, "was greatly 
applauded for thus asserting her just Prerogative, and < 
setting berseltfree from the arbitrary cabal by which 
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ahe had been so long kept in dependence. TLo Duke 
of Beaufort went to the Court on this occasion, and 
told her Majesty that he waa extremely glad that he 
could now salute her Queen indeed." What was the 
consequence? The Queen having got rid of the 
faetion as a party, fell into the hands of another. 
From that hour to the present the notions of every 
man in England have been entirely the reverse of 
what, down to that period, they ever had been. Up 
to that period our forefathers held the chief of a 
department responsible for his department, and would 
have considered government by a club acting in eon- 
cert, to keep or resign their places together, and sup- 
ported by a faction without, an "insolence to the 
crown," as said Bolingbroke, and an " intoUerable 
tyranny over the people," as said Ralph. 

In 1711 the Parliament offered advice to the erown 
in respect to the Spanish succession. Several peers 
signed a protest against this address, as an infringe- 
ment of the royal prerogative. They meant that the 
Queen, in the exercise of her Prerogative, having to 
act through persons responsible to Parliament, the 
advice offered would diminish the responsibility of 
&ixe individuals, and stay the hand of Parliament 
from subsequent proceedings, and to this end wished 
to take care, in the words of Sir R. Walpole, " that 
the ministry's war did not become the parliament's 
war." But if the Parliament appoints the ministers, 
it undertakes the management of those concerns. 
No ! it knows nothing about them. While negotia- 
tions are pending it is warned off by the royal pre- 
rogative, so that the majority which nominates them 
instantly loses all control over them. 

Formerly there was danger to the minister after he 
Jeilj hut in process of time an mteiest ol tabiiiela 
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sprang up and even that chance was lost 
maxim is, that the existing government is not' 
" lend its weight to crush its predecessors."* 

Permanency is generally considered an attribute 
excellence ; here that which is permanent is evil, 
is the permanency of continuous destructions, 
party when acquiring the occasion of conferring tl 
jcreatest benefits on their country, and securing aa* 
thority and command for themselves, are able to nse 
that station only in such a manner as to make them- 
selves coutemptible, and ho raise the character of! 
their predecessors. Thus is party and faction not a 
state of enmity but of mutual understanding, the 
knowledge of which is restricted to the higher sphere, 
whilst the vulgar of faction are made to wage fierce 
war the one on the other. From this has resulted an 
anomalous condition, of which some future historian 
may make the discovery, and it is this, that the per- 
manency of the system depends upon the shifting of 
the meu. Periodically the nation becomes disgusted 
and indignant — it wiU endure it no longer — it 
changes the men. The unendurable measures are 
endured under the new names, and this results from 
the wonderful delusion in the minds of all that there 
is yet a comitry to appeal to. 

We hold the maxim, that the king can do no 
wrong [ but does a king do no wrong in abdicating 
the use of his power ?t What greater wrong can he 
do ? and does not the epithet of treasonable apply to 
the mal-practices by which men shall contrive to 
pretwnt the king from doing what he ought to do — 
the appointing of fit and proper persons to be his 



• Sir E. Pael in tlio debate oi 
\ The power of the erown n 



han war. 
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Klurvaats? Persons cannot be fit and proper if they 
«re favourites and partizans of the sovereign himself; 
and how much more of a faction or a mob ! 

The first step in decline was neglect of parliament 
to do its duty, in preventing wrong, and impeaching 
ministers for crimes. The result was, despite their 
own maxim, that the king could do no wroug, that 
they uncrowned, beheaded, and expelled kinr/s, A 
king can do no wrong 1 yet you punish him, and 
change after change of man or dynasty follow — re- 
bellion against kingship — restoration of kingship — 
revolution. Articles of impeachment are exhibited 
against the king for deeds declared "illegal" none of 
which the king could have done himself, which he 
( did through ministers, and for which they were not 
held to answer. The king is expelled — the ministers 
remain tn office ! 

After the revolution, the government was con- 
ducted by selecting from each party the leading men. 
This man was said " to undertake " for the Whigs — 
thai man, "to undertake" for the Tories. A ma- 
jority in the House was ever ready to rise upon the 
ministry, censure their measures, inquire into their 
acts, thwart their objects, and yet never thought of 
displacing them as a body : one might be taken into 
custody, another sent to the Tower, auother im- 
peached, another voted an enemy to the state because 
of the advice he had given to the crown. They were, 
in fact, dealt with in an indiridual not a corporate 
aense. But as party became intense, then did each 
come to preponderate alternately. For a time govem- 
ment poised itself between them — at last government 
was usurped by party. Parliament supersedes crown 
— majority supersedes parliament — party supersedes 
majority. The several parties are tiien sa'jetaeAeA.^s^ j 
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the mutual uudcrstandings of the chiba, so that 
club, in the altemationa of power, secures the 
poly of place for its individual members. 

So old as Henry III the debate was, whether the- 
king or the parliament should name the chief officei*. 
of state ; but, then, the object was to prevent mere 
favonritcs and partizans from being placed in stations 
of dignity and trust. In those times all men were as 
alert respecting the misconduct of a minister as they 
are now in respect to that of a private man.* Now, 
the circle has completed the round ; for it is no longer 
the favourites of the monarch whom the parliament 
rejects; it is the favourites of the faction who are im- 
posed on the monarch. The faTourites of amonareh, 
parliament could hold to account, and bring to 
justice ; the favourites of the parliament — styled 
confidential servants of the crown — are invested with 
"responsibility" that is they may break the law, 
dispense with it, or make laws to legalize mis- 
deeds. 

Yet this omnipotent assembly, and the super- 
omnipotent majority therein, are not allowed to have 
their own way ! Parliament does not rule, it is the 

• "Bach member of Parliament was tbo ting's ' serrant,' the king's 
' Minister,' tlid king's 'rcBpoDsiblcHdiiBur.' The fiction of a Cabinet 
was tben unknown. When all Parliament men and king's eiccutivo 
offioora were hIiSb seryHits of the Crown, no prejudice of eaate, no 
interests of part}' interrenKi to Bcreen such aa were guilty or inoa- 
pablo from the pursuit of the rest. Miniatera themselves were a!tea 
the first to grant redress against the acta of their fellows. In the 
reign of King Henry III, the Lord Protootor Pembroke ia recorded 
to haTe given relief, as prajed, to one aggrieved hj his Highnesa'a 
own colleagne, the Juattciarj of England. In eriminal caaes, recourse 
was had to the formidable method of impeacliment before the 
Conneil itself or its Committee. It tutu generally svfficient if iha 
pTBseidment Hvremade upon the oathj of 'tirelve men,' aa in Cases of 
maaner dalicguencj'."— jl»wie^'» Coast. 0/ England. 
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Fery slave of the two clubs of leaders.* In & grave 
matter they must not have their own way, because it 
is important, nor in a trifling matter, because it is 
iosigmficant. Men sent to represent, not grievances 
but opinions- — ^an assemblage conducting public affairs, 
not because they concur, but because they disagree — 
such is the House of Commons, appointed to redress 
grievances, become, of all grievances ever conceived 
or endured, itself the greatest. This assemblage, 
iwhich neither represents the country nor controls the 
government, disposes of the one to the other, and 
then declares itself — omnipotent ! They have such 
omnipotence as felons have, except that thereto is 
added impunity. 

This may be beneficial to a few ; but even to those 
to whom it is so, it would be abhorrent, if their own 
right reason could prevail ; to the rest of the nation, 
it can prove no benefit or advantage whatever, dele- 
terious to the public, it is so to individual interests. 
Let us cease to speak of loyalty, or let us restore to 
our sovereign her freedom, and her power, in order 
that she too may be able to speak what is true and do 
what is right. 

' " The English peopla imagiiiBB that it is frea, but it is EDOoh 
miataien ; it is free onlj during the election, cf mumbera of Parli»- 
meiit i as saon as thcj are deetcd, it is enalafed, it is 
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intry is eipoBcd to perpetual oscillation between hollow 
prosperity and real calamity, wliereby nnGertaintj is introditood 
into the ralue of all property, ami a apirit of gamhllng and frso- 
ditlent speculation into the ordinai7 transBCtiona of domestic life." 
— Sir James OraJiatn. 

The acccBsion of George III divides political 
discusaion into two parts which present the most 
striking contrast to each other. The first offers prac- 
tical and immediate remedies for known grievances 
— the second speculative remedies for sufferings. 
Suffering, which is not the result of wrong, it is not 
the province of political institutions to avert, or of 
politicians to deal with : wrong is to be remedied 
only in its causes. "When wrongs have been suffered 
blindly, it is not to be expected that they can be 
remedied intelligently : then the remedy becomes 
the worst part of the disease. Such is our condition 
in respect to the money of the realm. 

In the Pentateuch a curse is pronounced against 
the man who changes the weights and measures. 
In the present day, the laws of exchange are based 
upon a constant alteration of weights aud measurea. 

The value of gold is to be measured by itself; how 
can any suhstance be the measure of its own worth — 
in other things? the worth of gold is to be es- 

* In the dceigo of these EsBaye, the present was to hare followed 
one on the chedit stbtem, tracing the process of the accumulation 
of debt from 1683 to the fallacy contained in that term. That 
Essay has 90 extended Irom its historical nature as to have become 
unaraHable for its oHginsJ purpose. 
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I tablished by its own weight, under a false denomi- 
nation of that weight — and an ounce is to be worth 
so many "pounds" and fractions of pounds. This is 
— falsifying a measure, not establishing a standard ! 

Tbe gold money that circulates iu England amounts 
to but & tenth part of the paper money that circulates 
vitb it, and both constitute but a small portion of 
the aggregate wealth and obligations of the com- 
mnnity and of individuals. This mass is subjected 
to change by every change in this iietitious standard. 

The worth of gold, like that of any other com- 
modity, depends on the quantity on band — make 
it depend on the amount of paper in circulation, 
irhich paper is to be regulated by it ! 

If I give a man a piece of coin in beu of somethii^ 
else, it is barter. If I give liim a note of hand, or 
if he trusts me without it, it is credit. All the 
reasoning in the world will make nothing more of 
commerce. All that philosophers ever talked or wrote, 
could not disturb a single transaction of the value 
of a groat between the humblest artizans, it ia 
another thing when idle speech is transformed into 
legislation. " A standard of value " as a proposition 
is an absurdity, but when parbament decides that 
you shall not measure this commodity by that com- 
modity, according to your wants, or those of others, 
but by a curious plan of its own " for regulating the 
Bank issues," " preventing fluctuations," and " pro- 
tecting the nation against the drain of Foreign 
Exchange," — then is it colossal robbery. 

Gold and silver are the commodities that moat 
fluctuate in value. No others have to the same 
extent varied in quantity or worth ; there having 
been in one age no leas than twenty times as much 
of them as at another age, and the difference of their 

Li , 
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eKchangeable value against other produces, being no 
leaa at one period than sixteen times what it has 
been at another. If the quantity of goods in a 
country augment, the money remainiug the same, 
the latter will increase in value, and vice versa : in 
other words, prices are high or low, in proportion to 
the quantity of the money in circulation. If there 
teere no laws regulating the standard of value, these 
differences would matter nothing ; for one half or one 
quarter, or one-twentieth part of the existing coin 
would as efficiently perform the service; but when 
you have fised a standard of value and have reduced 
to it taxes, rents, bonds, then every fluctuation of 
the value of gold on every contraction or extension of 
the paper in circulation, convulses society. When 
paper, from sign of trust between man and man, 
becomes money hy government authority, then Ib it 
liable to be increased or diminished by a secret and 
irresponsible power, and becomes the most terrible 
of scourges ever devised by, or inflicted on man. 

The consequences are too intricate for observation; 
too mysterions for exposure : they may be compared 
to private robberies committed by or on each indi- 
vidual throughout the land. If there were equality 
in the number of the sufferers and balance of prcfit 
and loss, still would this be atrocious and inconceiv- 
able ; but what is it when millions are sacrificed fiir 
the benefit of tens, and the wealth so accumulated 
is smitten with barrenness ! It ia a matter of con- 
gratulation rather than of regret, that hundreds 
of millions wrung from the sweat oi' pauper-branded 
brows have been sunk in foreign loans and pito- 
jects. 

Before the general coinage of Henry the Seventh, 
tie seuiorege and the laws aSecVing rac\iVii.\;\Qtt in%&K 
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I the money-changers exceedingly averse to the use of 
English coin, and the excess of exports over imports 
(three- fourths, or sometimes four-fifths) was paid for 
in foreign coin or bullion, so that there was to be 
found in common traffic in England, every denomina- 
tion of foreign coin from those of Byzantium to those 
of Lisbon; gold and silver circulated also by tale and 
in grain, and it required great experience in the 
detecting of coins and in the assaying and weighing 
of metals to traffic therein : this was the trade of the 
goldsmiths and Jews, exercised under severe penalties. 
There was no subject of deeper importance to the 
public, and several Parliaments were assembled in 
consequence of the general suffering from counterfeit 
money, after many failures at last the cure was found 
and it was a standard op metal. The British coin 
was now the most pure in Europe, and our coinage 
■was the model for other states. The " currency" 
■was brought to the most perfect state that it was 
pOBsihle to imagine ; gold and silver coin wanted for 
the pnrposea of commerce was reduced to a known 
quality and quantity as signified by the mark it bore 
— further than this no law. 

We pass down two centuries aud a half, during 
■which care has relaxed and abuse revived,* and we 
find England convulsed again with currency. We 
have not relapsed into our former errors, but have 
entered upon a new field: we are in chase of an "ideal 
standard." We now scout the touchstone and the 



• Lord Liverpool mentiona in his celcbrftted letter that thoeoinags 
bad detariocflted in the timo of William the Third 40 per cent., but 
be ratea the lalae hj the motel, laaving out of consideratioa the 
cbsjige in its worth b; tho inllui trom America. William's bill to 
reitore the ctaretun/ was tmalDgonB to Sir B. Peel's meoBure of 
1819. 
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scales as childish things; we call for law to mi 
value immutable ! 

Value means what a thing is worth of eomethir^ 
else — the worth of each shifting by the worth of all 
other things by it. The value of coin depends upon 
its scarcity, or its abundance. The worth of com upon 
the land on which it is produced — the relative pro- 
portion of pasturage and tillage — the instrumentH 
of agriculture, manure and drainage — -the internal 
arrangeraenta of the farm by which the husbandman 
and the labourer aie united or dissevered in interests — 
on the condition, moral and practical, of the labourer 
— the repose and tranquillity of the country — the 
amount of taxation — on the science employed in the 
abstraction of ores (iron or gold) from the bowels of 
the earth— but far more than all these, upon the 
mode of taxation. So, likewise, every other produce. 
Tliere is no fixed rule nor rateable tides or ebbs for 
any one ; and if there were a rule or a thousand rules 
or fixed ebbs or tides, it would not depend on parlia- 
ments to control them. If, then, there is a quantity 
of corn to be exchanged for a quantity of copper, or 
of iron, it is upon the relative worth of each, known 
by each man upon the spot, and by each trader, and 
never inquired into as a philosophical question^ — that 
must depend the quantity of the one to be given 
against a certain quantity of the other. 

"The difference in the price of commodities," saya 
Jacob, in his inquiry into the precious metals (vol. 1, 
p. 163)), " only really marks the fluctuations in the 
price of gold and silver." There have been famines 
in cities filled with hoarded treasure. Corn has been 
worth more than its weight in gold. The fluctuation 
of one cannot rate the fluctuation of any other. 
Nevertheless com has been considered the most 
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steady meter of the prices of other objects; it is by 
n that we ascertain the value of gold, not by gold 
that of corn. At the period of the fall of the Koman 
republic, and within the compass of a single life, the 
change of relative value, between gold and corn, was 
80 great, that the measure of the latter which sold 
for Is. 4d. of our money, coat £1. Corn had not 
hecoiQC dear, but gold cheap. In striking the 
average of the price between the time of the dia- 
corery of the American mines and the beginning of 
this century, gold and silver have fallen in command 
over the neccasarics of life in an equal proportion.* 

"Much puzzling," says Cobbett, "has arisen on 
this subject, from this, that the note always retained 
ite nominal value, and always goes by the same name 
— a pound-note is still a pound-note, whether it be 
vorth as much as it was or not, and this is called the 
Standard of Value." The pound-note has no charac- 
ter belonging to a standard. Indeed it is exactly 
the reverse of a standard — for it is the thing itself. 
A thing fluctuating and a name permanent ! In 
1841 a pound was equal to a certain number of 
pounds of grain, and in 1843 it was equal to a differ- 
ent number of pounds of grain; it was consequently 
no longer the same pound — the change was not in 

* The price of bread at Borne midei' AugusCug, and in England at 
the begianing of this ceutiirj.haa beeDeBtimatedeqiulto each other: 
this has been one ground for inferring equulltj in the quantitj of the 
precioui mctalB in eirculBtion at tho two periods ; but the EidsB in 
Borne not falling on consomption, tho money vnlae of bread vould 
be maeh lower. It might be said that our deiterity in agriculture 
would componaate for the bnrden and (he mode of our taxation. 
Thia ie to be answered hj reforoneo to oountries where agriouttucal 
metlioda as rude as those of Borne are emplaned, and where je( the 
price of com ia infinitelj lower than it is in England, with all our 
improTements and means of transport. 
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the grain but in the pound. The harvest or thfl 

seasons influenced not the market, but changes id 
our laws regulating the taxes! In 1823 com was 
worth 43s. the quarter ; in 1820, 65s. ; whence this 
difference? The amount of loan of the Bank to the 
Govemment. Some millions are lent to Govern- 
meut, and therefore bo many more millions of paper 
are put in circulation; more money must be given 
for every thing, for money is cheapened ; and this is 
called " Govemment securities." In the one case a 
tariff, in the other an operation merely of banking, 
which at the time no one knows of, changes every 
pound in every man's pocket ; the value of every 
obligation, the amount of every tax r one man gets 
more than his due, another less than his right : the 
rich is made richer, the poor impoverished, and all 
this comes frara what ? From taking that which is 
liable to fluctuations from every cause and calhng it 
Standard of Value j doing this, you arc lost in a 
maze of idle words and a chaos of confused results, 
and thus the Parliament exercises its privilege of 
making laws. Formerly there was fluctuation in 
price, the result of circumstance ; now there are 
convulsions in price, the result of legislation — the 
pretext being to keep prices steady ! There is uothing 
great that is not natural; here the greatness of the 
measure depends upon its being so imnatural, that 
the sense of common men is overwhelmed, and the 
people are struck dumb and so led to slaughter. 

And in what did the measure of 1819 origiEiate? 
The pound-note circulated for 17s, It was proposed 
to make by law the pound-note equal to 20s. Had 
it been proposed to make it 10s, the immorality 
would have been as great, but the burdens of the 
state less by one half. The purpose waa to double 
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Eardens, and it was accomplished, for the gold 
creased in value by the new demand.* Could 
' «ach things be done in the face of a people that had 
not been mystified by words ? 

Seeing that England, fighting for a phantom, has 
enacted against herself terrible laws which overpower 
the imagination by the enormity of the misery they 
bring, and the dark shadows of the consequences 
■whit^ they east — what remains but to deal with her 
as one insane? The insanity is not in the brain, 
where it would be incurable, but in the tongue, 
■where it is easy of cure when set about in the right 
way.t 

When England becomes sane she will know that 
for tampering with coin the proper tribunal is the 
Old Bailey ; it is too base a treason for the Tower ! 
Then too she wiU know — that as guilty as the man who 
proposed such laws was, so was each man that assented 
to them, — and far more the Parliament who bargained 
for them, — bargained to suffer them as evils which 
they were conscious of, in exchange for the gratifying 
of hopes as criminal and as deluaive.f 

You have taken as your standard of value two 
materials : the one, that which has undergone the 
greatest of all fluctuations ; the other — rags, which 
you hold equal to gold, because " convertible," and 

' The proposera of tliB meaaure deulared that tlie loss to the 
nataon in debt, taiee, ka. woold be only 3 per cent. ; to ground thin 
■Bsertion, £7,000,000 sterling were poured into the market at the 
Mint price wliile the Committee was aittiag. — Sea Sir J. GraKatiCt 
" Com and Carrsscg." 

+ " Wealth \ It wore well if the ambiguities of this word had 
done no more than puzile philosoplicra. One of Ihem gave birth 
to thB mercantile system." — WTieatley's Logic, p. 233. 

X See Sir James Qraliam's " Com and Ourrencj," where is shown 
t^t the Houac of Commons in 1819, bartered the Com Laws 
it the Currency Laws, 
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which you iiae only because it is not convertible 
you call the sound principle of a currency. 

But Sir R, Peel has dug a second iutrenchmen 
behind the first in the citadel of fallacy. It is now 
no longer atandaiv] of value, but ideal standard. A 
least the debate (see correspondence with the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Iiigleby"! 
admirable letter) ia now on the " Ideal Unit." To 
apeak of an ideal standard is to assert that the 
standard in question is an unreal one, 

Interwoven with the fallacy of "ideal unit" and 
" value standard," is now — who shall deny? — the 
very existence of England. Pauperism, hatred of 
class and class, class legislation, centralization of 
power, fictitious increase of public debt, danger of 
bank stoppage, fluctuations, foreign grain, panic, all 
spring from or depend on monetary laws, which 
could not exist if there were no discussion on those 
abstract points. There could be no such discussion 
if the nation could feel the senselessness of the terms 
ideal, unit, Stc. The poor African may here help us, 
for he has an "ideal standard:" one real because 
only ideal. 

This standard has a name, it is "bar ;"* originally 
derived from a bar of iron. They measure the iron 
by this standard in their minds — " a bar" is worth so 
many material bars, according to the changes of the 
market, of gold, or the pound of beads, or the dozen 
knives, or a sheep, or a slave. By this method 
changes in value are estimated whilst the operations 
of exchange arc effected with the utmost ease. It is 
an Algebraic conversion of various values into one 
denomination, which not interfering with any one 
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rial or produce, and nsed to rate only, is in- 
lable, and stands as a mathematical rule in tlic 

ascertained that the amount of mon^ 
all value and all possessions, it follows that if 
gold or pai>er were diminished the property of 
'CTery man would be changed; he would receive more 
his due, and pay more than his debt, and so the 
other -way. Thus it is that the influx of precious 
metals by dimiaishing the nominal value of coin, has 
been considered so conducive to the emancipation of 
the people, the establishment of the rights and the 
extension of the enterprise and energies of Europe. 
It may be inferred, that a diminution of the precious 
metals would have the opposite effect ; and in that 
case, no matter of graver consideration can be pre- 
Beated, and no announcement of more alarming 
import made than this — that the precious metals are 
dimimsKiug, and that during the last quarter of a 
century the order has been inverted, and yearly accu- 
mulation made way for a yearly loss. 

At the time of the establishment of the Eoman 
empire, the sudden Uberation of gold from the trea- 
sures of various empires, augmented the amount of 
money in circulation, in the space of fifty years, in 
nearly the same proportion as in Europe by the dis- 
covery of the mines of America. The change in the 
former period produced little effect ; gold as it in- 
creased in abundance diminished in value, that was 
alL At the time of the discovery of America, the 
precious metals in ISuropc were reduced to less than 
one-tenth of their sum in the time of Augustus, Bay 
£35,000,000. Since that period the tide has set in, 
it has flowed for two centuries and a half, and the 
pf precious metals amounted at tbe doae ot^b& 
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first quarter of this century to above ^800,000,000j 
Then the ebb commenced agaiiij anil though 
it not, we are carried down, and may at any inal 
be left stranded. t 

The decline of the precious metals no more affected 
the Roman empire, tlian their increase had formwli 
done. Observe and mark the breakers that for yoi 
will soon raise their head from out the einkiiig tide— 
the Roman empire had no debt ; the taxes were pai( 
in com rents, and by local assessments in kind ; thi 
obligations of man to man were equally so adjusted 
tte OUNCE of gold was not taken as a standard, Ibi 

MONEY WAS HBDUCED IN PROPOHTION AS THE META] 

BECAME DEAii. Supposc the Roman empire had beei 
overwhelmed with a debt to be paid in a certain weigU 
of gold— would it have required the aid of 
ancestors to overtlurow Rome? Suppose monetaiy 
laws had taken money itself as the standard of itself 
and so fixed all contracts between man and man, all 
assessments, and all rents — would it then have been 
left to England and the nineteenth century to reveal 
the phenomenon of pauperism? From Augustus, 
striking the average between the two empires, Rom« 
was for 700 years exposed to this progressive dimi- 
nution of the precious metals; what, then, imder ouri 
supposition, was not effected in one year, one gene- I 
ration, or one century, would be so in the nest : I 
expedient after expedient would be exhausted, the j 
chain broken to-day, the buj'dcn cast off, would be ) 
the one reforged, the other reladen on the morrow; | 

' These treoauries were thi^msclvis the mlnas of Home, Macedoa, 
Bgjpt, Franco (Thoulouse alone jielded nearly £10,000,000), to say ^ 
nothing of the deriTatiTa ffealtU from Spain and from the Eoat, ; 
throngh the conquests of Carthage and Aiesander. 

t The recent diacovary of the new supplies of gold has averted t 
practkiXlj this contingency. — Ed. 
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jmd if tlie delusion of " standard of value" continaed 
to endure — facta pass, delufiion endures — the fall of 
tte Eoman empire, whenever it did fall, would have 
been to succeeding ages an example of the effects of 
the " ideal unit," and of the " Standard of Value I" 

This is the picture of what is coming for England — ■ 
not for England alone — but for Europe. This will 
come if there were no cabinet at St, Petersburg, and 
not come the less surely or the more slowly because 
there is one. 

The tide of metallic wealth now flows rapidly in the 
wrong direction, and the amount of the inverted ratio, 
as compared with its advance in the previous century, 
is between five and sis. millions sterhug yearly. That 
advance bad enabled us to bear up agaiust the burdea 
of taxation and the novelty of debt. Now the con- 
verse is before us ; time, the alleviator and the 
remedier, has become the oppressor and the tyrant. 

When there were former tamperiugs with the cur- 
rency, that ia, deterioration of the metal, it was a 
grievance, and there was redress, and if the King 
saw not to it the Parliament did— now it is not 
grievance, and the ParKament's doing. We are slaves, 
and of a novel breed. Other slaves suffer, because 
they cannot get redress — wc, with a splendid army 
and fleet, because we do not think of it. Other 
davea have tyrants over them — we, uniting the ex- 
tremes of wealth and misery, find neither power in 
&e one nor courage in the other. We do the work 
of inquisitor and victim, and furnish ingenuity and 
flesh. The tongue has done it aU. The roar brings 
forth the monster. At the close of the seventeenth 
century, the word ckedit system brought forth 
public debt. At the begiiming of the uiuetcenth. 
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GTANDAKD OP VALUE Stalked forth, and behind 
come the realities he engenders — Panic — Monelm 
Orisis — Bankruptcy — and Revolution.* 



^tar^ 



* A pamphlet, "Furliamectarj Ueurpatioiie in respect toMoae^,' 
piiblisfaed in June, 1S19, whim the monetaty crisiB seemed to h 
abated, predicted its subs^ufnt intec^itj, and indicntcd tb 
means of BTerting ruin aftenrardd adopted in the Buepensioa of 
BiU of 1S44. 




S.— SUBDIVISION OF LABOUR. 

This expresBion does not convey a fallacy, it 
msmuates a falBebood. As an expreasion it is 
whimsical and silly enough, for we should have to 
commence with division ; and the sense implied 
is not a division of toil, but a union of crafts. 
However, let that pass. The faultiest laugo^e is 
always good enough for those who can use it. Let 
OS come to the implication. 

The Subdivision of Labour is the great boast of 
(dvilization : the completion of progress of me- 
chanics — its sign in political science. Its merit 
consists in cheapness, and in that merit we have 
the groimda and reason for the assembling of the 
popiilation ia factories, and for the creating of a 
distinction between commercial and agricultural 
interests. 

I was once the studious and humble disciple of 
Adam Smith. His work was my companion in 
travelling in the East, and I sought in it the light 
by which to read the circumstances around. After 
a period of struggle, I discovered that those cir- 
cnm stances afforded the light by which to aee 
through the darkness of Adam Smith. This how- 
ever was at the time scarcely more than a guess. 
The East and the West were difl'erent worlds, 
and perhaps Political Economy only belonged to 
Civilization. I returned to the West, and then dis- 
covered that political economy did indeed heLon^ to 
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^^B dvilizatioQ, being tbe nomenclature and classifical^otl 
^^P of the social diseases it has itself produced. 
^^ In the Highlands of Scotland domestic 

facture ia still a practice, and it is easy to compare 
by merely crossing a rivulet, the condition of tiro 
cottages in all other respects similarly situated 
the one of which the spinning-wheel is at work, and 
in the other of which the clothing is supplied hy tlie 
slop-shop. In the one you have industry, sobriety, 
practical intelligence, the love of domesticity and 
well-being. In the other you have the reverse. The 
difference in mere money value will be about dght 
pounds a year. So much for the cheapness obtained 
by subdivision of labour. " It is not " said a Hi^ 
land woman to me once, speaking of a neighbour, 
" that it is cheaper to go to the shop, but they are 
idle." 

When a household makes for itself the labour 
costs nothing, for it ia taken up at spare moments, 
and there is no household in which, if the habit 
existed, time could not he found for doing all its 
own work. But that habit can be maintained only 
by vigilance. Human nature is very prone to vie*,, 
and idleness is the parent of them all. Wlien tJiaj- 
the philosopher comes with a specious theory mS 
couraging this vice, the habit of industry ia expoAM 
to very serious hazard : when in addition tff 
these seductive phrases, fashions are introduced, ani 
when the nobles and leaders sever themselves froH- 
intercourse with their people, frequent the capita 
and buy everything in shops — taste, attachments, adJ 
self-respect stand in equal jeopardy with the halm 
of industry. This is the history of England and 4K 
k eivilization. ] 

^^ The unit of the nation, ia not l^i.e. dwi,\«^^ 
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ly. The iBdependence of the oation can reside 

ly in the independence of the units — that in- 

,ence consists in the use of its own hand. 

.lizatiou draws everything to the town, and 

.es each family dependant on the factory : 

that den is not transferred that sanctification 

nf the household by its easy tasks and varied occo- 

jntions, which has now departed. In addition to all 

,tiie rest, you divide the people into two hostile camps 

iaf dovmish boors and emasculated dwarfs. Good 

ivens ! a nation divided into agricultural and 

commercial interests calliag itself sane — nay styling 

itself enlightened and civilized, not only in spite of, 

but in consequence of this monstrous and unnatural 

division ! 

To subdivide a man is to execute him, if he 
deserves the sentence, to assassinate him if he does 
not. — The subdivision of labour is the assassination 
of a people. 



The following observations on the same subject are 
extracted from " The Pillars of Hercules :" — 
"The comparison between home-made and shop- 

Erchased goods cannot be instituted where the 
bit has been extinguished; the implements and 
flie dexterity arc wanting, and new habits have 
en, adjusted to the articles and stuffs that have 
1 introduced. In the highlands however the old 
habits subsist, and a family clothed by its own 
home work, saves one-third. Of course, no cotton 
will be used when clothing will be home-bred wool 
and home-grown flax. 

" The change in this respect is generally deplored ; 
hut it is considered as inevitable, no hand-labour 
]ieu^ abJe to st&ad against m&chmety. U.OX&&- 
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Epinning costs nothing. Twenty pounds i 
converted unobtrusively into the yearly clotbbgj 

laboni-er's fauiily by its own industry in tLe inta 
of other work. This makes no show ; but bra 
to market, send it to tlie factory, thence t 
broker, thence to the dealer, and you will I 
great commercial operations, and nominal \ 
engaged to the amount of twenty times its i 
The cloth so returned not half as durable, i 
labourer twice as much as it would hare eoatj 
in money, had he paid for spinning, -weaving] 
The working class is tlius amerced to suppS 
wretched factory population, a parasitical shop -i 
class, and a fictitious commercial, monetary 1 
financial system. The landlord, for hia share, j 
five shillings per acre poor's-rates. This ii 
result not of " cheapness," but of delusion, 
people of England were better clothed, and fed 1 
at present, when there were no commerce and 
factories. At this moment after exhausting huj 
ingenuity, they are returning to domestic laboui 
a means of remedying the evils of Ireland ! 

" Hatlam has admitted that in those times wj| 
we look back on with pity, the labourer received ti 
as much as at present for his labour. This \ 
terrible blow and a fearful avowal. Mr. Macao 
on the contrary, sees nothing but progress, hi 
of nothing but decay" — He must have transpt 
the two senses, or carefully selected the spots 
indulging in their use; if indeed by progress 
means approach towards a fair remuneration 
labour, and by decay a falling away from j 
judgment in important concerns — or is it his purp 
to cover Hallam's indiscretion ? — " They say that 
former times the people were better off. The ti 
will come that they will say the same of this. If 
be in a state of progress, those who speak thus m 
be very foolish, and if the proposition deserved noti 
it required reputation," 
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But ttie Arab woman asked 'are yourwomen hap- 
r tlian we ?' The European lady would be shocked 
tke very possibility of comparison. She shrinks 
im domestic occupation, yet is she not able to expel 
ititre, so as to despise Nausicaa and Naomi, We 
mot refuse to bow before the shades of the heroic 
patriarchal times — our nature acknowledges Abra- 
or Aleinous. Yet if our condition be that of 
leiuent, how contemptible must be Fanaquil and 
distaff, Penelope and her loom ? 
AnEnglish lady who had the means of comparison, 
not hesitated to aasert that between an Eastern 
a European household, the balance of happiness 
s to the side of the former ; and in the Eastern 
lusehold it is certainly the women who have the 
ihare— who are the idols, and who possess 
.thority such as belongs not to our courts, and 
fections on the part of thoee under their sway which 
ilong not even to our dreams. The most touching 
[Words of the wisest of men are the description of the 
itoiistress of a household. It is an Arab woman he 
describes. 

Julia could work for her husband because there 
waa then a noble and an antique costume. An 
empress, she could summon about her handmaidens, 
iL because there was a formula of ceremony which 
euahled all ranks to associate without derogation or 
femiliarity. Then there was the hall to assemble in. 
'The plant' still stood in every bouse. Because all 
t this is gone, are we not to count the loss ? If we can- 
fc not restore let us not mistake. If we cannot return let 
us not hurry on in the wrong direction. It is some- 
thing to know whither wc are going when the speed 
18 the result of our own will, 

"Nations are uot changed by time or accident; 
re I they change themselves. Progress of society — march 
It of intellect ! good heavens ! we can utter such trash 
!j j and call ourselves reasonable beings : as well speak of 
I the justice of a steam-engine or the virtue of a rocket. 
I What need to e.xamiue their state, — ttveii -^Qtis, 

L '^^ 
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suffice. When the phraseB have gone mad, wliaiQ 
be in order? 

"It is something in the midst of Empires cnimlJl 
to the earth and civilization gasping for breath qfl 
struggling with itself for life, to point to the pe^' 
nency of single tribes who have never reasoned, H 
who have simple habits ; and to be able to say to t 
wildly -frantic or to the meekly- deluded Christii 
' ye are incorrigible.' 

"The plough, the yoke were ' the invention of g 
and the occupation of heroes;' are the loom, tHel 
spindle, and distaff of less noble parentage? Yottl 
sever the distaff and tLe plough, the spindle and thev 
yoke, and you get factories and poor-houses, credit an^T 
panics — two hostile nations, agricultural and com-l 
mercial. Poetry becomes pohtics, patriotism faction;'! 
and a light-hearted and contented people rusts intoJ 
clowns and sharpens into knaves." 



XI.— DISCIPLINE. 

have transferred a term connected with the 
tttttanng of ingenuous youth to the instruction 
given by a drill-serjeant to recruits. There is no 
ambiguity in this appropriation, and therefore there 
k no harm, except the harm that belongs to two 
names for the same thing, which renders every 
position perilous. Supposing we had been content 
with a pure military term, sueh as " drill," it would 
hare remained for all times fixed to its special 
nse and available for nothing else; the manner of 
shouldering a musket, dressing a rant, or wheeling 
a platoon, could never have disturbed the conscience 
or apprehension of any individual, civil or military. 
In a word, it could not have facilitated the issuing 
of an unlawful order by bamboozling those to whom 
it was issued, A man, by enlistment, ia not freed 
from any law, he only has a new one imposed upon 
him; he is still the servant of the civil law, in 
addition to which he is the servant of the military 
law. In regard to the action of troops within 
the realm, these landmarks are respected ; any 
Boldier receiving an order which is unlawful, as for 
instance, to fire on a mob, he himself not being 
attacked, and the riot act not being read, knows iiill 
well that he will be hanged if he obeys ; therefore no 
such order is ever given. 

In regard to foreigners, the landmarks have been 
8wept awaj. Between nations the riot asA Sa *Cc»a 
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declaration of war ; that form constitutes 
of war ; without it, the soldier who draws 
is legally in the same predicament as he woidd 
in the case above put at home. He is amenable 
the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Coiui;, a 
the facts being proved, the judge would call on him 
to show cause why sentence of death should not b? 
passed upon him. The order of his officers would be 
no " cause," — the only protection being the declara- 
tion of war, not in this case forthcoming. Every 
man employed in Afghanistan, in China, in Syria, 
in Spain, is liable to this process, being, in fact, « 
pirate. 

Now, supposing that we had no such word 
"discipline," the justification — " It is not for soldieTB 
to reason," would not hold. People could not say 
"this is a matter of drill, and a soldier must obey." 
Every one would see that drill was one thing, and 
the nature of an order another; "discipline" being 
hazy and uncertain, those who admit these so-called 
wars to have been bad, hold the hands by which they 
have been perpetrated to be blameless. 

On the immorality so engendered it is superfluous 
to dwell, but look on the danger that is incurred. 
The soldier ceasing to distinguish between a lawful 
and an unlawful order, unlawful orders are given by 
the officer without a moment's reflection, and un- 
lawful measures are with equal facility adopted by 
the minister. No prior consent of the nation i» 
required; no after penalties follow; no impediment 
stands in the way of esecution. The minister can, 
and does at every moment, exercise a power of 
threatening foreign states, which renders him a 
despot as regards each weaker power. The stronger 
and abler powers have now the deepest inducement 
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to gaia an ascendency over his mind or will. It is 
this which gives sach terrible efficiency to diplomacy, 
and all &oni the use of a term classical and candid. 



THE DUKE OF TOKK ON UNLAWFUL ORDEKB. 

At tie table of the Commander-in-Chief not many years 
since a young Officer entered into a dispute with Lieutenant 

Colonel upon the point to which Military Obedience 

ought to he carried. ' If the Comraauder in Chief,' aaid the 
young officer, like a second Seid, ' should command me to 
do a thing which I knew to be civilly illegal, I should not 
scruple to obey him, and consider myself as relieved from all 
responsibility, by the commands of my Military Superior.' — 
•So would not I,' returned the gallant and intelligent 
Officer, who maintained the opposite side of the question ; 
' I should rather prefer the risk of being shot for disobedience, 
ty my Commanding Officer, than hanged for transgressing 
the laws, and violating the liberties of my country.' ' Tou 
have answered like yourself,' said his Boyal Highness, whose 
' attention had been attracted by the vivacity of the debate, 
I * and the Officer would deserve both to be shot and hanged 
that should act otherwise. I trust all British Officers would 
be as unwilling to execute an illegal command, as I trnat the 
Commander-in-Chief would be incapable of issuing one.' — 
Sir Walter ScottU Memoir qf the Dnhe (^ York %n the Mia- 
hurgh Weekly Journal. 



LAWFUL ORDERS IN BOME. 

Numa instituted several sacred orders. The Peciftl&a, 
who were like the Irenophylakes or guaiitana qI 'Otie ijt'JSK& 
amMig the Greeks, had, I believe, a name eL^w^wta ol'CBm 
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office, for they were to act and mediate between tie 
parties, to decide their dilFerences by reason. The Qreet 
called such a peace Irene, as puts an end to strife not t 
mutual violence, but in a rationtd way. In like manner tl 
Feciales, or heralds, were often despatched to such natioi 
as had injured the Bomans, to persuade them to entertai 
more equitable sentiments ; if they rejected their nppUcatioi 
they called the gods to witness, with imprecations sgaine 
themselves and their country, if their cause was not just 
and so they declared war. But if the Feciales refused theii 
sanction, it icat not latcful for any Roman soldier, nor even 
for the king himself to begin hostilities. War was to 
mence with their approbation, as the proper judges whether 
it was just, and the supreme magistrate was to deliberate 
concerning the proper means of carrying it on. The great 
misfortunes which hcfc! the city from the Gauls, proci 
from the violation of these sacred rites. For when those 
barbarians were besieging Clusium, Fabius Ambustua was 
sent ambassador to their camp with proposals of peace ia 
favour of the besieged, but receiving a harsh answer, he 
thought himself released from his character of ambassador, 
and rashly taking up arms for the Clusians, challenged the 
bravest man in the Gaulish army. He proved victorious, 
indeed, in the combat, for he killed his adversary and 
carried off his spoils; hut the Gauls having discovered 
who he was, sent a herald to Home accusing Pahius of 
bearing arms against them, contrary to treaties and good 
faith, and without a declaration of war. Upon this the 
Feciales exhorted the smote to deliver him up to the QauUf 
but he applied to the people, and being a favoitrite with 
them, was screened from the sentence. Soon after this the 
Gauls marched to Rome, and sacked the whole city except 
the Capitol.— JP^KfarcA. 
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XII.— KNOWLEDGE— W IS DOM. 

" It is not fleets and armies, it is not wealth and 
possessions, that constitute the strength of states, 
but it is watchfulness." Thus spoke the greatest of 
patriots, and the first of orators. At a period but 
little removed from national estinctiou, this states- 
man had to labour to destroy in his countrymen, 
confidence in wealth, strength, and dominion ; and to 
combat their minds' pride of intellectual endowments. 
The necessity and the fruitlessncss of the warning 
were proved by the consequences. A state, proud 
of wealth, and possessed of greatness, sunk in decay ; 
men, pre-eminent for every intellectual endowment, 
were unable to avert or even to perceive it 1 These 
are the lessons taught the boys, and forgotten by the 
men of Europe. 

In England, at the present day, there is a sedate 
and sneering confidence derived from the possession 
of wealth, which closes the mind to care ; we do 
not conceive it possible that scientific acquirements 
can coincide with national decay, or classical at- 
tainments with corruption. Yet it would seem to 
require but a moment's reflection to perceive that 
the mental processes required for science are distinct 
from those which are necessary to detect error in 
thought, on which depends that judgment which 
makes men upright and nations long-lived. 

In science we proceed from experimental data : 
we add or subtract quantities ascertained ; the 
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results remain in hand positive and tangible j 
fiirther, we teat our work by the results obtained by 
otber methods. The results in themaelyes stand 
distinct from the mental faculties involved in the 
process ; high attainmenta in the one, and useful con- 
sequences in the other, who can gainsay or despise ? 
But mathematical acquirementa are not all that are 
requisite to form a man or to constitute a state, and 
the wealth and power which may be the result of their 
application is not a defence for the community, but 
rather is an increase of danger, if there be deficiency 
in the sense necessary for its proper use or its abso- 
lute protection. 

In moral or political science, it is a process of a 
very different order that ia called into action. Here 
we start from no ascertained data, and we obtain no 
tangible results. The useful process in morals would 
be the detecting and rejecting of false quantities 
included in our worda, and woven into the very 
language which we speak. "Wherever there has been 
-a man capable of grappling with ruin, he has found 
his enemy in the loss of the (rue value of words. 

The habit of thought of a mathematician, brought 
to bear on politics and morals, gives us this result, 
that he proceeds from error as data, for he begins 
with words, and then fights with these false imple- 
ments with all the logical sternness of men who are 
certain in their process, because certain in their 
data. In individual cases we do not fall into the 
error of supposing that knowledge of one kind servea 
for another purpose. No statesman would think of 
employing an astronomer or an abstract calculator 
in the negociation of a treaty, or in the settlement 
of a question of national right and law, and yet the 
results and the habits of thought of the mathema- 
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tician are conceived to be a protection to the whole 
state. Knowledge, therefore, does not necessarily 
coincide with clear and defined judgment, which is 
wisdom, unity, patriotic zeal and affections. Of 
these we see few indications to-day, and yet science 
abounds. Every man is instructed, in a degree un- 
' heard of at any previous time in any country, or in 
this, in literary and scientific attainments ; yet every 
man is at wai- with liis neighbour. 




sill.— CONSERVATIVE AND REFORMER. 

"Whig" and "Tory" were two good, rough, ser- 
viceable words : they were, in fact, namES and names 
at least so far honestly acquired, that they were not 
assumed by the parties but given to them by their 



The titles we have substituted for them are not 
names, but qualifications. Each haa assumed it for 
itselt^ to convey an insinuation : the value of each 
consists in being false. Had the implication been 
correct, the names would not have been invented ; 
the merit of art which they display lies in this, that 
the so-called Reformers have reformed nothing, and 
the so-called Conservatives have preserved nothing. 

The change, however, could not have been effected, 
unless the parties had been sick of themaelvea and 
ashamed of their name. It is a pity that they cannot 
proceed a step further and be ashamed of any name. 
Every name implying the adoption of a borrowed 
opinion^ reveals in each individual who assumes it tlie 



• WLig, or Wbaig, ifl the Scotch for Whcj, whioh beowne » 
aobriquet of drovers, and a represeDtatire of bandits. It vaa fiist 
applied as a nick-name to those who attempted to resist the oppces- 
douB practised against Scotland. 

Torj came from "toory" in Iriah "gite me," and, lite the 
"perdiosBfl" of Spain, wbb applied to beggara and then to outUwa. It 
becaniB the sobriquet of tlioae who resisted the oppressions of Ireland. 

In both cases the coDtemptuous appellation was accepted with 
pride bj those to whom it was applied ; in both cases it represented 
in the origin justice and integritj. 
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absence of character, originality, tliought, — in a word 
of self. 

The other terms with which we have been dealing, 
have the fine intricacy of an organic disease which it 
requires the microscope to detect, the artist's pencil 
to pourtray, and pathological science to investigate. 
These are gross and ^Tilgar daubs, fitted only to 
illustrate a huatiugs' cry. 



-REPRESENTATIVE AND CON- 
STITUENT. 



' and " Constitute" are old and good 
teraas, only the meaning is changed. 

" To present" and " presentment" were equivalent 
to " verdict." The popular courts presented the 
grievances of the people : these being reproduced or 
represented in Paliament, the Knights of Sliires and 
Burgesses were the representatives of those grievances. 

The bodies in making these presentments com- 
menced "constitutum est." The French have still 
preserved the word " constate" or established by evi- 
dence. That which was constituted was the grievance, 
and those who represented it were the elected of the 
Shires and Boroughs. 

To-day, the elected represent opinions, and con- 
stituents are the voters for such representatives. 

In these lines are traced the picture of England a 
it was, and as it is. 
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XV. -HAPPINESS. 



This term may appear to have little conncctioii 
■with politics, but after all, is it not the end we look to 
in all that we do ? Is it not at once the sign of success 
in government and the sovu'ce of tranquility and 
stability of constitution ? The formula of the greatest 
of formalists is " the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number." If all our terms have proved ambiguous 
and deeeptivej shall we espect this one to be clear 
and precise? 

Happiness is like the rest, not the sign of a dis- 
tinct idea, but a producer of indistinct ideas. It is 
the foundation of the different systems of philosophy, 
at war as to the sources of that happiness, which is 
but the expression of feelings varying in every man, 
constant in no man, and shifting from age to age 
alike in the mass and in the unit. 

We have here the advantage of dealing with a 
native term; it comes from "hap" or "happen," 
means chance and implies luck. It is no other than 
good fortune, only that being made abstract, it is the 
state of good fortune or good fortuneship. In French 
it is " bonheur ;" in German (giuckheit) pure " luck;" 
in Greek the word may be rendered "happy influence" 
(good dtemon) ; in Latin the word if not primitive is 
at least insoluble to us, but the application is always 
made in the sense of good fortune. 

In the original, therefore, the name had reference 
to external circumstances and not to internal alfec- 
tjons. As in other instances we have displaced what 
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we had to observe, substituting for it tbe condition 
of our own lainds. There was in its primitive sense 
no idea beyond that of the thing which had hap- 
pened to us, and there was therefore no philosophico- 
egotistical discussion. 

It is this class of words which Socrates has most 
elaborately and beautifully dissected, sho^ving tbe 
necessity of revei'siug the order of abstraction and of 
distributing them back again upon their objects. 

Happiness taken in the sense of enjoyment, can be 
no more seized and examined than the rainbow. No 
man knows his own enjoyment, because he has no 
means of rating it against that of another. Though 
his speech is absolute, his meaning is relative, eom- 
paring hia feelings at one period and another, 
or as escited by this object and by that. This 
does not prevent him from dogmatizing to the 
extent of rating political institutions, by what he 
gratuitously imagines, would or would not be his 
own happiness, under circumstances with which he 
is not acquainted. 

One, and perhaps the most grievous, effect is, the 
extinguishing of onr chief means of correction and 
instruction — the knowledge of our own past history. 
We think of it in reference to social manners, and 
deciding in the manner above stated, the condemna- 
tion is transferred to the whole. 

When we look back we are always struck with 
formality, which to our habits, and consequently to 
our feelings, is a sign of unhappiness. From the 
knowledge of parallel societies, 1 can state that habits 
of politeness produce happiness, as compared with 
societies in which forms are disregarded. Seeing on 
both sides of the curtain, I assert the EQ^VieVv^w^c 
to be tbe most uniiappy, excepting tVe tua.etvi'K&s, 
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with whom I am acquainted, by reason of that 
freedom of maimer in which they consider tl 
enjoyments to exist. 

Formality and politeness call forth the lai 
sensibilities of the heart, in the flow of which 
the chief enjoyments of man. It is not as being 
object of them, but as being the fountain of 
that this gratification is experienced, "When 
forms are suppressed, self-love takes their place, 
it comes pride; these have their gratificatu 
When we observe a society of which deference and' 
respect are the rule, we erroneously imagine that its 
enjoymentfi consist in the mere gratification of thoae 
passions. 

The mean mind looks for inferiors, the noble for 
superiors. So the race. The quarrelliug one seeka to 
domineer ; the polished one to venerate. Independ- 
ence aud equality are the shibboleths of a vulgar 
people ; politeness the attribute of a refined one. 

If we look then to test the institutions of a country 
by the amount of happiuess they produce, how shall 
we proceed ? In my " opiuion " it may be that, in 
which the various grades of society arc linked toge- 
ther, where the family bond is strong, and where a 
chain of dependence establishes the observance of 
man for man from the highest to the lowest. But 
how shall I accord with a man whose " opiuion " ia 
that happiness* is to be found only where the nation 
ie a mass of isolated units or a mountain of sand? 

It is however indubitable, that we in England 
have now returned to the primitive idea of happiness, 

• In Chinoee tha signs of liappinOfs ore a Block, a MaDdarin, and 
a aliild, impljing what ia useful, what is nccessnpj, and »' 
aimple. The stork deetiYije setpeats, the Maadarin punUhcs Jj 
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—that is fortune : fortune for us is money. Avarice 
grows upon a man with years, and in proportion as 
his otLcr enjoyments cease ; to say that a man loves 
money, is to say that he has lost all other and better 
loves. To me, therefore, this selection, in regard to 
the object of happiness, is a eonfirmation of what I 
have observed in the habits of the people. 

Bnt how does the argument stand for those, who 
taking wealth as the means of happiness, would apply 
it as a test of fortunate institutions ? England is the 
country which produces and possesses most wealth, 
and, in this sense, the greatest amount of happiness. 
But we are not dealing with aggregate wealth, and 
with abstract happiness. We are considering the 
state of individual men. One eighth of the whole 
population of England is pauper, and the country 
that possesses the most wealth, is the one in which 
Uiere is the largest number of individuals suffering 
want and misery. 

' We owe to a wonderful combination of material 
rarcnmatanees, and to a not less remarkable "pro- 
gress" (here, that word baa sense,) in science, a 
facility of producing wealth unparalleled in any 
other age or time. This is independent of our in- 
stitutions, but our institutions interfere to effect the 
distribution of that wealth, accumidating it in the 
hands of a few, and leaving the rest more unequally 
apportioned, and thereby more reckless, more discon- 
tented, and more unhappy, than in those states which 
ve despise for their poverty and their laws. 
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EXPLETIVES.— TKH'IAL AND PK(j 
VEKBIAL EXPEESSIONS. 

"Le style o'Bflt I'liomma," — VoUaire. 

I HAVE seen aueh proof that the character 
Tie read in the handwriting, that I must admit tl 
result, though I do not comprehend the procet 
What can be less comprehensible than that the spi- 
ritual and moral being should be rendered palpabl< 
by the fluctuations of the nerves of the fingers' 
Our lives are spent in dealing with each other andl 
managing each other: yet the ablest am 
are only peeping into their fellows, like children into 
wella. Rare indeed the instance are of those 
qualified to see clearly therein. When one so 
qualified does appear, he is known as a ruler or a 
founder of rule. Tliia he can effect only by in- 
fluencing those nearest to him, and men can only 
influence those whom they have judged. That know- 
ledge in which the mastery of men resides, comes not 
by intuition, but by observation. 

For great performances of course great faculties 
are required; but still crude genius can efl'ect nothing: 
even the most powerful mind, being original, has 
to commence by creating for itself its method. That 
method, when found, benefits the weakest. All 
method rests on watchfulness, and whoever is intent, 
rises out of the sphere to which otherwise he would 
belong, 

It has often been remarked that nations and tribes 
who axe ignorant, and whom we call barbarous or 
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even savage, possess infinitely higher powers of dis- 
criminatioa than ourselves, in regard to individual 
character. The difference between them and us is 
that they are more observant. They are bo not 
because of a different method, but because their 
faculties are not absorbed and expended in forma of 
speech. In all practical dealings of man and man, 
we are children in their hands. They are able to 
judge of us J we are unable to judge of them ; 
we are occupied in reasoning, they intent on 
observing. 

Between ourselves the fiicilitiea are much greater 
than for the strangers to whom I have referred, for 
we apeaJt the same language and our speech is in- 
cessant. He who can observe has the words of others 
juat as the reader of handwriting has the strokes of 
their pen. 

We have hitherto been dealing with mutations in 
the matter of language as destroying the judgment 
of nations. Here we descend to an inferior applica- 
tion, but which serves not less to show its hold over 
the human mind. The first tone gives you the singer, 
first glance the age of the individual. Three 
suffice to give you the character of a man, and 
independently of the meaning they convey. 

A language contains some forty or fifty thousand 
terms. The motions of mind seeking vent in speech, 
ue in number infinite, and in power and inflexion 
compri sable in any terms of any language, 
iver we pass beyond object and person, sub- 
_ itive and pronoun, we enter into a region vague 
and indefinite, through which the linking of sound 
and sense, implies action of the temperament and 
character, no less than of the intelligence. N^Veo. 
tiea on these points, you lie in wait iox oxeii, k&^ | 
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can bat make them speak, they must be at yotu 
mercy. You have here a separate physiognomy to 
look at, whilst at the same time you have that of the 
features to assist and correct your observation. 

A word iiisigiiificant as to meaning, and nn- 
consciouBly used by the speaker, is of all others, 
indicative of his dispositions. These we know under 
the name of expletives, generally understood as ap- 
plying to adjectiveSj because no one considers in- 
teijective adverbs as worthy of enumeration. Men 
have their tricks of sound, no less than of habit, and 
the minutest matters are always the most important, 
because of most common occurrence, and including 
every grade of capacity. On what tips will you not 
find "in fact," "in fine," "in truth," "really," 
" indeed," &c. ? 

At the first moment of addressing a strangerj y<ai 
are in presence of the scale of hmnanity, because you 
have to fix for him his grade in that scale. 
expletive of any kind, classes a man, for a superfii 
word at once brings him down to mediocrity. Any 
further interest you have with him, is merely 
reference to his weaknesses and his feilinga. From 
that moment he becomes, if you are honest, your 
patient — if you are cynical, your plaything — if yoa 
are designing, your victim. He who has the habit j 
of saying "really," you know to be trifling}^ 
1 " indeed," to be insincere ; " rather," to be pazzled4 
I pated; "in fine," to be loquacious; "in trutli,'! 
to be doubled-faced ; " quite," to be a schemer; audi 
all to be destitute of judgment, because an habitual, 
superfluity results from an anxiety to disguise, «sd' 
an inability to conceal. I 

Expletive is derived from a Latin word, oerer-l 
thelesa it is not Latin -. the a^is-axiA-^ -^cKiii^ 
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gross of using " full " as meaning " empty." It is 
an adjective : to make it into a substantive it would 
Kave to take the shape of expletivenessj but that 
would not do for the name of a part of speech. We 
like then the cheap course of adding the indefinite 
article "an," and so convert it into a particular 
designation for every ncaniugl^s word, 

"Whilst eiplBtiTCB their fceblo aid do join, 
^d l«a low worde ofl creep in one long line." 

Verbs active, or in the seiMe of action, are as solid 
Bs substantives in the first intention. When you 
«aj " he went," or " he came," you are as certain 
and algebraic as when you say "the chair," "the 
house." Such terms reveal nothing to any eye, 
however keen. But there are verbs unfallacious in 
themselves, which, in their application, betray weak- 
nesses of character just as effectually as abstract 
Bobstantives. These are those which a man selects 
to describe what passes in Limaclf. 

Wheu a man hears something new, he mil follow 
it, or he will notj he will possess himself of it, or he 
will not. In the first case he will ask further, in the 
latter he will speak of himself The first belongs to 
the class of active intelligences, the second does not. 
The first will be known by the point of interrogation, 
the second by the particle " if," or " but," The first 
if satisfied, will say "I see." The second will say 
"/ think" or "It occurs to me," "I doubt," "I 
suppose," Sec. In every case you have the character 
of the man before you as completely as you have 
his face, when you force him into a selection between 
"I see," and "I think." The first is the t 
exjiression oi the application of l 
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1 

ic personn K 



object, the second tbe sign of inability to 
mind. 

I could count upon the fingers of my two 
and leave some of them in appropriated, the personn C 
whom I have heard use the word " I see." It has 
also happened that persons who had begun in the 
ordinary strain, " I think," " I suppose," &c. have 
come to " I see," without this explanation. This to 
me has been as the blow of a drowned man, the 
sign of restored animation. 

The temperaments of nations are, in like manner, 
evinced and created. The Turks always say, "I see," 
"It is true," "It is certain." The Greeks and Arabs, 
like us, employ expletives and superfluities. The 
Athenians were loquacious, and the Spaxtana laconic, 
although they both spoke Greek, The French ges- 
ticulate, the English do not, although philologicaHy 
the two languages are claased together.* "Wto 

• " I hare been often stnici witli the &cility which, as compapad 
with other Europeans, an Eagliehmon posBeesaa of mahing bis waj 
smongst tho Turla. A iFrencbmaD, ■whose character of mind 
must he, to the eje of on Eastern, closely allied to that of 
the Englishman, seems at ones marked as one with whom no 
aympathiea can exist. The nerreleBsneBB of the Fnmoh language 
bai, I conceive, given \o those who apeak it a loudness of tone and 
BitraTBganoe of gesture, which are intolerable to tho ecnsitivc nerves 
and the high-breeding of an Eastern gentleman. 

"A Freochraan says, 'J'aime.' It is replied to him, 'You do 
not.' The French language not affording vocabular means of 
strengthening the assertion, he can only reiterate, ' J'aime !' but ha 
does so in a louder tone : he calls to his aid the musoles of his arms 
as well as those of his throat. The Englishman aays, 'I love.' 
The proposition is denied. He retorts with lowered tones, and 
with perfect calmness, ' I do love.' His language affording him tha 
means of strengthening his assertion without the assistance of in- 
tonation or of action, it is by the suppression of display that ho can 
best reach the conviction of others."— Spirii of the Easl, vol. I, 
p. 378. 
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can follow the endless effects produced by aphorisms 
which have become habitual.* Who can detect the 
dominion under which we lie even to inteijections ? 
Were I to reduce to a single head the symptoms of 
social disease under which we labour, it would be 
milgarity, for its oppositCj politeness, contains the cure, 
even of our mental disorders. Areally polite man would 
never, even in debate, state to hie antagonist, what 
he knows he already knows. By this rule discussion 
would cease to be infection, and would become 
useful. Vulgarity is innoculated by interjections, 
"Pooh, pooh," "Ehl," "I 8ay,"t and so forth. 

The adult guilty of snch coarseness deser\'es not 
to touch our sympathies j but what are we to feel in 
reference to the boy who, looking up to his elders 
and his parents, is degraded by his very respect to 
their level? The sounds to the man become the 
I thought to the child. 

* Our language makes us what we are, converting men 

into the mere accidents of chance. It is only after 

he has mastered it for himself that he can be said to 

be himself; until then he has no soul but his tongue. 

The mind once so quickened, intercourse with our 



The missionary Hue, in his work on China, n 

to those " who see in language oausea of national peon- 
liarities," tha Chinnso aphoriBm, " Maka thy heart little," as oon- 
trwhting with the French one, " prenda guard?," which is not tram- 
latable into English — the one as producing a cowardly, the other ■ 
martial spirit, 

\ "HowTOst is the improTcmcDt of the present age when anywite 
thing can he put down by two words which h&ve no meaning, 'pwk 
IwoS.'" — Lord Fonsoiiby. 

In our fasliionable novels we now have "Eh?" tntrodnced at 

«Tary turn, converting every aentenco into a question, and exhihit- 

ing such insolence, as tlie manner of being of persoDB eomme-il-fma. 

80 struck has been a polite people like the Ohinese by the "I say" 

_pt ^l"^ ^"ffi''*^j that they use it fop ** flngliahmftu." 
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fellow-men acquires that increased interest whicli. 
landscape has for the geologist. He is constanlj^ 
occupied with the commoneBt things. He can 
the nature of every soil, aud the value of every ; 
He can detect the hidden treasure in the dirt 
the familiar boor treads under foot. The dl 
however in rocks at best but classifies strata 
opens mines. The geologist of the mind has a ' 
sure to create to himself by exploring the recedes 
the breasts of others. Then too does he penetrat 
to the fountain-heads of history, aud future 
unrolls before him her mysteries, 

God has given us powers of judgment ; why should 
we talk as if we had none ? 




i 




XVII.— ANALOGY. 

i anybody sfudj in Esgliah, that he reasoned by 
fflter-speecb," the risible not the reasoning facul- 
» of his auditor would be awakened. 
Notbing can be understood save by understanding 
t, that is, by looking into it, and not talking about 
Nothing can be liker to a thing than the thing 
I itself. No rational being therefore would try to find 
I a thing like another, and set himself to cogitate 
I thereon; and this is the most that can be made out 
I of "reasoning" by analogy. 

There is however one legitimate use of this process, 
' as it is called, as an aid in expounding to others a 
ease already understood. It is so available against 
what are called "preUminary objections," But we 
proceed differently. If an analogy ia adduced, the 
adversary seizes upon it, and shifts it in a counter- 
sense. The propounder does not stop him and say, 
" 1 have used an analogy to facilitate your compre- 
hension, not to increase your confusion. You may 
reject it, and there the matter drops ; but I will not 
permit you to use it improperly," This would be 
to proceed logically, but there are no logicians 
now- a- days. 

It is Southey, I think, who speaks of Butler's 
using the sword of analogy ! Analogy is no weapon, 
fer less an offensive one. It is not iu that sense that 
Butler uses it. Analogy is the oil for the hinges of 
the doors of inquiry, to allow them easil'j ■tfl Q^ni., 
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■When that severe hall is enteredj attention is airti 
and silence reigna. 

I may be permitted to aeiae the opportunity 
illustrating the proper use of analogy in reference 
the argument of this little volume. 

Its proposition is — Men cannot think and know % 
what thought is, until theij ascend beyond the ten 
which are used as the signs of thought. 

The objector— I was going to say the blind o 
jector, but every objector is blind — meets me by 
prehminary objection, I answer, "Permit me 
put to you an analogous case. You tell your coo 
to get salmon, and to boil it ; to get beef and 
it. You know that you are ovdering your diunei 
not inventing cookery. You are not under thi 
delusion, because you are aware that English eookei: 
is one thing, French cookery another, and so forth 
Y'our free-will you know to be exercised merely in re- 
ference to the matter, the manner being fixed for jotl 
The affinities of ingredients, the influences of heat 
and vapour, the detail of mechanical appliance% 
would have to be possessed and practised by you lit 
order to attain to an original cookery : then, and then'i 
only, would you think in matter of cookery. Failing 
to do this, your free-will is but an exercise of thff 
memory. So in all moral and metaphysical matters. 
You must cease to reeollect before you begin to \ 
think. You must know that your thoughts are of a ] 
certain country and a certain age, until entering into i 
their elements, you think for yourself." 

My objector is sure to answer, " You wiU admit 
that roast beef is a very good thing, and if it is good 
it is well conceived, and why arc we to reject that 
which is good and well conceived ?" On this I 
should rejoin, "An analogy is an aid proffered to an i 



uitagoiiist ; you have either to reject it as inap- 
plicable, or to accept it." 

POSTSCEIPT.— iECSBISHOP WHEATLET. 
After concluding the revision of the last paragraph, 
I happened to open Wheatley's Logic at page 177, 
aad read the following passage : — 

"Every question that can arise is, in fact, a 
question whether a certain predicate is, or is not, 
applicable to a certain subject, or what predicate is 
applicable, and whatever other account may be given 
by any writer, of the nature of any matter of doubt 
or debate, will be found ultimately to resolve itself 
into this. But sometimes the question turns on the 
meaning and extent of the terms employed, some- 
times on the things signified by them. If it be made 
to appear therefore, that the opposite sides of a 
certain question may be held by persons not differing 
in their opinion of the matter in hand, then that 
qaestion may be pronounced verbal, as depending on 
tiie different senses in which they respectively employ 
the terms. If, on the contrary, it appears that they 
employ the terms in the same sense, but still differ 
as to the application of one of them to the other, 
tlien it may be pronounced that the question is real 
— that they differ as to the opinion they hold of the 
things in question." 
Let me interpret it. — 

"Every discussion consists in, what is to be said of 
some thing, the thing being a word. Nevertheless, 
what is meant by the word has sometimes to be 
thought of: but that is an inferior matter, being 
merely verbal. The question is real only when the 
Bieaning is not considered." 

iere is the definition of Logic, "the proper use of 
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reason 

gurated in our age, that art and science, by means otl( 
which, be professes to put down " common -sense'— '^ 
and to show "the preferableness of systematica 

knowledge to conjectural judgments."* Its laws 

according to him, " apply to every intellectual occu- 
pation of MAN as man : " first amongst theses" 
occupations he enumerates the Statesman. So iaw 
he does not differ from Aristotle, who equally defines 
lan "political" and "logical. ' 



I open this volume at another place and I read as 
follows ; " Complaints have been made that Logic 
leaves untouched the greatest difiicuities, and those 
which are the chief aoiu-ces of error in reasoning, 
namely the ambiguity or indistinctness of terms" . 

"no art is to be censured for not 

teaching more than falls within its province . . To 
find fault with Logic for not instructing us in tha 
full meaning or meanings of every term is as if oiKI 
should object to the science of optics for not giving 
sight to the blind."! ^^ every science the first step 
is the definition of terms, but what shall be said of j 
a science of which the name is logic or the science , 
of words, which repudiates definition? What of thv ] 
logician who uses as an argument for its exclumon a < 
false analogy and nothing more? The bhndness tot ' 
which Logic is the cure is not a natural ailment bnt . 
the "ambiguity," which results from the loose appli- 
cation of terms. J 

I ■ ProfiicB, page lii. 

t He is arguing hero against Aldrich'fl elairis for definition, Ita ' 

Iwat, tbe OTilj valusbie part of liia wnrk. . 

X "JJsngusge has Bt^uallj become a part of cor ititell«ctiul eoBik^ 

BtUation, the uae (cliaracUr) lA \t cuMa ui.uAMi:an« >nt;t<l!Daii) 
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I dare not trust myself with this boot of Arch- 
bishop Wheatley, or with others of the same stamp. 
The dipping into tliem involvea one of two alter- 
natives equally distasteful, volumes in answer, or the 
throwing down of the pen in disgust. 

To have mastered the seience of logic, and far more 
to have been its restorer, must imply the knowledge 
of its application ; and as the science of navigation 
enables the navigator to find the place of the vessel in 
the ocean, so must this science of logic have enabled 
Archbishop Wheatley to find his country's position 
on the earth. He must be able to guide England 
and to detect her aberrations if she goes astray. 
Yet in what have resulted his labours and that of all 
the other logicians? Has one deflection in morals 
been exposed in the people, one error in conduct been 
denounced in the government ? Have they so much 
as dreamt of their high functions as teaching a people 
how to Uve? It is in the midst of their un- 
meaning jargon, and as its necessary result, that every 
crime has found a palliatory reason, a justifying 
term, and a free course. " Tliis would not have 
happened," as he says himself, referring to a subor- 
dinate matter, " if men had always kept in mind the 
meaning of the names they used." Yet this is not a 
mere logician ; he is also a clergyman, and a primate 

, of our meiitBl opemtions, snd whilo it fanilitstee tbem in one seoBa 
does aUo in aDOther impede and limit the plaj of our focultiee, and 
Mpeciallji of the highest of those fcKslties. The constant presence 
qftDordt ia the mind elackem its curiosUy, bj leading it to believe 
tbot in fact it knOHB nhat in bet it does not know ; it Tenders aUo 
iit pereepiion of all abstract imihs obscure aitd eonfMed, in bo for 
at the rude Bjmbol of each idea ig taken in tlie stead of the idea itself 
mnd carries «ith it itf Donoretioiis, its eziwsa and its delectB, and 
jtB socidental associationa." — Taj)lot't Physical Theory of aiwtAer 
~ 'fe, p. 150, 
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of a churcli. But when the schoola cease to detect 
error, how should the Church denounce siu : if 
bemg such men we call ourselves logicians, why 
should we not call ourselves Christians ?* 

This leads me to a reflection which may not inap- 
propriately close this volume. Logic is not the only 
field which has recently been cultivated with earnest" 
ness and assiduity by men of rare ability. England, 
France, Germany have rivalled each other, for the last 
quarter of a century or more, in the application of 
human faculties to the improvement of man in every 
branch of study, in every walk of life, in every con- 
dition of society. 

In our own country alone, the enumeration of the 
men who have attained to reputation of to fame would 
fill pages. From the Universities, from the ranks of 
the Pcjple, in the bosom of the Church, among the 
leati r:, of political life, we have had a breaking away 
from the ties of habit, and the chains of interest, and 
an earnest and laborious devotion to the pursuit of 
truth ; to that extent have honest intentions triumphed 
over dishonest associations that even political struggle 
has itself given way, and it can no longer be said that 
parties exist in the state. We now inquire how 
man shall be consistent in his faith, just in his con- 
clusionB, eonseientious in hia conduct, benevolent in 



• The work of Archbishop Whealley contMns the ooi^oiflt 
IsbouTB o{ Dr. CopleEton and Mr. NewmBn. When arging upon 
the latUr, before bo had quitted the Chureh of Engknd, the prac- 
tical duties inTolvcd in tho teaching of the men vho were to b^ the 
ruLjr* of Eiigland, whom he had to instruct not ocly in what viaa 
just, but in the nuumcr of b^tng juat at this particuiar time, he 
anflwcred me, " On enamining the history of England, I find her 
predominoting character to be that of injustic 
quently bo the element of her i\iture life." Hs has since bt«n 
lecturing oa the partition of Turkey in the intareri^^^lia^^ 
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bis nature, profitable in his benevoleace, dutiful in 
the exercise of his rights, observant in the peribrra- 
ance of his duties — how he shall render the stores of 

his imagination a fountain of charity to his fellow- 
men— how he shall relieve the hurden to the oppressed J 
how he shall elevate the lowly in condition— how he 
shall enlarge the homestead of freedom^ — how he shall 
pat far away wrong, violence, oppression — how he 
ahall remove the causes and mitigate the effects of 
strife and war. But in all this not a single trace is to 
be discovered of an application to the conduct of our 
Nation as a Nation. 

Prom Archbishop Wheatley to Carlyle — from 
Gladstone to Mills, there is not a sentence to be fonnd 
going beyond an assumption of what men are; it 
is those who have assuractl the style and title of in- 
structors, who, boldly maximizing wliat is done, have 
inaugurated Atheism in iirinciple and practice. 

On the other hand, the works, the most attractive, 
and therefore the most infiueutial romances and hooks 
of personal adventure, are successful almost in pro- 
portion to the scorn with which are treated our 
intellectual faculties, and our national habits. But 
aberrations not being traced to a cause, the truths 
conveyed are but dreamer's fictions and trai'cller's 
tales. The reading public is only justified in 
Bueering, and the nation is divided iuto dogmatists 
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The modem doctrinaires glibly quote to you the 
condition of tlie Scottish clans as examples of 
slai'ery, consequently their chiefs must be monarchs. 
General Stewart, their historian, remarks, "that the 
meanest clansman held as firmly to native usages as 
the proudest chief." He only appeared supreme 
because the people were of one mind, and he was 
their executive. 

For the Emperor of Russia a particular term has 
been invented — " Autocrat," which means " self- 
strength," or " strength himself." In our slavish- 
ncss we have accepted this amusing device as a rank 
iu sovereignty superior to Monarch or to Emperor. 
Tlie holder of this office is in a condition of depend- 
ence without parallel in ancient or in modern times, 
liable to be put to death at any moment by a few 
foreign renegades, called his servants. No form of i 
procedure is requisite, no revolution required, no 
intimation is given, and no hope remains. Such is 
the office of Autocrator of all the Russias. 

TIic Sultan of Turkey is another specimen of a 
monarch who cannot so much as make a law, or 
impose a tax. He is actually in the hands of the 
English ambassador, as Stanislaus Augustus was in 
those of Repnin. 

Montesquieu, who has strikingly exhibited the 
absurdity contained in the words " despotic power," 
nevertheless does quote the Emperor of China as 
the most striking instance of that quality. That 
government is carried on by six distinct tribunals, ^ 
each bearing the epithet of " Sovereign." The J 
Emperor has not even the faculty of inspecting the * 
record of his own acts ; and while for thousands of I 
years the system of government has remained un- ■ 
changed, the dynasties of China have been upset | 
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"rith periodical regularity every century. Eebellion 
19 a fundaiuental maxim of tlieir morals and politics 
sJiould the Emperor violate the law. An inhabitant 
of China could no more understand what you meant 
by Monarch than what you call Mandarin, or what 
country you spoke of by the name China. Really 
it faecomefi a question between burning histories or 
diodonaries. 

The Greeks, as we have seen, derived from the 
land of Turan, that is the East, their abstract notions 
of absolute power, and have been dutifully followed 
by ourselves, As we take up with a foreign term to 
disguise a fatuous thought, so we refer to remote 
instances to maintain a false fact. The rcasoner, 
beaten in the '\^'eat, claps on his wings and is off to 
the East, and smites you down with " oriental des- 
potism." Far am I from asserting that despotism, 
in the sense of energetic will, exists in the West; but 
I do assert that it is in the West, that you are 
fiimished with that prostration of mind iu the masses 
which enables perverse cunning, or perverted phi- 
lanthropy, if not to rule, at least to oppress. Far am 
I from asserting, that in the East, order is supreme 
over violence, but it is there that the examples are 
fiimished us which might shame our popular slavisb- 
neas and our governing fi'aud. But my word goes 
for nothing, I am a bigot in respect to antiquity, a 
fsnatic in respect to the East, and a blind sceptic on 
the subject of parliamentary freedom and railway 
civilization.* Well, let that pass. But here are the 

* Hume, as far ae the Wegtom aide of the comparuan goEa, doM 
not seam very lar firoia comcidenDO with iihat I hiiTo atated. — 

"The utmost that caa be said in&rour of the govonmieDt of that 
IB power of the Prince, though reallj unlimited, was 
' the European manner, and entered not into evorr 
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words of a Frank and a philosopher, who has never 

been in the East, but who, having studied laws and 
institutions, may know something more about it than 
men who ride a Tartar trip and publish a three 
volume tour. 

" One striking feature amongst all varieties of 
Eastern governments is, to find nowhere and scarcely 
at any period, that odious despotism of degrading 
semtnde, the dark genius of which, wc imagined, 
towered over all Asia, Escept in the Mussulman 
States, the springs of which require a peculiar study, I 
the sovereign authority, surrounded with imposing 1 
exteriors, is not the leas subject to restrictions the 
most inconvenient^ — ^I had almost said the only ones 
— which are really effective. A king of India, it is ' 
true, bums like the sun, and no human creature can 
contemplate him. But that superior being cannot 
raise a tax on a Brahmin, were he himself to die of 
hunger; convert a field labourer into a merchant, or 
infringe the slightest enactment of the cii-il and re- 
ligious code. An Emperor of China is the son of 
heaven, but he cannot choose a soiisprefel escept 
from the list of candidates presented by the colleges ; 
and if he neglected to fast himself on a day of eclipse, 
or to acknowledge publicly the faults of his govern- 
part of the administrafion ; that tlie inatanMa of high eierted pre- 
rogatiTC were not bo frequent as to reader properly sensiblj iiiBecure, 
OF reduce the people to a total servitude ; that the freedom &om 
fiction, the quiofcnass of cieoution and promptitude of those mea- 
sares, whi^ oould he taken for oflence or defence, made eome com- 
pensation for the want of a legal and determined Ubcrtyj that as 
the prince commanded no mercenary armj, there was a tacit check j 
on him; • • • and that this situation of England, though seem- I 
ingly it approached nearer, was in reaUty more remote from a 
deepotic and Eastern monarchy than the present sovemmeat of that I 
kingdom, where the people, though guarded by oiultipUod laws, ore 
lotaltif naked, defencelesi, and farmed." 
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fcient, 10,000 pamphlets sanctioned by law would 
ftrace to him Ms dotiea, and recall the observance of 
[ancient rule Who dare in Europe to oppose such 
■ barriers to the power of Princes ? 

" I have spoken of institutions, and this word all < 
' modem and all European, may appear pompous and i 
' sonorous when applied to a people who knows neither 
budgets nor reports nor bills of indemnity. It cer- 
tainly is not here applied to those sudden notili cat ions 
to a nation to change its habits on a given day, I 
avow that in this sense throughout the greatest por- 
tion of Asia there is nothing that can be called 
Institutions. The rules and principles which control 
the powerful and protect the weak are customs and 
national character based upon prejudices, beliefs, or 
errors. * * * These impose upon authority more 
^ectual checks than any written stipulations, and 
&om which tyranny cau only emancipate itself by 
running the risk of perishing by violence, I see but 
some isolated points where nothing is respected, 
where consideration is unknown, and where power 
mle& free from obstacle. These are the spots where 
the weakness or improvidence of Asiatics have allowed 
strangers to establish themselves, moved by the sole 
desire of amassing riches ; people without pity for 
men of another race, neither understanding their 
language nor sharing in their tastes, their habits, . 
their faith, or their prejudices. Force alone can 
nuintain for a time that absolute despotism which is 
necessary to a handful of dominatora, who will grasp 
all in the midst of a multitude which heheves itself 
bound by no right to give anytliing. The efl'ects of 
such a struggle are to be observed in the colonial ' 
establishments of Asia, and the strangers of whom I 
epeak are the Europeans. | 



^ 
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"A singular race is this European race. Tlie 
opinions witli which it is armed, the reasonings upon 
which it rests, could astonish an impartial judge, if 
such an one could be at present found on eaxth. 
They walk the globe, showing themselves to the 
humiliated nations as the type of beauty in their 
figures, as the basis of reason in their ideas, the 
perfection of understanding in their imaginations. 
That is their unique measure. They judge all things 
by that rule. In their own quarrels they are agreed 
upon certain principles by which to assassinate one 
another with method and regularity. But right of 
nations is superfluous in dealing with orientals." 

It was in 1829 that Mr. Abel Remusat wrote these 
words. In 1855 they appear a prediction, not a 
description. 

If mendacious Greece has prevailed in teaching us 
this fable of monarchy, we can be no better off in 
reference to its cognate terms. The exposure of the 
one serves for the rest. Greece took to these words 
in her age of speculation; we, adopting her tenns> 
have brought upon ourselves the decay of which, in 
her case, they were the symptom. 

Nations are as diverse as the leaves of the forest. 
They are constantly undergoing change in themselves. 
You may have a people changed, while the same 
forms exist — the forms changed, and the people re- 
maining the same. You may have similar forms in 
various nations, and the character different, and cor- 
respondence of character with divergency of forms. 
But if you make your poUtical investigations consist 
in classifying nations as you do plants, under Greek 
terms, and if you pretend to deduce consequences 
therefrom, you certainly will never know anything of 
the meu you undertake to es.ainvRe,au6.&<i"im^Wid 
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J to the state which you propose to put to rights. 

[ More blood has been shed and more misery entailed 
by an abstraction than by the spirit of rapine and 
the lust of power. 

"Three words," said Lord Ponsonby, "have for 
sixty years ravaged the world, and have done so 
because they meant nothing," He referred to"Libertj', 
Fraternity, and Equality." You may put in their 
places, Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy. 

" Great" and "small" are relative terms. I may 
not be speaking according to the conventional 
standard, when I say that a Kepublican or a Mo- 
narchist is a man of mean faculties ; hut who will 
venture to deny the proposition, that a Royalist at 
Washington is not less a traitor than a Republican 
in England ? 

It is DOt in a legal sense only, but also in an 
intellectual. That man is a traitor who entertains 
speculative opinions in opposition to the existing 
form of Government, because such speculation 
disquaMes him from dealing with or correcting any 
wrong. The periods of a nation may be divided into 
three; well-being, transition, decay. The first is 
known by attention to public business, the second 
by confidence reposed in men, the third by speculative 
remedies for wrong. The latter it will he perceived 
is contingent upon the employment of ambiguous 
terms. 

It is the great misfortune of Europe that the so- 
called learned portion of the various languages have 
a common origin which supply a channel for the 
infection of all, from the corruption of any one. 
Through the Latin language, the vehicle of this 
contagion, the fates of these nations are so linked, 
that in a philosophic and historic point of view, they 
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may be considered as one. There are, howeverj two 
great European Empires differently circumBtanced ; 
the fiussian and the Turkish. They have their own 
languages, not affiliated to the Latin, and not in 
themselvea predisposed to original fallaciea of a 
similar order. Neither of these people have any 
affinity with Europe, nor are in the remotest degree 
sharers in its metaphysics.* However they may 
appear to be involved in it by common transactiona, 
they stand wlioliy distinct in fortune and fate. They 
have struggled together for at least 3000 years, and 
may struggle together for 3000 years to come. 
Whatever internal wrongs may exist for either, 
whatever public dangers or disasters may overwhelm 
them, these races free from the gangrene of opinion 
possess an inherent and indestructible life. The 
Russian Empire may crumble to pieces, but the 
Russian people will hold,t and it is only when you 
have destroyed the Ottoman Empire that you will 
understand the vitality of the Turks. 

If we review the course through which nations 
generally pass, we shall find them with a sole chief 
at the beginning and at the end. They pass from 
monarchy to aristocracy, to oligarchy, to democracy, 
and end by despotism. Greece started under her 
. heroes, and ended under her tyrants. Rome began 
with her kings, and ended with her emperors. France, 

* It 19 true that Russia keeps in Europe a tevr natives to per- 
Bonate rovolutjonary aSeotionB, as eiiles, and legitimate afiectioiiB w 
diplomatists. 

t The Poles are of the same race, but they haye sought to make 
themseltee Europeans, and the consequencea that no aoe are onlj 
what, in 1791, Rousseau predicted for them. " You are," eaid he, 
"an Asiatic people; if jou want to become a European one, jou 
will die." The Turks will be eared by the present conduct of 
£urope from that mistake. 
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beginning with a Pbaramond, is now under a Louis , < 
Napoleon. England clamours for the coming niaii^ 
calling him by anticipation Dictator. In tbe first 
period they have a chief to maintain the law and 
custom, iu the latter they invoke a despot for protec- ' ' 
tion against themselves. There is but one master — 
it is the law. That law has nothing on earth to do / 
with the forms of the government, and thus it is that 
by disputing about the forma of government, a nation 
brings upon itself first, despotism, and theu ea- 
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All the alphabets of the West derive from a com- 
mon origin, of wliich the signs, now representatives 
of sound, symbolized ideas. The hieroglyphics pre- 
served down to their last hour that original character 
conjointly with the phonetic. The signs of the 
monosyllabic languages (the Chinese) belong to the 
same category, and are actually read by nations 
speaking different languages. All these early attempts 
at writing were portraitures of the operations of the 
mind, not of the sounds of the lips, and they reveal 
to us a process exactly the reverse ot that of abatrae- 
tive, on which is based our logic and our pretensions 
to intellectual superiority. 

The readiest key is that which is furnished us by 
the hieroglyphics, of which the very letters are poetry. 
The animal kingdom furnished in its endless varieties 
a rich treasury of delineation. The beasts " of the 
hand of man," the beasts of the forest, the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea, the crawling reptile, are 
the unmistakeahle colours with which to describe, to 
ennoble, or to vilify man. Inhere is no taking of the 
common parts to form non-extant entities to hring 
down again upon the concrete, and to fill the mind 
with vagueness and the speech with pleonasm ; the 
hawk, the serpent, the hare, give you the conqueror, 
the traitor, and the coward, and thence that warmth. 
of life of priiueval times, depending upon the direct 
energy of speech. 

But the Egyptians lived by themselves ; the tribes 
of our ancestry of blood or thought — the people of the 
Himmalaya, the ancestors of Goths and Teucrians, 
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of Romans and Yavans (Greeks) of Iran and Turau, 
drew their descriptive words and phrases, not from 
animala, but from men. Observing in a certain 
people a peculiar character, their name was given to 
individuals resembling^ them : this was the habit 
even of the Greeks, from whom we fancy we derive 
our logical abstractions. Thus an effeminate man / 
was an inhabitant of Sybaria, a licentious one of ''. 
Corinth, a false one of Cyzicus, a silentious one of / 
Lacedsemon, a man who spoke bad grammar of Solis, , 
a sea robber of Epirus, an embroiderer was a Plirj'gian, 
a wrestler in the games was a Pelethite, a bowmaOr 
was a Cretan, a courageous man was one of the; ' 
Horim (Hero),* a learned one a Eraber (Barbarian), 
and such is the etymology of the Greek word "Tyrant" 
and the English word " Slave.'^ 

Tupdvi'oir was not originally a term of reproach, as 
we may be assured of by the title of Sophocles's 
play, (Edipus Tyrannus. It was taken from Turan, 
and represented the manner of Turan, which was that 
of being governed by a tribe chief. It meant for the 
Greek nothing more than " Turk." They changed I 
it to "tyrant" when they changed themselves to 
slaves. No epithet is in its origin vituperative, it 
becomes so by descending with the habits of a de- 
scending people. 

There was in Greek, no class name to designate 
slavery. It was 'AixfiaXv^ic. or captured by the spear : i 
generically it was represented by Helot, or the tribe 
Loto, again of Tartar origin, and whose oppression is 
somewhat apocryphal, seeing that they might be 

• Our word "Hiuzar" comes from lio Hazritas of Judoa, the 
Bozzanih of the Himmalsja, a pure TurMBh tribe, -nVoae <:ot\.'Q.ia& 
WBB adopted fiviia (he Hungarians. "Himsaa" \b ^>'iS\ "i^ txh* 
fyrintaleT in the Soutbem portion ol InOj*. . 
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enrolled as citizens, that they bore arras, and consti- 
tuted the immei^e majority of the Greek army at 
Platea : there the struggle lay, not hetween Greeks 
and Persians, but between those same Helots and 
four Tartar tribes which Mardonius had selected from 
the Persian army. However what the Greeks thought 
or said upon the subject concerns us little, as we have 
no word derived from thein. 

Throughout the whole range of philology, there is 
no fact more striking or wonderful than that the 
nations inhabiting the regions which extend from 
the Himmalaya to the AUeghanies, embracing all the 
great stocks of the ancient world and the modem 
of Europe, Asia, and America, are destitute of a pri- 
mitive term to designate the condition of servitude — 
singular testimony to M, dc Stael'a proposition con- 
cerning the antiquity of freedom. In all these tongues 
the name of some people is adopted for this end, and 
although these vary, they, all designate one and the 
same race. 

Beginning from the Easternmost point we have 
" Venede ;" then " El Assyr," and " Yeshir." Prom 
the earliest antiquity these words have descended to 
the present time, where tliey are actually in use, as 
the name of slave throughout the East. 

In Rome the words were " Syrvs," and " Stnnts," 
from this cause the " Servante," " Serf," and " Ser- 
vant" of the Italian, French, and English. The 
modem European languages have also another word 
which they severally write, " schiave," "sclave," 
" esclave," and " slave." 

The Venede are the Henites translated "the 
famous," whom we find in the first ages of Christi- 
anity, established on the Adriatic and the Baltic, and 
^om whence comes the name of Venice, and which. 
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from Jomandes is identified witli the slaves who 
overran the Byzantine empire in the 6th Century, 
wliich name of slave means " glory" or the " glorious" 
in their tongue. 

" Yeshir" ia the same with " El Assyr" or the , 
Assyrian. There is no root in Turkish or in 
Persian for that word ; it must therefore mean the 
people which bore it. Prom their relative positions 
Assyrians would naturally l>e captives amongst the 
Arabs ; the monumeuts of Nimroud and the Mem- 
□oniam show as far hack as the eleventh Century 
before Christ, the Turks in a. similar portion with 
reference to the same people. 

The hiatus ia not great between the period when we 
find the Henetes spread over a wide region, and that 
when the great empire of Assyria fell. None of the 
great stocks of the East are lost. We have no reason 
to think that the Assyrians should be an exemption, 
and the two might appear to he identified by the 
names being selected by all the nations for designa- 
ting their social condition at home. It is true that 
the Assyrians are classed amoug the Semitic tribes, 
and so distinguished fi'om the Sclavoniau or Sarma- 
tiaii ; but that classification has been found to be too 
absolute, and the II indo- Germanic casts a doubtful 
shadow over both. There are besides other indica- 
tions which however inconclusive they might be con- 
sidered, were we possessed of surer data, do possess in 
the absence of these a specific value. They are the 
proper names of the Assyrians which are to a remark- | 
able estent translatable by the vernacular Bussian.* , 

• From the nuiaerous illustrationg given in Michiovii'e Leotiirea 
I quote the following : — Dudiel aad Iu9 three oonipanioDa, when I 
IbLeii into the service of the Aeayriiin manuroli, received Aesyriiui I 
titles snd names. There were Boltesiiaizar, Shadrach, Ueeobeoh, J 
■nd Abedap^D, which maj be cij^lnint'd in Ruauiin «« ena-Vaxcc' 
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" ServTis" and serf come from Serb, the design&l 
of a large branch of the ScIaavSj it meana prunini; 
hook, or sickle ; in French " aeq)ette," Snch 
name was not inappropriate, aa we do not find that 
people spreading by conquest, but by industry. 

Aa to the word slave and its synomyne nothing has 
to be said ; its universality would estabhsh, if historie 
grounds were wanting, that the populations actually 
inhabiting Europe passed, in entering it, over the 
body of the Sclaavs, carrying them captives, and were 
before that migration, unacquainted with the con- 
dition of servitude or slavery. 

Nor was it originally the internal condition of the 
people whose name haa been adopted for its designa- 
tion. It liiis singularly happened that it has become 
enslaved so to a degree nnknovm elsewhere. It 
not that serfdom exists for the Russians, but that no 
Russians esist save in the condition of serfdom. The 
dominating class is of foreign extraction. Whoerer 
bears mastery springs from an exotic root. What- 
ever is Russian is abject. The very term for the 
distinguished class is itself ethnographic and foreigQj 
and means Tartar.* 

The slave in Turkey is a captive, made from a 
people not Mussulman, and in a lawful war. Such 
is the law, and if observed, there would be now no 
slaves. Slavery however subsists, in consequence of 
the social advantages connected therewith. The slave 
being placed in the rank of the master, that status is 

to tha King — (Bnlta hatchet and Tzar) Purse-benrep, (Meshok) J 
Tent-pitcher (ahatior. Tent) and Purveyor, (Ohedniat, Meftl). 

• CSinouini. Chin wag anuientlj the name of greatest eitonsion, | 

aa applied to those tribes, and nag spread &□!□ Caaghar to the Indufi I 
the Volga and the Amour. Thaj carried it to China, to which couutrjr 

that name haa been erroneously applied by the interpreterB of the I 

classic writere. It wae still in use in Tartojy b tha seventh century of I 
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^^^Krly sought after and seldom voluntarily reliu- 
^^^Bted. Slavery opens that door for womeD, for 
^HRch vre employ balls and intriguing matrons ; and 
Rir men, that which we seek through Parliament. The 
Blate 18 the adopted daughter or son, aud that of per- 
wns of distinction. Consequently the highest social 
positions aud the first dignities of the state, are in 
(he hands of slaves The condition of the slave is 
to be sought for in the character of the people. 

Our slavery is the kidnapping of niggers, the 
packing them like salted herrings for the middle 
passage, and the planter's whip. Here again the 
condition of the slave is to be found in the character 
of the people. 

But we amalgamate in our natures philanthropy 
with savageness. We will put down after our lawless 
£tshioD what we have enacted. We sacrifice enor- 
mous treasure to emancipate the western slave, and 
then proclaim a crusade against slavery in the East. 
Such is the result of abstraction and generalization. 

Not content with the attempted convulsion of 
existing things, we carry back our generalization to 
convulse our notions of our own past history, causing 
there to reign supreme our own black form of serf- 
dom, a word and a thing utterly unknown. But 
looking at the state in more senses than one, to 
which the people of England are reduced, from the 
Queen on the throne to the pauper in the workhouse, 
and the culprit sentenced to " penal servitude," it 
would be in the interest of distinctneas to restore to 
the word " slave" its present ethnographic value, and 
then by calling Englishmen — Russians, you would 
obtain an accurate definition of the inhabitants of 
this island. 

At the conclusion of a lecture which I ^a.ve at 
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Portsmouth on piiuperism in 1845, some of th< 
asBembly were startled, and the president givin| 
utterance to their astouishmeut, I had again to replyj 
and conciudc with a fragment from that answer. 

" You then asked if I meant to assert, that th6 
serf of ancient iimea in Europe, or tite slave of Eastern 
despotism of the present day can exercise or dot* 
possess, that infiuence over the councils of ike stale 
the yovemment of affairs that is exercised by the fret, 
and enlightened opinion of England over its rulers ? 
You have perfectly understood me in representing the 
supposed serf and slave as exercising a control 
their rulers, and in representing what you call the 
' free enligliteued opinion of England,' as powerless 
to control the government of this country. 

"To speak, ho*f ever, of a slave controlling his rulers, 
or a. ' free and enlightened ])eoplc, unable to control 
their government,' is to say, that a slave is a free niaji 
and a free man a slave ; or it means that you are 
mistaken in the slavery you attribute to others, and 
in the freedom you attribute to yourselves. In other 
words, that opinion which you hold to be free and 
enlightened, I hold to be erring, and therefore 
enslaved. I have shown that you were wrong in 
holding the villain of ancient times to be a slave ; 
and if so, I have proved that your opinion is. not 
eidightened. As to its power- — make the esperiment 
with any of your opinions in this assembly, and 
what a storm of contradiction will be raised ! To 
speak, therefore, of your opinion, is to speak of 
storms aud perversions, disturbance to peace, rebel- 
lions against reason; for this indeed, it has power, 
— for every wise and virtuous purpose it is wholly 
potyerless."* 

• " Weallh ana WauV P-^^^^ 




" Ir there could at this day exist on the globcj" as 
saye Jlr, Abel Remusat, " an impartial observer," the 
word " national" would be that at which he would 
point the finger. Prom " national impulse" and 
"national movement" to "national debt" and "na- 
tional Bchools," whether in the emphasis with which 
it is uttercdj the monstrosities to which it is appended, 
or the placards on which it is printed, it is the mon- 
6ter badge of dupery and conceit. It is a thing vrith 
which one can have no patience, and yet the claims 
of pity for an innumerable multitude are irresistible. 
The word in Latin means birth, thence race. 
There is no harm when we say "the British nation" 
"the nations of the earth ;" but there its proper use 
ends — there its important misuse begins. 

To apply the word " national" to anything interior 
is improper, because every nation has its own name : it 
is also superfiuoua, and as such is artful, and conceals 
a purpose. Cobbett asks, why the army is called the f 
king's and the debt the nation's? and answers himself ', 
by saying that this nation, i. e. the English, are bo | 
easily befooled by words, that in the one case they are ', 
made to believe the army not their own, and in the \ 
other the debt to be so. I may not be quoting his 
words with perfect accuracy ; I have not seen them 
since I read them as a child ; from which time my ear 
has been on the alert to catcli the sounia wvIOq- ^itik.'Svi. 
men befool tbemsclvea. 
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In the foundation of oar Gothic kingdoms, we 
public aasembliea and councils, to which various na 
were given. These were always logical definitHxa 
" Great buBiuess," equivalent to " Res Publics 
" Assembly of the wise men," "Common Council 
the kingdom," "GreatCouneil." When the newordi 
of theories was instituted, again there were 
blies, and again a name had to be found for thei 
What do we find ? We must look to France, the lead 
in the march of intellect. — Assemble Nationah. 

" Logic," says Watt, " is the right use of reasoBJ 
But that use is not in a syllogism. Reid, followii 
Descartes, tells us that the syllogism never taught 
man anything. I wish it were so. A great deal 
be unlearnt is taught by a process which professes 
make one thing equal to another, by means of thei 
equality to a third, different from both. There 
however, one branch of the science of words, which 
of such value, that without it, the faculty of 
is a curse : it is the rule of definition. The cal 
are but the formula of questions to ascertain th 
nature of an object or the circumstances of an occur" 
rence. The rule of definition is simply that the 
shall include the object, and exclude ali others, 
us test by it " Assemblee Nationale." 

The body collected at Paris, was composed of del< 
gates from the parts of France and from the ori ' 
of the people of France. It was either territorial 
personal. Its object was cither to control the exi 
tive, or to make laws, or both. To define it, 
these attributes had to be selected. This has 
been done ; consequently, the first condition of-f 
logical definition is wanting. 

This Assemblee existed in Prance and nowhere 
iTt might at least have been called French. It ie 
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bat being called National, no other natioii 
laded. 

and people are the same thing. At that 
the French held in utter abhorrence the word 
The burst of indignation which saluted 
,u, when he uttered it, and his reply, are one 
remarkable features of that distracted period, 
itrasting the incoherence of these latter terms 
the grand simphcity of those of early times, I 
linded of the parallel drawn by Bochart between 
ic beauty and descriptive genius exhibited by 
incieuts in giving names to places, and the Bimey 
'Bycophancy of theb- successors. 

If you ask a man the dilFereace between "National" 
and "Patriotic," he will say there is none. Yet his 
verbal instinct, as is often the case, is not at fault, for 
he would not aay " national man" or " patriotic debt," 
— at least not yet. The victims of " national luove- 
ments" are being called on the Continent " patriots," 
and in England, a voluntary rate in aid for a 
treacherous war is eclypt — " The Patriotic Fund." 
The distinction is this. National applies to the 
! race. Patriotic to the country. Generally speaking 
a just war is made at home, an unjust one abroad. 
In the one the country is defended : in the other 
the nation is engaged. In the first no one speaks of 
the people, for the "country" is invaded. In the 
Bee>nd country cannot be mentioned, and you must 
excite the passion for glory of the race. Thus 
"patriotic" is associated with justice, "national" 
with lust and violence. Our present war is on our 
part "National," on the part of the Russian "Pa- 
iotic," Before we took part in it, it was on the 
of Turkey " Patriotic," or tliat of Russia 
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" National." It was defenaive : you have made 
aggressive. 

The word "National" is a foreigti importatic 
Within my memory it was a word unknown, exce] 
as belonging to the debt — itself a foreign imitatioi 
and consequently not held in very high estimatioi 
France was its particular home, because in thi 
country the martial spirit was strong ; so it w( 
adopted as an excellent disguiae for theories ( 
government propagated by bayonets. 

There nest proceeded out of the epithet " national' 
a superincumbent gcnerahty — "nationahty." Afte 
this ethnographic affinities, true or false, were held 
to justiiy the violation of every compact, the 
destruction of every right. An aggregate 
struck of the various wrongs and grievances of Italj 
and its states, or Germany and its states, of Spain, 
and out of these we got a common cause " the i 
of Nationalities," The revolutionist of Madrid, of 
Paris, of Milan, of Pesth, or Vienna, were held to 
enrolled under the same banners, — henceforward the 
banner of crime; for however justifiable might have 
' been rebelhon in any one case, all rights dependant 
on special grievance vanished when these were gene- 
ralised. Thus by the perversion of the most sacred 
names, has Europe been prepared for that chaos which. 
it will assuredly undergo until reduced to a new order 
by the lance of a people not emasculated by foreign 
terms nor " used up in political ideas.''* 
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"When we have a verb and a substantive derived 
from the same root, we must take the verb as 
gnidiag us in fising the more wavering value of the 
Bubstantive. We have in English " to rate " as 
well as " reason," and the sense we still attach to 
"rate,"* is nearly identical with the word "reason" 
or " ratio " iii Latin. Reason is not only employed 
to designate the human faculties, it is also implicated 
m the object to which they are applied. We say 
"the reason of a thing," a phrase confusedly re- 
cording the difference between things which the 
original word implies. Again when we say "rea- 
soning faculties," we mean some thing very distinct 
from mind. The words if they have sense at all, 
imply the power of comparing one thing with ano- 
ther, or of establishing the ratio or proportion 
between them. 

How then have wc arrived at this anomalous 
word ? Simply by the ordinary process of idolatry, 
placing the creature for the Creator, In the con- 
gcioasneBS of not exerting our natural powers, wc 
have given to the results which we have attained, 
a general name covering failure, and then transfer 
it, to our own faculties. It is always the same thing. 



* When she rates tliingp, and laoTes from ground to groond,, 
The name of reason bUc oblaina bj this ( 
H Bat when by Season ahe the Trutli \aiA itsyoA, 
H^ And atandcth Bxt, she UDderataadmg w. — Di 
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Words spring from inefficiency of thought, and tho 
return to clog it. 

When we eserciae ourselves in judgment, tb 
result depends not on the labour bestowed at tha 
moment, but on the previous care given at once t( 
store up, and to exclude what is unworthy of beiii) 
stored. It is just as when the body is called upoi 
for an effort. It makes it by the strength, prepare) 
by health, preser\*ed and dexterity acquired. I 
springs to its taak with a bound : the mind equally 
prepared takes in its object at a glance. Yoi 
think of your limb only when it cannot act, and a 
your eye only when it is diseased. And so also d 
your mind. That "thinking" in the ease of tin 
body consists in pain,— in the case of the 'mind ii 
reason. When you reason, you are as sure to en 
aa when you are in pain, you are certain of th( 
presence of disease. Put it in another shape. Yo« 
look at a tree, you see it distinctly, you describe tfaA 
tree. You do not see it distinctly, you say ; " wbu 
is the matter with my eye." If you could deceive! 
yourself by words with regard to physical objects 
as you do in reference to ideas, you would say thaB 
your "vision told you so and so." Yon fix your minffi 
upon an object, the mental sight is indistinct : tb^ 
you say " my reason tells me so and ao." ' 

It is true, that we cannot draw this distinctioir 
between cases in which we are wrong and those in 
which we are right, because wlien we are right the 
thing ia done at once and we never think about it ! 
a thousand such cases occurs for one of the opposib 
character : one world of words is always made ovk 
of exceptions. 

"All his decisions were instantaneous." Such u 
the finishing- stroke of the picture of the greatesi 
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riatesmau as drawn by the greatest writer in tlie most 
brilliant period of man's existence. So Thucydides 
writes of Themistocles. But it is true of all men 
rten they are right, and is the point to which every 
true obseryerwiil look. Thought, I mean perception, 
has the property of light, rendering clear and at once. 
It is a flash of lightning. 

Reasou then, as a term, is a bastard, and as & 
nsult, an abortion. Applied generally it is an excuse 
iw slovenliness; applied particularly, it represents 
mental blindness. 

In antithesis to this we have recently introduced 
the word " Faith." If reason be the sign of mental 
:, faith must be intended to represent health. 
But it is exactly the reverse. " To reason " is to rc- 
preaent the powers of man. Wc have here a parallel 
of the right-divine of kings as an antagonist to 
the sovereignty of the people. 
Faith comes from pdea, which is the Latin for rnvj^. 
e have the expression " to see is to believe :" in 
Greek to believe is to know, for ir,a 15 is derived from 
Such is also the etymology of believe in 
Hebrev?. The religious value of the word is no 
other than knowledge. Nothing is more correct, 
than the antithesis of faith and reason, only 
accepting reason as knowledge, our faith must be the 
reverse. 

The Latin synonym of "fides" is "fiducia" or 
" trust." Faith rendered into its elements is know- 
ledge and trust ; words which a child can understand, 
and if other words were required Christ would 
never have told us " that such only should enter the 
kingdom of heaven." 

That we are ourselves conscious of the hollow- 
of what we call our reason and our faith 
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IB evinced in our having recourse to the ten 
which we apply to the actions of dumb ammi 
" instinct." A person says " my"* Instinct " tells i 
so and bo," you may find fifty other terms, but the 
multiplication of these will not help yon one jot, 
except in making confusion more complete. Oet tH 
of your terms and use your faculties. Watch, obsare, 
record, that is life j and then you will know how 1 
use it. Be assured whenever you are occupied wit 
yourself you are wrong. Your attention must I: 
always employed abroad, if it returns on yourself iti 
misused. If you want to walk you use your legs 
you do not take a scalpel to dissect them. Use yoni 
mind in like manner and then you will become as a 
little child. You will get rid of the wrinkles of the 
age in which you have been brought up, and return to 
the youth and the freshness of your own natiwe. 

But you ignore original sin. Evil dispositions an 
iu our nature : so also is nakedness. Were speecli 
simple, evil dispositions would experience as much 
difficulty in struggling into life as nakedness into 
sight, when it is held decent to be clothed. 
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- The Englishmanii'ill say "the beat of eTerything 
can be had in London for money." It may be 
observed to him, T cannot get a cup of coffee, a cop 
of tea, or a cnp of chocolate, or a vol au vent, or butter 
or Yaonrt, &c." Still the Englishman will say, " the 
best of every thing is to be got in London for money." 
This is Civilization. K he said — "the best of rump, 
steaks and stout are to be got in London," it would be 
plain sense, because he would be talking of things 
hich he understood. But when he decides upon 
things of which he knows nothing, then it is philoso- 
phy and requires a fine terra. 

To popularize is to render popular ; to legalize, to 
render lawful ; to generalize, to render general ; to 
neutralize, to render neutral. Civilize must therefore 
mean, to render civil. But we mean by it, to render 
nncivil ; for it ia not civil to condemn others and to 
commend ourselves. 

Proceeding from the verb to the substantive, which, 
observe, we have made and not found, it must mean 
the state of civility or politeness. Now it is forced 
upon me, not by theorizing but by observing, that the 
people who speak of civilization are remarkable for 
the very opposite character. I do not mean only that 
they are uncivil in their judgments of others, but that 
they are rude in their intercourse among themselves. 
I was once asked by a lady surrounded by her 
childrcnwhat was meant by Civilization and Barbarism. 
I answered that I could not tell her, for I did not 
know, not having been endowed by providence wvtti 
the faculty of comprehending abattactiCiiAa, a.Ti&. tio^- 
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being in the habit of using words I did not 
hcnd, but I could tell the difference I had observM 
III Barbarism chUdreii are taught to be polite 
Civilization they are left to be savages. In the fia 
the master and the mistress of the house salute 
servants and treat them as human beings; in thelai 
they treat them as raachines. In conversation tbl 
Bai-bariauB never sneer, and never say pooh ! pooh 
She rephed, " You mean that tbey are civilized an 
we barbarous." I answered " I state facts, you al 
names," Which is just the distinction between w 
two. 

We have some great inventions iu our days. Th( 
steam-engine, electricity, aud others of the soTtj 
whence we have dived into the mysteries of naton 
and converted to profit the secrets we possessed. Wa 
have inventions of another kind where we have dived 
into the heart of man and brought to light his hitherto 
undetected mysteries. These are, " public opinion,'' 
by means of which we have perfected the inatrumea 
of government ; and civilization, by which we havfl 
remodelled society. When the wise man says, " Go4 
made man perfect, but he has found out many 
tions," to which of the two docs he refer? 

Man and virtue are different things. There is the 

knowledge of both, but it is widely different : the 

is science, the other virtue. It is in the first case, what 

we know, in the second, what we are. The first can 

only be achieved by infinite toil, and the accumulatioa 

of the toil of many generations. The second requira 

no toil. God made man proper — He made him i» 

I ancient times, but is also making him every hoar. 

liThat antiquity is i-eproduced before our eyea 

l|every child that is born; it also is perfect unti 

Rfuitiated into the knowledge of inventions ni 
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Hbose of steam-enguieB and electricity : the child 
would still grow into the perfect man if left to himself 
" Suffer little children to come unto me," 

This perfection is of the mind, not the character. 
Original sin consists in proneness to evil acts, not to 
&lBe terms ; the sin of Adam was taking an applCj not 

taking a Latin or Greek term. An Arab once taking 

up a translation of the Bible threw it down in disgust; 

4|tie8tioned as to hia meaning, he answered, " you make 

God speak bad grammar." 

Somehow or other we have miied up the two 

species of inventions, so as to puzzle Solomon and 

make him either condemn Railways or approve of 

Public Opinion ; for if you speak of the first or of the 
' second, you are immediately told that it is aresidt of 

Civilization. The nature of things included in a 

common term must be similar. 

Again, if you speak of those blots on humanity — 
I pauperism and prostitution, of the absence of hospi- 
' tality,you are told that they are effects of Civilization, 

80 that Civilization is a state of politeness engendering 

at once science and corruption. 
You will object to the definition, and so do I ; but 

I take it from your own lips. 

I should place it in this form : " it is a state of 

rudeneas engendered by corruption," or again, a 

chimera with a brain of cobweb and a heart of mud, 

polluting whatever is within, destroying whatever is 

intitout.* 



* "Tba Bead-iike sMil nliich we dispkj in the inTctition of all 
muner oC death-dealing eugines—the vindictiveneeg with which we 
ttaj on OOF won, and the miaety and desolation which follow in 
diRFtiain, ue eDoughofthcmeelTcs to distingnieh the white oiviliied 
maa mi the most ferocious uumal on the face of the earth."— ftruian 
Xblvillt'* Marquete Maud*. 
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I have (ione my best to obtain a better definiticHi] 
but 1 have failed. People talk rery glibly about it 
until you ask them wliat they meau. I have nevei 
found a man whom that question did not make te 
look very foolish or to feel very angry ; I am redueei 
therefore to the etymology and history of the word 

It is derived from the Latin without being Latbi 
it is spoken in English without being English ; and 
so it is a solecism. It came into use in very recent 
times, and so is a novelty. It is a word withoni 
grammar and without history, and is at open war 
with its cognates, "civil " and"civi8m," being neitha 
applied to urbanity as contrasted with rusticity, nW 
to citizenship as implying the knowledge and pff- 
formance of our duties to our fellow-men and the 
state. 

Its procreation is not to be traced in the teim, 01 
by any specific invention so called, but cornea bj 
way of generalisation which I have already ahown 
to be silliness. It is nothing more than pnblit 
opinion, which means the place in which we stand 
or sit, and the hour at which we speak or write 
is a name given to an aggregate of all things, which 
is then spoken of as a thing distinct from all things 
After that it is brought in as something acting upon 
us, and is referred to as accounting for whatever w& 
do or do not do. This is a very ingenious and 
elaborate process, and speaks highly for the culture 
of our minds ; but take a microscope and examine 
a sore, and you will find ingenuity and elaborateness 
to be the common character of disease : is disease 
an invention which destroys the perfection of health? 

We have in England knowledge and ig;norance| 
rirtne and vice, wealth and poTCcty, loyalty* and 
disaffection, order aud uaiit9a\,lou., \ia.Y5vaes« « 
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Lsery. To find tlie cause, and to rate the amount 
each, requires cautious and laborious discrimi- 
ktion, and sucli is the task, I will not say of a wise 
an, but of a human being. To jumble them to- i' 
Sther, to call the whole by a name ; to tell ub that i 
Lat name is a thing, an agent, the maker of us, and 
ic producer of these results, is not to proceed scien- 
fically, in fact it is no procedure at all. If we 
ere under the necessity of having sueh a word we 
lould at least require to discriminate the subordinate 
oantities by some sign. If we count wealth plus, 
e must count poverty minus, and so with the other 
ems furnishing two categories, one of positive, 
ne of negative civilization. Then wc should have 
> add and subtract, and then only could we pre- 
icate of any country that its civilization was positive 
r negative, reducing it to this form^ — 
CIVILIZATION TABLE. 



Wealth . 
Poverty . 
Science . 
Ignorance 

Tioe 

Happiness 
Misery . 




Result . . Zero. 

You would have to proceed in like manner with 
'ranee, China, Sweden, the Maiquesaa \^K&i9,,%:^-, 
id after tbia laborious process, wViat "wouii. "^Q^ ^ ^ 
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with the table? Dr. Gregory gives the followin) 

/ receipt for preparing encumbers : slice fine, steep 

two hours in salt and water, drain carefully, add oE 

and vinegar, and — give to the pigs. 

But there has been a great book written by a gre*t 
statesman, there we find it in the earliest times, and 
extending over every region of the present earth — ^i 
Greece, in Eome, in China, amongst the MussulmasK 
That is to say in the countries of Antiquity, where 
it was unknown, and in the regions of the East whiA 
we now call barbarous ! Well, let us look eloseJ. 
What is il7 The book tells us nothing new. It 
furnishes us simply with the author's views on tiie 
events of these lands. 

According then to M, Guizot, Civilisation is history 
but it is not, for it is civilisation. Again it is not 
civilisation, is history. So it is with its prototype 
Schlegel's Philosophy of Histftry. It is the principles 
contained in history, the historical development 
of man, it is a standard, an ideal standard no doubt, 
a standard of human value finally attained in the 
country where M. Guizot writes, and of course in 
an excelling degree in the writer, " the union of the 
human and divine raind ! " 

Yet it doubtless is a discovery and a valuable one, 
for it facihtates talk without meaning, and arrays 
ignorance and pretence with a cloak of " grasp of 
intellect." In after times the title of M. Guizot's 
words will suffice to tell of the existence for a time of 
a race, endowed with a fatuity that cannot reason, 
and cursed with an actirity that will not rest. Alas 
for man, if the events which we have seen were the 
fruit of the proper use of hia faculties ! Alas for 
folly, if with such apostles, institutioas could prosper 
or nations endure ! 



r "For 1 
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For the spectator it is pleasant to live in these 
I times : the public supply of diversion exceeds anything 
Iwnce the time of Pericles, and even then the 
&TOiired Athenian had to pass from the Academy to 
' the PaliEstra, and could only separately enjoy the 
' MiphiBms of the one 4nd the agonies of the other. 

What is the character of perfection, if not 
I simplicity? I speak not at present of institutions 
but of mind, things which never can be separated. 
Suppose then we assume in civilieation an existence, 
the men in whom it exists will be calm, judicious, 
benevolent, anxious to inquire into whatever they 
I are not acquainted with, Immble and distrustful of 
1 themselves. Those afflicted with barbarism, will be 
, self-siifficient, presumptuous, contemptuous of others, 
unable to observe or to profit by whatever is different 
from themselves. On which side then shall we place 
ciyUization ? We are contemptuous of the Bar- 
barians; they are deferential towards us. Does this 
proceed from our superiority of mind, or their 
superiority of character ? 

Some years ago in a hook of travels in the East, 
I presented the case in the following fashion. 

"The European in the East begins by reasoning 
and drawing comparisons, a pemicioos habit which 
impedes his progress. " As it has cost me several 
years of constant application to learn that I had 
anything beyond mere facts to acquire a knowledge 
of, I am naturally anxious to spare to those who 
may follow me like loss of time, and chances of 
misdirection. What would I have been spared, had 
anyone told me that this study did present the only 
practical means of investigating the moral and social 
■tate of Man, because here were afforded the, means 
of testing our preiioua conclusions? then should 
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Kbave I approached tbc East ynfix the feelings of 
Kiiidld. 

" An ancient or an caatem would probably describe 
us as a people distinguished from hia own by ' a hal»t 
of asserting and contradicting, which they call expres- 
sing opinions.' Were Socrates* or Aristippus to visit 
again this earth, he would be more astonished at the 
political retrogression of modem Europe, through 
division of opinion, than at its mechanical progress 
through the combinations of science. Europe has 
become a vast arena of strife and hatred on every 
subject connected with pobtics, ethics, and religion; 
it must be evident that the men of Europe have the 
faculty of creating, not of solving difficulties, and 
cannot intrude on a new field without carrying 
thither that confusion which they have produced in 
their own." 

Cii'ilization is, in fine, a monster without brain <a 
heart, or noble organ, but with a life of mere limb, 
such as belongs to the order of polypi destitute of 
cerebral fimctions. It might be compared to that 
kraken or Squid of the abyss, except that the wretched 
limbs of that hideous growth do serve for pasture to 
the whales to which it is cast. 

Its antithesis, Barbarism, must occupy a similar 
intellectual station. It is the aggregate of unknown 
things as civilization is of known ones. It generalizes 
the infinite as civilization does the finite, in other 
words as civilization is Europe, ao barbarism is Asiaj — 
" European Civilization " " Oriental Barbarism." 

The Greeks used Barbarian in Hen of " Foreign," j 
as the Jews did Goim, and they hated what 
foreign. So far we are agreed, only that we do not 
hate, we only despise. But then the Greeks liad 
• "Spirit otftw'S.M,^" . 
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' counterpart to Barbarian except Hellenic ; to put 
ourselves on a par with them, we should say liarbarian 
and British or Barbarism and Britishism. But again 
the Greeks did not say Barbarism ; tliey only reached 
the length of Barbarize and Hellenize, meaning the 
use of Barbaric or Hellenic idiotisms. Expert as 
■were the sophists, not one of them ever wove a net 
for others or himself from this hemp. No dreamer 
of the etoa; or academus ever made an abstraction of 
Ids city or his country or himself or of all the world 
as erery English potlroy can. 

The word originally was the name of a people,* and 
because of that people's qualities represented science 
and letters. That people were the instructors of 
the Greeks and afterwards their enemies, and because 
they, being vain and rancorous, reviled their bene- 
factors, we with the discrimination and independence 
which belong to us, have adopted the vituperative 
senae finally given to the term, as a generalization of 
all detestable things. 

We must now find the limits and frontiers of these 
two worlds. One great logical authority deals with 
the matter, syllogistic ally illustrating a major by " all 
white men are civilized." An epigrammatic poli- 
tician would exclude all but pure Caucasian blood, 
and still narrow the limits to the families breeding in 
and in ; less acute intelligences will content themselves 

■ The Berbers or Brabers at present eitend acroBB the whole 
breadth of Africa from the ejitraiioe to the Ked Sea to Cape Nun. 
Barba uid Munna ia the same word, B and M being controvertible 
letters. The Doric OcJoniea of the Sjrcniaea knew the iiatirea under 
the (oTtDBr name. That name is etill found at both exCremitiea of 
Asia Minor, Llie Sea, of Marmora, and the Baj of MBrmorice. The 
Greeke confeBa having received letters from the BBrbarinna ; they 
erea call them Barbaric letters. Socrates refers to tha Barbarians 
for the unknown roots of GreeX woildB. 
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with more vulgar coteries, and descend from pbjsioi 
logy and psychology to facta. The Liberian wiU be 
admitted although aa Ethiop, and Job's robbers ei- 
cluded although Arabs of the Arabs. It cornea aftei 
all to the form of government, and wherever you find 
a Union, a Lunatic Asylum, a County Gaol, a Gibbet 
you have the satisfactory assurance that ci'vilization ii 
spread. Clearly then Turkey and Russia are both 
excluded, for in neither are there paupers : in the oM 
there is no hangman, and the other is so baxbarow 
that it has not even punishment by death. No 
doubt there is a mass of conflicting authority on the 
other side. M. Guizot finds civilization at hoioe 
amongst the Saracens and the Ottomans, and Mr. 
Carlyle finds in Russia the pure expression of the 
highest and last achievement of human intellect which 
has identified might and right, M. Guizof a union of 
" human and divine mind." 

As the market is not yet closed, I too may make a 
bid. I exclude from civilization in space and time 
all the races of antiquity and all those of modem 
dates, who when they speak have something to say. 
I concede it to those, ourselves, fathers, and grand- 
fathers in this comer of the earth, who are possessed 
of the invention by which to construet phri 
without expenditure of thought, and by means of, 
them carry on government at home, negotiations an4 
war abroad. 

Three centuries ago the authority of law and the 
repose of mankind fell before religion. Wrong 
became right when those of a different creed were 
concerned. This painful spectacle passed away, and 
now right and law are set at nought within the sphi 
of oar own contentions by differences in reaiject to the 
of Government, and witkoiit ftiat s^Vaw. \i^ "Om 
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taed differenee regarding the respective value of 
pneties, and thus philanthropy places arms in her 
ids and perfidy and lust alike avail themselveH of 
the convenient cloak. 

Plutarch, in reviewing the great struggle between 
Pompey and CEeaar, concludes with deploring that 
they should have turned their arms and consumed 
their genius the one upon the other, when so much 
safer and more glorious a course was open to them, 
p uniting for the subjugation of the remainder of 
1 earth, not then included in the Roman world. 
90.% anticipating a stumbling-block in the mediocrity 
' of his readers, he applies himself to show, that there 
iraa no insuperable objection to the scheme. He 
aays, "the pretext might have been adopted of eivi- I 
U^g the barbarians."* Plutarch was a Greek, and 
he was writing of Bomana — Romans, who had not a 
" Times," or a Foreign OfBce, but who had a Fecial 
CoUege-t 

In June last, the ulterior objects of the government 
were expounded in a celebrated essay in the Times, 
known by the name of "the Punjaub article," from 
itB having illustrated England's prospective course on 
die banks of the Bosphorus by its recent achieve- 
ments on those of the Indus. To obtain this oppor- 
tunity of " civilising the barbarian," the aid of Bussia 
was requisite. Although we had a Foreign Office 
and a limes, we had neither, at least, a two-legged 
Ceeaar or a Pompey ; the British empire was destitute 

* of course I traaalato the word oecurding U> our present notioiu. 
In the original it is i'mipiiauv, to render mild. 

• To thia body (done wm confided adjudication in all matters with 
Foreign States. Borne did not tmst the airful prerogative of pence 
and war, on which ultimate existence must depend^to ^ihe \^(iTwa.iK , 
the oapridB, or the treachery, of a mob, a moiVBrclt, or & mta\Uni. 
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of the power to be brought into play. The not very 
profottnd scheme then presented itself of helping 
Russia to effect a. disorganization in that empire, 
lying by ourselves to come in in its needj 
friends. I say "not very profound scheme;" but 
still, shallow as it was, it was on that account all the 
more admirable ; because the dishonest portion of the 
nation soon got to the bottom of it and applauded, 
the virtuous, threw up their hands in indignation 
and disbelieved. However, the civilizing of the 
barbarian whether a reason or pretext united aQ 
voices. 

Besides these there were the reasoning and political 
men who cared not a fig cither for civihzation or for 
Turkey but who with profound sagacity saw that 
Russia had to be kept out. This great principle 
bciog established eodless contention arose. — Are 
the Turks civilized or not — is the Ottoman Empire 
to be destroyed or preserved — are we fighting for 
or against civilisation — for or against ourselves?* 

If we know what civilization is, we cannot tell 
where it is to be found. If we know in which 
direction it marches, we cannot teil what are 
" obstacles" in its path. For an individual despot to 
destroy an empire wonld be a frightful crime, for 
civilisation in the person of some Liverpool mer- 
chants, to do BO, it is highly proper and estimable, 

^r * " Our wsr with Ruaaia is for no speculntiTO abject." 
^f "Wa ara engaged for the cause of ciyilizatioQ." — Lord J, EiuttU, 
" TliB niere dissolntion of the TurMsli Empire would be no mom 
than the diasolulian of the kingdom af Dahom;." 

"Ths Turka arQ truthful and honest, but l^ogkod caa have little 
BjmpBthj with B peopln that is not ciriliiiBd." — Timitt. 

" The Integritj and IndL-pendencH of the Ottoman Empire," ibf 
the maintenance of which we are aomijially fighting, were, in ths on- 
nion of a majority of the CmmciVu^wX.ftiAeBlocw'iua.vinii.M^iio^toip*- 
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Ud not the less so if it is itself that it destroys, 
«nd not the empire which is the oi»stac!e in its path. 
At the late conferences of Vienna ve have another 
Mew, or two opposite views, opened by the Auatrian 
Henipotentiary, by which it appears that civilizatioQ 
it and is not yet attained to being contingent on the 
laiity of Europe, Europe being at once united and at 
»ar; he says:— 

" May heaven in enlightening us all decree that the 
Union of Europe, so necessary to the progress of 
civilization, shall become more consolidated than ever 
from these uegociations." 

Sir A, Alison is more philosophic and less diplo- 
matic : — 

At last has arisen that gigantic power which now 
lows the Asiatic empires, and is pouring down 
the corrupted regions of the East the energy of 
' lem valour and the blessings of Christian dvili- 
taHon." 

I now crave permission to say a word of sense. To 
keep Russia out of Europe, you must keep Turkey 
barbarian, and you must become barbarian yourselves 
if you would be civilized. 

The condition of barbarism you Lad still the oppor- 
tunity of observing at the beginning of this war in 
the natural laws, debtless treasury, free-trade, clean- 
liness of person, truthfulness of tongue, integrity of 
dealing, toleration, charity, hospitality, refinement 
of manners, and gentleman-like deportment of the 
Turks. 

The effects of civilization you are now undergoing | 

roent whioh ought to be got rid of, if practicable, without nggrandiiiBg 
BiiaGia,riot udvaotsgss to be maiotaiitcd at ttiecostaf somucbblood 
and trauare as we bare spent and Ore tkelj \,o B'ptnulo.'joo.'OQSsioT' - 
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in bringing ruin on a confiding ally; in giving victory 
to a malevolent foe already beaten when you entered 
the arena; in the fruitless expenditure of 40,000 lives 
and 50 millions of money; in the abandonment of 
your fundamental maxims of Maritime Law ; in tbe 
prostration of all honesty and respect for the governing 
class^ reconciliation to disaster, admission of weakness, 
and nonsensical talk, preparing you for a continuation 
and repetition of the like until the death. 



PROGBESS-MARCH OP INTELLECT. 



F I WAS once one of four insiiles travelling from 
' Edinburgh to Glasgow : one of my companions started 
the subject of " progress," and we were immediately 
let in for a discussion on tlie spirit " of the age," — 
no easy task for one to three, and in Scotland. We 
discussed and rolled along until getting on the stones, 
I said, " Now, gentlemen, I acknowledge that we have 
made progress, and that our condition is cirilization ; 
for our journey is finished, and we have arrived in a 
city ; " but they did not seem to take my submission 
in good part. 

When from a known point yon start for another, 
to move is to advance, and you do progress, which 
means to step forward — Not so when the'country is 
not known, and you have no map. If, however, 
yon keep moving without knowing whither, it is 
^^edient to substitute for the end of the journey, 
the fact of your own activity. Who could suspect 
a person in great delight at his " speed " to be groping 
in the dark ? 

There is in England increase of wealth, improve- 
ment of machinery, advance in science ; but will any 
one say there is improvement in government — that is 
in Wisdom ? Discriminate then and say : " in this 
branch we yjj'ogress, in that branch we retrogress ; " 
or put it in English and say, " we step forward in this, 
in that we step backward." Do this like men, and 
no lips will be defiled with mich trash, no minds 
smothered in such idiocy ? Wherever you ^e-o.'CT^&aR:, 
your inteUect has marched beyond t\ie Tfeas^o^ ^siosw.. 
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And what is ttis thing that is to marcli? In- 
tellect is from iiitcr-lego or " to choose between," 
it is always placing the operations for the mind. 
The Romaii said, "I uuderstand (intellego) ; he had no 
" intellect." To the mind a metaphor of movement 
cannot apply. That metaphor of movement we apply 
only to It, and then place it by itself, as if it meant 
something. 

We might expect that the instructors of youth whoi 
have to deal in words, would give some if not their 
principal care to guard against their improper t 
and the employment of such as are destitute 
meaning. This however is no part of our education. 
Stress is laid on words and their etymology, only 
to impress as a prime meaning on the mind of 
the child the ambigiuties which have been admitted 
into the speech of the man. 

At this moment there is not in England a. Poet 
there is not an Orator — there is not a Statesman 
there ia not an Architect ; there is not an Admiral 
there is not a General, nor out of the Cabinet an 
Actor; it is rational that we should describe our- 
selvea by aa irrational word. 



MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 



s singular to observe the migrations of Politica, 

aving abandoned their own seats, they have en- 

n other territories, — invaded and occupied 

ing kingdoms. It was not long since physical 

i tranquilly in the schools, and moral 

Sosophy showed its benign light from the modern 
Athens and Cambridge. Now politica has grasped with 
its right hand the balance of the one, and laid its left 
upon the chair of the other. But rebellion has followed 
conquest, the peaceful banners are turned to bloody 
Saga, and Chartists and Repealers are rallied under 
the hostile colours of moral power and physical force. 
Meanwhile, England's hne of battle-ships are the 
inBtnmients of moral influence on the furthest seas, 
and bombs and battalions physically argue progressive 
propositions in unknown regions of the earth. 

How is "moral" the antithesis to "physical"? For 
no other reason than because " physical " is the anti- 
thesisto "moral." And of course, in reason, as in 
language, use is right aud law. Still may we take 
the painter's and the poet's license and speculate. 

Moral, as the readers of Paley know, is an adjedave 
made out of mos customs or manners — not that the 
weak-minded Romans were possessed of such an 
adjective. Moral is therefore something connected 
with customs and manners, with which philosophy has 
much to do, but not our philosophy, or it would be 
superfluous to call it moral. The antithesis must be 
apiraordinary mmoral; and as applied to philoso- 
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phj, it must designate the moral as distinguished 
from the immoral philosophy. 

Physical is derived from fimc nature : it is 
word natural. Its antithesis is w«-uatural, and il 
you have physical sciences, there must be also un- 
physical or ?/»-naturaI sciences. If the terms did 
legitimately belong to science or philosophy. Politics 
never could have meddled with them. They ■ 
ambiguous, unmeaning, confused, and confusing; 
therefore Politics wanted them, and philosophy and 
science were too decrepid to retain them. 

When they come into the hands of Politics, they are 
no longer instruments of the learned, but implements 
of the rude. Illiterate men must prefer homely lan- 
guage, in wliich shape they will stand as "mannerly 
force," and " natural force." In that form, however, 
they would have elicited no bursts of eloquence in 
the Convention of London, and the Concihation Hall 
of Dublin. No squadron could have been sent up the 
Dardanelles to apply a " mannerly support " to the 
Sultan of Turkey. How surprised a Roman would be 
if he could witness the convulsion of the nineteenth 
century, occasioned by Latin adjectives, which could 
not be 80 much as spoken in Latin, wliich if he beard 
so spoken would make him hold his sides with such 
laughter, as would shake those of the British nation, 
if they heard them spoken in English. 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS AND MINISTERIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

No word can be more unambiguous than question 
in ita private capacity ; it is different in its public. 
In the first it is an interrogation having to be 
BDHwered ; in the second a dispute that cannot be 
solred. What rational being could call the game 
laws, or the poor laws a question? 

"When learning revived in the Universitiea of Spain, 
and disquisition reappeared in the schools of Europe, 
doubts regarding many esiatiug things arose, and 
the authority for them was questioned; in other 
words, reasons were sought: gu€estio comes from 
qtuero, to seek. The method of investigation was 
carefully framed, and minutely studied, being the 
revival of the logic of Greece. It was the basis of 
all learning, and its habits and terms passed to 
every man instructed in humane letters. This science 
oonsisted in the application of the rules of evidence, 
to the matter of language, so as to reduce every mean- 
ing within the strict limits of its symbols. The 
adaptation of terms to ideas was the aim and end of 
logic; and for this purpose the categories were called 
in, which were no other than the questions a man had 
to put, and to get answered, in order to the true 
understanding of each subject, and of each term. 

The schoolmen became pedants, logic fell into 
contempt, but still the habit remained of putting a 
queation in the case of doubt ; ■w^ifeU \iiQSft &Ki^\s. 
ao multiplied that the habit o£ ansTreiraift l^ "i*^ ' 
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desuetude the enquiry stood by itself, and to say 
question arisea," was equivalent to saying " a doul 
exists." But then as many doubts sprang up 
there were cases, and each case was " a question) 
and 80 every thing was called in question, becai 
QDone could give an answer. The word has become' 
a label for imivei-sal fatuity. 

Still this term had been confined to the rabble, ih 
at best the press, and though it was on the lips of tho 
gravest personages, it never was affixed in writing to 
any formal or official matter. This apotheosis of im- 
becility has been reserved for a crowning occasioo, 
the dispersion of the Conferences of Vienna. The 
Blue Book bas been thus entitled, " Papers re- 
lating to the Negociations at Vienna on the 
EASTEKN aUESTION." It is worthy of re- 
mark that as a general title it succeeds or displaces 
that of " Rights and Privileges of the Latin and Greek 
Churchea in Turkey," which bad itself displaced " In- 
tegrity and Independence of the Ottoman Empire, " 
which again was but the successor to " Facificatioii 
of the East," the whole of which are intended to 
render, according to their different phases, " the DifB- ' 
culties (not the Coasts) which surround the Black 1 
"* viz., the obstacles presented by the Turks to 1 
being dismembered. I 

The biographer of Burke writes as follows : — "A | 
history of pubbc questions might be a work worthy of 1 
some great benefactor of his country. It would shov 
the perpetual facility with which the public mind may 
be fruitlessly disturbed; the guilty dexterity with 
which party exposure may inflame popular passion ; 
I and the utter absurdity with which nations may be 

• Mr. Gludstone, Maj SH. "W.^^- 
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pipregaated, at the moment when they are giving 
meelvea credit for supreme wisdom; the whole 
a great legacy of political common sense — an 
ract from the follies of the fathers, for an antidote 
to the crimes of posterity." 
We as yet are here deficient in an abstraction ; 
f ve should have by rights a "questionism," or "ques- 
I tionability," to represent the public reason, as we 
ghve an abstraction of the answers not given to 
sent the governing power. We had, once' 
ation of the Commons, as we still have prerogativt 
Qie Crown. It would surely be more coherent 
L epigrammatical to distinguish the divine func- 
pl of a constitutional government, by an analogous 
8 to Ministerial Responsibility. 
; so dignify a disposition to question never 
ified by a reply, how do we pass unnoticed the 
ttty of answering when called into exercise? 
Pwitnesa in the box must give answers ; a congre- 
gation in the church do give responses; we never 
hear of the responsibility of a witncsSj or of a con- 
gregation, while the word ia resen-ed for those who 
are never known to give any responses at all — Her 
Majesty's Ministers. 

In 1842, during the debate upon the Affgban War, 
I was seated in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
an anxious and disgusted listener, at a moment when 
Sir John Hobhouac was agitating himself vehemently 
between the red bos and his vacated seat. My neigh- 
bour emitted a growl of intense satisfaction, I turned 
and scanned him ; he was an aged man, with lowering 
eyebrows, high cheek-bones, retorted nose, depressed 
chin, and leering aspect — a modem Democritus, pur- 
suing his sport on its proper field. The chord of his risi- 
hilii^ was struck by a certain word, aaft. Aft ^ 
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fixed that word henceforward in my memory. Sir 
John Hobliouse was indignantly denouncing the ia- 
decoroua spirit of questioning arising in the House. 
I quote not from " Hansard," but from my own un- 
corrected memory — "which interfered with the? lercwe 
of the great responsibility vested in Her Majesty's 
servants." I then recollected passing, a couple of 
years before. Sir John Hobhouse in the Park, monnted 
on a very small pony, while several stalwart indi- 
viduals, mounted on hacks and horses 17 hands hi^, 
clad in mourning for their relatives done to death \ij 
him in AfFghanistan, were circulating around in fearlhl 
proximity, and yet, on he rode, with a boldness that 
would have done credit to an Antar or a Roostem. 
I now obtained the solution of the extraordinary 
phenomenon. He was environed — not like JKaoi, 
with Venus's cloud — but with the awful mantle of 
unquestion ability. 

Responsibility is, therefore, a Governmental process 
for the engendering of power ; power to do right or 
wrong, as it may happen : men may therefore be 
proud of it, ashamed of it, grasp at it, shrink firom 
it; it furnishes a store- house of epic positions, a 
green room of scenic costumes, an arsenal of forenmc 
weapons, a dictionary of Bounding talk, conferring on 
the happy possessor th faculty of doing what he 
likes, by refusing to tell what he does — "on hia 
responsibility,"* 

In the recent perplexities that have arisen in refer- 
ence to how we are to be governed, one grand ani' 

* "Uuder the circamBtanoea I am perfoctlj ready to avow 
reaponaibility in what then took place." 

" We CBonot eicape tho KsponsJbiKty of the knowledgo of ti 
papers."— Oiiufiioiie, May 2Uh, 1855. 

" I object to answering that qiiostion on tny wspo 
iSiautw." — Lt>rd PtUmtniiM to Mr. Robiiunni, ISAl. 
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1 idea has been struck out, that of instituting 
* Kctatorsliip. The peculiar character of a Dictator 
a Rome was that he should not he called to account ; 
ton this accountj the term of the office was strictly 
1 to six months. Now, I submit, that in the 
I " responsibility " we have not only the element 
rflictatorship, but the very thing. There may be 
competitors for the office, that is a matter of private 
IWnmgement; but the nation may go to bed every 
night in the week, in the assurance, that out of their 
breath a palladium for the public security has been 
Wove, realising for the British commonwealth, for 
every hour of its existence, that critical expedient 
achieved at rare intervals by the Republic of Rome. 

A public journal speaking of the present Premier 
says, " The country hopes and beHeves that, in pro- 
portion to his power will be his responsibility." The 
terms ought to be transposed : " In proportion to his 
responsibility is his power." However, one is not far 
&om the mark when the two are Unked together. 
Since the course of human affairs became so muddled, 
that words were taken for facts, and "opinion" for 
"judgment," there never has been a man at whom 
the word " responsibiUty " has been so often talked 
as the predecessor of the present Premier. He gets 
the blue ribbon by going out of of&ce, and keeps 
his Government in place ! 

Well, a " blue ribbon ;" what is it ? The intestines 
of a worm, dipped in indigo and alum, spun with a 
jenny, wove with a shuttle, glazed, and told off by the 
shopman's yard over a haberdasher's counter. Aye, 
bat then it was a sign of mental power and patriotic 
worth. So, too, was the other texture, "responsi- 
bility," at one time. It did meau, formerly, with 
regard to this particular branch, kiUing the Queen's 
, enemies. It now means killing the Queen's wi'a^e.tA.'i. 
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Socrates is often represented as saying to hia 
terlocutors, " now let ua make an effort." Here ia 
the occasion that it is applicable to me and to the 
reader. The effort I claim from him, is to unthink; 
I ask him not to take in what I present, bnt to shut 
out what is already within. No hnman being can 
convey anything to another, but he may assist him in 
turning to account that which he has. It is never 
knowledge that is wanting, it is never memory that 
at fault. If these were deficient, the deficit would 
now be supplied, because we are constantly engaged 
in that task. Men suffer only in reference to matters 
where they are unconacious of failing — the case, how- 
ever desperate, ia remedied where care and anxiety are' 
awakened. There is one attribute of the mind which 
never is to us the subject of care or of attention- 
Every one will deplore his lack of sharpness, of ima^ 
nation, of memory, of mechanieal or mathematical 
powersj hut no man was ever found to regret the 
weakness of hia judgment. It is here, then, that a 
serviee may be rendered to him by a fellow- creature; 
and if he will respond by an effort on his part he may 
learn to discard from his mind that which is uaelesB. 
If there were a room so filled with furniture as to be 
unfit for use, a friend, by persuading you to turn out 
what was not needed, would make you a present 
chairs, tables, sofa, &c., and habitation. Such ie t 
case. Our intellectual lumbers have turned our facili- 
ties out of doors. 
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In a former chapter I tave disposed of the etymo- 
logy of the word.* I now propose to deal with it as 
in common use, and to show how the sound derived 
from a sense which is extinct sen-es to maintain the 
ball of idle discussion, and to cloak acts bearahle only 
because disguised. I will commence with a reply I 
gave a Committee of Working Men, 

"Qu. In what sense do you use the word "policy?" 
"Arts. Policy is a word without meaning ; when a 
nation comes to use words that have no meaning, they 
are ready for acts that have the worst of meaning. It 
ia by the tongue being misled that the brain is con- 
fused. Clear false terms from a language, and the 
nation becomes honest. Confuse its terms, and the 
people become worthlesB. Y'ou have here in this 
simple question, and in my answer, the means of put- 
^umg yourselves right. The word " policy," while 
^HBsniiig nothing, covers an absence of meaning. It 
^raiMB not imply the thing that is good; yet it is a 
I mask for the thing that is bad. Consequently it has 
a double meaning. As there have been men wishing 
to state things which it was not desirable a nation 
should understand ; and having at the same time to 
deal with a nation not acute enough to ptrceive the 
process of deception, they have substituted for the 
simple statement of such acts, a general word, such as 
that of "policy." It has been done in time past. At 
present no man makes the effort of deception; but all 
I are victims of the mist it has occasioned. 

I "Qa. The word is moat commonly used with regard 

to foreign affairs; and we are imder the impression 
that of the different parties in the state one may have 
one foreign policy, and another another. Ia it ao? 
ee "Bc;iigioii and Politica," page 16. 
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"Attf. Of course I must here take the word 
Bystem. The question may be put thus — Is there s 
Bystem of foreign affairs belonging to the Wliigs, and 
is there a system of foreign affairs belonging to the 
Tories? What I have stated with reference to the 
Austrian, Trench, and Turkish treaties is the ansirer 
in the negative. We find the minister pursuing tbe 
objects of a foreign state, and the opponents of that 
minister are ignorant of what he is about. Here 
there is no system anywhere, unless it be a system to 
disguise the truth, not for the service of any British 
into'est, but for the service of a foreign state. There- 
fore there is uo difference between one party and the 
other. You have it illustrated most efficiently at ttic 
present moment. The two foreign ministers wbo 
have represented opposite principles, ai-e united in 
the same cabinet," 

We understand the word as the craft or manner of 
government. By so understanding it, we do, in fact, 
institute a government of policy. If we had not thii 
understanding, we should have to return to our pre- 
vious state. 

Government by law may be good or bad. Govern- 
ment, save by law, is no government at all. 

Policy represents " those practices which it was the 
object of the institution of govei-nmcnt to put down."* 

We did not at onee lapse fi-om government by law 
to government by policy. There was a transition 
phrase — "reasons of state," or " law of state." It 
passed with extreme difiHculty, and even danger, and 
those who first uttered it were martyrs to the cause 
of progress, and visited the Tower. A generation ago 

• Lord Littleton : His sentmcc Wgm?, " Orotanmitiit now 

^Hfiri> in those practices," ^'. 
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"leosons of state" were held treason to the state by 
the then highest legal authority. Lord Camden, who 
stated even in Parliament in reference to the unnatu- 
ral position of a Chancellor of England occupying a 
place in a cabinet, that when seated at a counsel- 
board he had often " hung his head, when teBtimony 
to things that an English judge should not listen to." 
However, intellect marched on, the mask was dropped. 

The proverb " Honesty is the best policy," tells 
very distinctly the public inference in respect to its 
nature. But ia it a thing? Who will show what it 
is ? They tell us of the pohcy of the government — 
the policy of England — the policy of France — the 
policy of the whigs— the policy of the tories; sub- 
stitute for policy, object, and the phrase will run the 
same ; but if you said object you would have to pro- 
ceed to state what object. 

Thus the matter would become seizable, and it 
would be possible for men to apply to it some rule, be 
it right or wTong, of morals or of conduct. This ia 
precisely what ia not desirable for those who govern, 
and in a constitutional system unfortunately the go- 
vernors are those possessed of the best heads. And 
tbey make an outcry for strong government, for able 
leaders. Alas ! Alas ! What evil does England suffer 
from, but from her government, and a remedy is its 
ino^ase I Had the government and the parliament of 
Hogland been extinguished two years ago — had our 
printing presses, ay, and our navies, been sunk in the 
Bed Sea, she would to-day be tranquil and secure. 
But even had the word " policy " been withdrawn 
&om tlie sum of her bewildering talk, that govern- 
ment and that press would have found it difficult to 
befool the nation to the extent of ^\acm^ ^is w.t\^ 
Europe in our actual jeopardy. 
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Still we arc come better off than our neighbours— 
" Policy" is with us after all bnt a mouthy word ; witi 
them it makes up into au argumentative sentence. 
We cau ojily apeak in English of " policy" aa a thin^ 
extant, we cauiiot say " make policy." 

A remarkable instance occurs to me of the bfln- 
ence on the destinies of the human race exercised by ■ 
the mere articulation of that phrase. In Septemter" 
18-10, I was arguing with M. Thiers the possibility 
and facility of breaking the treaty of 1840 by sending 
away the English ambassador from Paris. During » 
period of anxious pause the silence was broken by » 
shrill voice uttering these words : "Ce n'est pot 
cornme cela que nous faisons de la politique," and 
80 the occasion was lost. Had the conversation 
taken place in English, the interjection would have 
been impossible, because it could only have beea 
rendered by " that would not be good policy," whicll 
would only have brought ns back again to the 
argument, and it would not have been said. The 
phrase proceeded from M. Leon Faucher, and it 
may thus be understood how well-eamed was the 
gratification which he received from the Emperor of 
Ri^sia* on the ground of his being a "friend to 
public order." 

The case submitted to M. Thiers presented indeed 
a grave difficulty. The course suggested required 
variety of collateral measures to give it effect, 
measures which would have put France fair with 
Turkey, and in opposition to Russia on all points, hy 
assuming the position of the defender of public right. 
Reduced to its simple expression, it was the restora- 
tion to Turkey of the lost provinces of that empift; 
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SiB v/iSe vBs r. Polo, and her property, wliich had been 
jtored to lum. . 
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■Tglfeout that, the dismiaaal of the Enghsh ambasaador 
availed nothing. What did this amount to ? It 
WHS a return to honesty on the part of France. My 
reply therefore to M. Faueher was, " If this is not 
■the way to make policy, it is the way to be honest." 
■lie argument was lost upon M. Thiers ; he who 
~" .Bnderstand policy cannot understand honesty. 
say "poHcy is the best honesty" shows that 
is a thing clearly understood, whilst policy 
5 not understood. To speak of pohcy is to 
nest ; but that is not alt : it is to be unable 
.erstand either what is honest or what is 
ivish, so you are shut out from the gains alike of 
virtue and of fraud. 

But is honesty the beat policy ? I doubt it ; for 
the men to whom the proverb needs to be adduced 
are not those who have to be instructed in what is 
seryiceable to their own interests ; but I will tell you 
when honesty is the best policy, and that is, on the 
rare occasions when knaves have to deal with honest 
men who are not fools. 

To men suspended in the void, the earth itself 
appears but as a cloud. Minds afloat on generalization 
look on facts as they do ou air. Here there is the 
effiirt required — the cflbrt to get down and touch 
the earth. They cannot comprehend how plain deal- 
ing can extricate them from the troubles they have 
brought OD themselves by speculating. 

If a clerk in a banking-bouse neglected to enter 
the drafts he paid, or turned them to his own profit, 
or forged the signature of the firm, and the partners 
applied themselves to apecidate on the policy of his 
conduet or the policy of theirs, and if the pubhc 
applied themselves to speculating on t\\e ^to^siSi'^c^a 
in refersace to the facts, or sucK "Vuttts aa m\^iA\e. 
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obtained from the other clerks or the porters in the 
establishment, and then to write leaders in the 
different newspapers on the different views of policy 
that might be entertained in reference to the sup- 
posed facts, and that public opinion interposed to 
arrange the facts and to conclude upon the policy ia 
its own antithetical fashion, the cause would become 
insoluble, and the Bank^ in Sir R. Peel's phraseology, 
would " go out of esistence." 

To deal with it as a dishonest act, would entail 
some little trouble upon the partners and a great deal 
of annoyance upon the culprit, but the public would 
be relieved from a vast load of business : the case 
would never be heard of beyond the score of indi- 
viduals concerned, the field of forgery and peculation 
would be BO far shut to individual enterprise, the 
bank in question not be ruined, and similar esta- 
blishments not placed in danger. This is looking at 
a matter on the side of honesty. A very homely ajid 
quiet sort of thing, and without any attractions for 
an intellectual age. Thus ia " private " synonymous 
with honest, and "public" with politic; or again, 
"private" with practical, and "public" with 
" theoretical." 

But if the exercise of his intellectual faculties is » 
source of enjoyment to man, so also is the possession 
of well-being, repose, wealth, and luxury ; if the one 
set of inducements be pitted against the other, we 
might espeet that the physical should prevail over 
the intellectual, the more so as each man invariably 
in his own private coDcems does prefer the latter to 
the former : how then are we to account for the 
contrast? Simply, that every man imderstands hig 
private concerns, and no man understands the public 
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It will be objected, that the simple method of 
former times involves a knowledge of public concerns, 
which of course ia preposterous, as we are much more 
advanced than omr forefathers, and have the benefit 
of free discussion and a free press. 

I answer, that our forefathers did understand 
public matters, and did even consider them as 
private ones. That, considering them as private ones, 
and dealing with them as such, the one was as simple 
and as intelligible as the other, and every man was 
honest and political. 

That honest people were indeed destitute of " the 
air which we breathe, and without which we die;" 
but they had arms in their hands, and knew how to 
use them. There was a grand inquest of the Nation, 
and there was a high court of parliament, and the 
days of impeachment had not gone by. Now see 
what policy has given you instead. Thus writes 
Mr. Macaulay : " It is impossible to deny that im- 
peachment, though a fine ceremony, and useful in 
the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding from 
which much good can now be expected. Whatever 
confidence may be placed iu the decision of the peers 
on an appeal arising out of ordinary litigation, it ia 
certain that no man has the least confidence in their 
impartiality. When a great public functionary, 
charged with a great state crime, is brought to their 
bar, they are all politicians. There is hardly one 
among them whose vote on an impeachment may not 
be confidently predicted before a witness has been 
examined ; and even if it were possible to rely on 
their justice, they would still be quite unfit to try suck 

a cause."* 

Honesty declares grievance, and demacde leitwa. 
* MacBulaj. 
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Policy ignores both. Those ailments which I now 
employ against our individnal misjudgments^ it will 
evoke for the convulsion of the state^ when sober 
thought will have been overpowered by revolutionary 
feeling. 



PUBLIC OPINION AND 
JUDGMENT. 



A MAN introduced into the society of the blind,* is 
delighted and astonished at the uses to which they 
turn the senses wLich they retain. Those of touch 
and hearing become bo powerful, as in a measure 
to stand in lieu of that one which ia wanting, whilst 
there is a corresponding development of the reason- 
ing faculties in immediate connection with the senses. 
"We have a case, which I might almost call a paycho- 
lo^cal phenomenon, that of Laura Bridgcni an, where, 
by means of one sense out of the five, that of touch, 
the individual has been reattached to its species by 
all the ties which apparently can be linked by the 
understanding. This poor girl through the aid of 
the fingers has attained to the enjoyments of the 
domestic affections, has been endowed with the 
extremest delicacy of feeling, and what is most 
remarkable, is "at once pertinacious of her rights, 
and respectful of the rights of others. "+ 

Man is so largely endowed that he is oppressed 

• In "The Poor of London" will he found a description of the 
blind of London not mclofed in aajlums well deaerring perueal. 

+ The case la mentioned in Dickena' America, thoiigli not tbo 
points hero Bclfcted. These will be found m Dr. Sfl«^*i 
lbs process he I'lnployod for li ' 
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with tbe vastnesB of the resources lying hidden in 
him ; the estimate that he forms of himself iSj 
of his neglect rather than of his riches. It is only 
when an accident has partially revealed some item 
in another, that the suggestion arises of what he 
might be if he cnltivated himself. 

The mind is concealed behind the senses, while 
these are latent, cannot be known. The mind 
has its sight, its hearing, and its touch ; but there is 
this difference, that the deprivation of one does not 
quicken the remainder. In the body there are neces- 
sities unremitting for culture and exercise, at once 
impelling andcorrecting. All these are wanting 
the mind; here the impulse, if it arises, is from 
within ; there is no fellowship to sustaiu, no model 
to excite, no censure to correct : from without, it i» 
exposed only to impediments and risks. 

Our faculties are remarkably acute, when exerted 
on the relations to each other of the objets if 
inanimate nature. In all matters not scientific and 
not of mere business routine, it is the rarest of things 
to meet with a cultured mind; there, the only faculty 
exerted is the memory. This want of culture does 
not bring indolence and quiescence as iu the case of 
body, but, on the contrary, activity and presumption. 

The senses whilst they constitute Ufe are destined 
also for its protection from the accidents to which 
it may be exposed. Dullness of hearing may in 
the domestic circle be conducive to quietude, which 
on the field of battle may endanger life. So at one 
period the neglect of our talents, and their consequent 
activity, may be indulged in with safety, whilst At 
another we may be thereby exposed to suffering, to 
danger, and to ruin. The latter is our oondttioii. 
Three centuries of this disordered activity has de- 
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veloped doubt respecting every fact and every maxim ^ 
made doabt the source of action, and has subjected 
to tbia action constitutional, municipal, and inter- 
I national law; that is to say, trauquillity at home, 
and security abroad. To be right is therefore now 
become a necessity of existence. 

But the difficulty is in proportion to the necessity. 
Already is the error a man has to correct a part of 
him : how can he form the design of looking into it ? 
For thia commencement a discovery is necessary 
greater than that of Columbus — one for which the 
powere of a Bacon, were he to live to-day, would not 
suffice — that it is a man's business to be right. I do 
not see how it is possible for any one, however great 
his powers, having grown to manhood amongst us to 
reach to this primitive truth save by some happy 
accident which has thrcvn him into another sphere, 
being at the same time gifted with rare ingenuousness 
of nature and earnestness of disposition. For years 
my sole hope has resided in the chance of persuading 
some great mind to retire to the desert, from the 
arena of politics and so to subject himself to the 
discipline of that forgctfulness of petty and immediate 
things, which has ever been the condition on which 
men have attained to permanent greatness, and con- 
ferred greatness and longe^'ity upon empires. To be 
ourselves, we must lay down our age. 

Whoever perceives that it is his duty to be right, 
has discovered that all are wrong ; not wrong by 
accident, for then the case would be hopeless, but by 
method. He will also know, that to be right in any 
one point, he must be right in all. Will he not then i 
recoil at the sight of the hopeless and endless mass, 1 
not of human aberration only, but also of ij«&*\na, ] 
through which he has to fight b.ia-^iay'i "W& ■«'i«S.'\iKs& ! 
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of this delusion invests it with grandeur, and conferB 
a magic power upon the name which wc give to it; 
so that even the good impulses of onr nature join in 
magnifying it, for it is the intellect of man they see in 
its aberrations, and they see it in no other form. 

Once, however, the mind quickened, it acquires 
the power of endurance, if not that of success. The 
very universality of error becomes its guide and 
protection, for it knows that it has failed and fallen, 
whenever it is alike those around it. In the event 
of success in working out its way to results, there 
does open a possibility of their being transferred to 
the state, by reason of that very intellectual prostra- 
tion which has rendered error universal. 

It is the fortress of intelligence, and the palladium 
of liberty that I thus speak of. I venture to assail 
that " Opinion " held by all to be the lever of politics, 
the symptom of improvement, and the sign of worth. 
The very purpose each man will take as an offence 
to himself, yet each man commits that offence; for 
whoever entertains an opinion assails its opposite. 
The difference is this : that he impugns a conclusion, 
I the method. 

It is asBumed that a man's opinion is his own, and 
indeed that he has a right to it. It can be his own 
only by being achieved through his labour. Yet 
neither arc the data ascertained by himself, nor are 
the formulas of his own invention. The signs them- 
selves, words, contain values not of his own fixing, 
and of which he is even in ignorance. All these 
belong to his age, not himself. So far then from any 
offence to his self-love in impuguing his opinions, itr 
is the greatest compliment you ean pay a man, because 
you appeal to himself against the accidents of his 
birtb and circumstances. 
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I the moment tliat I perceived that it waa iny 
to be right, I ceased to have opiuions, because 
a thing for certain or knew that I did not 
* and it is from finding the benefit of this 
freedomjt that I am ansioaa that others should 
enjoy it. 

It might appear that thia would involve the taking 
up of each separate matter with each individual, and 
in each case convicting him of error, but it is not bo, 
because that would be dealing with definite objects, 
which are excluded when we use the word. We take 
it for knowledge, and at the same time we nuder- 
, stand it as doubt ; put in this shape it could not be 
need, and that is all I contend for If I can show, not 
that it is equivalent to doubt, but that those who use 
it consider it to be so, I shall have established my 
case. 

We say, "I am of such an opinion;" we never 
Bay, " I am of such faculties," or "of such a judg- 
ment," or " of such knowledge." Faculties and 
judgment are the gift of God, and by them we attain 
to knowledge. Thus, syntas reveals a distinction 
between this word opinion and those other words 
respecting which there is no ambiguity. 

We draw a distinction between opinion and judg- 
ment, and yet we equally say, "my opinion" and 
" my judgment." In the latter case we imply the 
faculty of judging, but not in the former, and yet it 
conveys a conclusion ; in both these instances certainty 

I * Socratee, in the Brat Alcibiadas, ahowB that it is not from what 
{ wB do not know, but irom what we think we know, that all disordors 
\ eotae. He descrihea as appraachicg to Loaanit; the condition of a 
man who doca not know whether he knows of not. The dltdogue 
I night be entitled, " On Opinion." 

^ •■ The freedom of a nmn oooaiatB of apaaWjig ttie \,i\A'\i;' — Ali- 
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is connected n'ith the words that stand in opposition 
to opiuion, and the opposite to certainty is doubt. 

The word in Latin was formed in the latter tiine 
of the Roman people out of a verb, which we also 
have, to opine, which means to guess or doubt — 
which is synonymous with our own "to think." In 
the verb you see the mind in action ; in the sub- 
atantive you have the same action abatractetUy. It 
you ask a man your way, and, instead of telling yoB, ! 
he says, " I think you ought to turn to your right :" 
that it is his opinion that you ought to turn to yoar 
right ; you have learned that he is in doubt, and yon 
act upon that knowledge, for you repeat your questioii 
to the nest passer-by. 

Whenever a man describes to you what is passisff 
in himself inatead of informing you of what yott 
desire to know, you are aware that he is not in 
possession of that knowledge, and moreover that he 
is not logical in his habits ; for if he were he would 
state his ignorance: and every man gives you this 
information who uses the verb " to think," or the 
substantive "opinion," He teUa you in fact that 
he has not thought; if thought really means a suc- 
cessful exercise of his faculties ; and this is all that 
need be said of opinion if we vere not dealing with 
a habit. 

Opinion is a term of law, and it is as such that it 
has passed into our language together with " verdict " 
[vere diclum] and "judgment," which have retained 
their proper meaning. The first is the concluaioD 
of the advocate or barrister on the exparte cast aubi 
mitted to him by the agent or attorney. The second 
is that of the jury after sifting the evidence on bo& 
aides. The third is that of the judge when in poaan* 
sion of the statement on both sides, of the evidew 
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(worn to, of the finding of the jiury; to all which he 
applies the test of tlie law, the judgment being the 
complctioQ of the proceaa which haa been put into 
course of adjudication on the contradiction of the 
opinions formed upon the two exparte statements — 
that adjudication proceeding on the assnmption of 
necessary error in one of the opinions. 

There is no term in the English language which 
is questionable or questioned, of wliieh the sense 
18 laid down and defined in a more precise, emphatic, 
and practical manner ; that value being preserved 
and acted u]X)n in every single case of litigated 
rights throughout the land. Yet its universal appli- 
cation is in contradiction with this definition and 
this use ; so much so that it is sufficient to define 
it in the one sense, to take the contrary of its 
definition in the other. For an opinion not legal 
there requires no jury to investigate facts, no judge 
to apply to them the law, nor is even bo much as 
an ea^parte statement wanted ; whilst it supersedes 
verdict and judgment, and being adopted without 
hesitation is reversed the next hour. 
, The meaning of a term has to be sought for in 
I its antithesis no less than in itself- What in this 
I case is that antithesis 'i JunoMENT, the word which 
I we associate with oiu Creator, where we would 
represent his vengeance on the errors of man. It 
represents the faculties of man in their highest and 
most perfect exercise. It is synonymous with justice 
and truth, which are certain, unchangeable, and even 
eternal ; and in all these again it is the antithesis to 
opinion, which is changeable, which is uncertain, and 
which being of the hour can have no connection with 
I truth, with justice or eternity. 1 t'ceai.\i\a Ve^ \a, 
pcdnting oat this testimony w\iic\\. qui V\^?> %'0&\i^'m » 
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that instead of suggesting the duty of eschewing 
opinion, I am merely suggesting the idea of obliteraUj 
ing the distinction.* 

No man is ashamed to avow iveaknesB of memory; 
on the contrary, he is rather prone to confess' it : 
no one was ever heard to confess weakness of 
judgment. In my experience, I have found naemoij 
always in excess; tliey know too many things. Know- 
ledge is analogous to appetite in the body — ^judgment 
to digestion ; the one is externa], the other internal ; 
the one evident, the other occult ; as voracity is fatal 
to digestion, so is the desire of knowing to judgment, 
imless it be the wholesome appetite which results 
from the due performance of the internal fuuctiona. 
A nation seeking for news, a people who talk to yon 
of facts, t is one where the mental digestive organs 
are fearfully disordered. 

• SiiiM tlic above was written I have fallen upon thui j 
the most nutborltative work on Logio, shoning tbat the □□rmpfe 
of the times ia BofficiEntly Rcuta oot to need my aid r- 
thereforB, eiich gives the prefurence to unassibCtKl common m 
only in those caees where he himBelf has nothing else to trust to^ tf 
ioYariably resorts to the rules of nrt wherever he pi 
kno^tledge of them, it is plain that manldnd uniTeraally bmr Qtett < 
testimony, though unooDsdously, and often nnwillingly, t 
preferableneiB of lystemaiic knotnledije to eottjcclmral Jvdgmaidt" — ; 
Whate/ifs Logie. I'refare, p. sii. 

Elsewhere judgment is tlius defined: — "Judgment ia the o 
poring together in the mind two of the notions, or ideas, wbick B 
the objeeta of apprebeasian, whether complex or incomplex, ■ 
pronouncing that they affree or disagree with each otlie: 
one of them belongs, or does not belong, to tbe other. Judgnilit 
therefore ia either offinnBtive or ncgatire."- — Boot H, chnp. i. 

■f The In^t of reproaches addreased b; Demoathenea b 
Athenians was, that they were lovers of news, in other v 
gossips. Facia are thbiga done-^oc(o; we apsok of them aa 
Let any one toad M. G-uiiot's History of Civihiation with ^H " 
knowledge that he has before him a morbid corpse to e: 
ha trill reyain a wholcwomo nautea lor t\ie aUottkuMa Viord. He wtD'V 
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k If men were in the habit of complaiuing of their 
ndgxDent, the complaint would be groundless, because 
E is within every one's reach who feels he is in 
■rant of it. To be judicious it simply requires to 
be attentive. Judgment ia life, for life is attention. 
I w«B once asked by a friend whom I had succeeded 
In convincing of a series of miajudgments, that is 
ppinions, contained in a single phrase, for a rule to 
keep him right for the future. My answer was, 
rlive." Three years afterwards we met again, and 
pe said to me, " I now understand your word and 
discovered its meaning by your having left me to 
puzzle over it." This attention is not of a serious or 
^ deliberative kind, but of a trifling, commonplace, 
^d incessant one. It is a habit of watching and 
jobaerving every person and everything ; the context 
of speech as well as its significance; the eye, the 
imannerj the cheek, the attitudes of the body, the 
toovement of the hand, of the foot, so as to picture 
to yourself all that is passing in the man, and all that 
a man is, in whom a given operation is being per- 
formed. This may be supposed to involve a great 
expenditure of labour. No, it is a continual source 
of enjoyment. It is the calling forth of life from its 
latent condition, and giving you a daily crop of 
gratifications independently of those which result 
&om the uses to which these are applied. Nature 
works out all her processes by attraction. Wherever 
you do well you are happy. 

If opinion be the antithesis to judgment, opinion 
is also the antithesis to life and happiness, as well as 
to accuracy aud use. By judgment we possess in every 

ILera find "grent flict," "two-fold fact," "giineral fact," a whole 
[lagerie of Pjthons und clumeraa sufficiUQt tu ev^\£ui Uua \it>:MRi^ 
te ofFraneB. 
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mental operation a distinct organic exiatence; witl g 
opinion you have chaos, which word, of PhcEnicii 
origin, meant darkness. H^ 

The absence of essays and disquisitions on thi 
word, is to be attributed to this, that it is eilhB 
bowed down before as an idol, or spumed as a IdStlt ^ 
some slough. Those who practically know it in il ^ 
workings, are careful to conceal their profitaHl J 
knowledge. Those who know without using it, aB J 
turned to raisautliropists, and neither hope nor desirt J 
to beneiit such a people. Besides, since it has at- 4 
tained to supremacy, there has been in England pifr 
eminence only for evil. Still a few passages are sc** i 
tered here and there throughout our literature, wbicli ^ 
will not be unacceptable to whoever has subdued 
indignation enough to follow me thus far. 

"Opinion is when the aeaent of theunder8tandii^i> 
so far gained by evidence of probabilities that it rstho 
inclines to one persuasion than to another, yet not 
without a mixture of uncertainty and doubtiug."— ■ 
This is from Sir Matthew Hale, What would he have 
said of England ruled by this condition of the mind? 
Bishop Wilkins freely renders the celebrated pa* 
sage of Cicero— ppiwionMrn comTnenla delet dies, §c. 
thus "Time wears off the fictions of opinion, ani 
doth by degrees discover and unmask the fallacy 
ungrounded persuasions." 

Ben Jonaon says, — " Opinion is a light, vain, crudi^ 
and imperfect thing settled in the imagination, but 
never arriving at the understanding there to obtttil 
a tincture of the Reason." 

His dogmatic namesake presents to us " opinion' 

as "guess" in a Latin dress, thus — 

■ _ "Opinion, persuasion of the mind without proo 

H or certain knowledge." 
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" Guess, judgment without any positive or certain 






" CoNJECTUHE, guess, imperfect knowledge, pre- 

ponderation of opinion without proof." 
Burke, who treats witli contempt the idea of a 
'eminent providing for popular wants, equally 
lea the idea of a Member of Parliament being 
tentative of opinion, declaring his duty to he 
corrector of the opinions of his times, and 
illy of those of his constituents." 
A Poet (Byron) having seen the monster full grown, 
thus portrays him,— 

" OpiuioD, an Omnipotence whose veil 
Mantles the enrth with daikness until right 
And wrong are accidents." 
But what I am dealing with is "a public opinion,' 
, not a word, but a power ; not the frailties of in- 
dividuals but the aggregate, abstract and perfect 
intelligence of a community ; not the intelligence of 
the community as existing in all times and as subject 
to variations; but a discovery effected and perfected 
in the freest of States in the most advanced of periods, 
surpassing all the prior efforts of wisdom or of genius, 
and conferring gifts on man, such as severally they 
had not derived from the teaching of a Socrates and 
the laws of an Alfred. — Nor is this what the frivolous 
narrate, but what the able inculcate,* 

• "We maet not forget that a jainciple at goTenunentis reseifji 
fbr oot otm AtjB, that we shall not find in our Aristotles, or evedi 
in ths forests of Tacitus, nor in our Saxon Wittenagomotes, nor in 
OUT Plantagenet Farliamentfi. Opinion now isBapremc, and opinion 
apeska in print. 'Xho represent utiun of tba presa la far more com- 
plete than the representation of Farliument. PorliameDtarj repre- 
wntation was tiie happj device of a mdet b^ \a '«\aOa. '0. '«%& 
admirably adapted; an age of aemicwitsalaoii, irtiBn, 'Ooe« ^™» » 
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And Lere I confess that I am placed in 
painful and embarrasBing situation ; one to be coi 
pared to the liero of an isle of enchantment ratlK 
than to that of a disputant in a forensic debate, 
have to combat a principle of conduct and a discove 
of politics which I hear of everywhere, and which 
believed by all. Principles and discoveries have to 1 
established before they are admitted and accepted, anS 
when, being so, they are impugned, you can go badt 
on the shelves of libraries for the arguments and 
proceed through the monuments of events to trt 
their application and their results. But here thf 
are no ponderous tomes, no fugitive essays : why it' 
was accepted you do not know, nor when it 
invented. Its date, its author, and its history arfl 
alike unknown. It has had no antiquity, no ei- 
positor, and no opponent. There have been dissidents 
but that dissent has never taken an expository shape; 
there has been no critical pursuit of facts, or expoa- 
tion of fallacies ; the disposition to condemn has never 
resulted In the effort to destroy, but has evaporated 
in a sarcastic phrase or vituperative epithet. 

If again I look around me to sec if I can see traces 
of it by my unaided efforts, I am equally at fault. 
In what shoidd so happy a condition reveal itself? 
Surely in wisdom in the conduct of the state— I see 
only insanity : in caution in the judgments of men — 
T^ee only recklessness : in economy of the public 
mgources: — I see only extravagance : in contentment 
^the minds of the citizens — I see only rancour and 

leading cIub in tfao community ; but it eihibiti muij symptonig of 
deBuetmiB. It ie coDtrollud b; a e;st«m of represeDtation mote 
vigoroUB and comprGUenBife, irbich abeorbs ilB duties and fnlfilc 
Gi^tQ more efCcientLj, ood in irhich diBcoHsion is pursued on faiiOF 
terms, and often with moco depth anil inHornia&Hi;'' — CutBiTvaihi|, 
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in respect for those who role — I see only 
itempt : in unanimity of the public mind— I find, 
the contrary. Public Opinion.* 
I may therefore claim some indulgence at the hands 
the reader in an attempt to open a new field and 
place the matter in that way for discussion which 
give alike to votaries and unbelievers the oppor- 
ity of establishing its claims or quashing its pre- 
ions. 
It might create a useful pause and awaken a sense 
vtf self-examination to know that this word was not 
Jtnown aad could not be spoken in the classical ages 
pT languages ;t from which we have received oiar 
ijlhilosophy and the build of our iustmction — that 
St was not known in that language or to be found 
in that book through which we are taught all our 
daties, — that it is not to be found in the pre-eminent 
writers of our own country on which we form our 
style. But instead of doubts being suggested by such 
&cta, we change them into grounds of presumption, 
and pride ourselves on the great discovery we have 
made. 

We are content with taking its existence as the 
evidence of iutellectual activity, and look upon those 
destitute of opinions as sunk in mental atrophy. 

We say " the public interest," " the public debt," 
how is it that we cannot employ the definite article 
in this case also, and say " the public opiuion." It 

• " Men only difTer, when thoy are wrong, in reepeot to what 
they know they ogree."^Son-aifi». 

t There is & Grt^ek nord which we translate " opinion," but that 
■rord is dogma, aad etjmolcgically mesoa » thing sbonii. The word 
DpinioQ is Latin, but it was not used in our sense, but as we liare 
piBserved it in tlic word "opine." As such it wa« antithetical to 
jadgment, standing aa hypothesis to certainty. " O^uuq ■^si^'™'' 
eouldiwt be said in Latin. 
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is that we imply somctlung indefinite ; but opinic 
are manyj not indefiaite, and opinion taken general^ MJ 
must include the several opinions of which it ia thi ■{ 
aggregate. The anomaly of expreesion is to be 
in the incongruity of the process. The opinions 
those of parties. There is the opinion of the Wl 
the opinion of the Tories, the opinion of the Badii 
the opinion of the Chartists. Aggregate, indi 
opinion ia therefore Toryism plus "UTiiggery, 
Radicalism, and plu^ Chartism. Then it would 
the definite article, but these are not plus but mil 
each other. The one neutralizes the other, juat 
by the addition of an alkali to an acid, there remunsl 
neither alkali nor acid, but effervescence. We bring 
the matter here to its real issue, as already shown in 
individual cases where opinion is absence of thought 
and pretension to it ; in that case however it result* 
from failure to conclude; in this from opposition of 
conclusions. Public opinion, however, is true as a 
label, signifying the prostration of the facidtiea, public 
and private. 

No man is born a Whig or a Tory, Party is 
neither a belief nor an accent to be inculcated or 
accepted independently of the will. It is an acknow- 
ledged sitting in judgment, in the government and 
the history of man. You sit down to politics as to 
mathematics or medicine, adjust your currieultmi, 
and when you have completed it are quaUficd to give 
laws to the world. No one does so pretend : but 
must he not, had he really gone through the process ? 
If not, he is merely floating on the stream of fraud 
and guess, which has constituted the history of 
whatever faction he has belonged to by birth, or 
adhered to by design if able, by belief if weak. But 
aHer all, no private man beVongs to ^attg Vg ■B.\i:t»i^ 
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He IB a Tory not to be a "Whig, and a Whig 
be a Tory. So in each alternation of power 
le government ia brought in only to drive 
other. 

Solon made it penal to abstain from taking 

the public dissensions he marked a time when 

ifit evil men it sufficed for the public not to 

IjfFerent: to-day to attain the same end, he 

hang every man who did take part in the public 

inoQS. 

An objectless var is an endleas one, but if so in 
arms, far more is it in dogma. If a man accepts a 
Hjaas of notions and Bay8,"theBe are political truths," 
and is pitted against another similarly situated, — can 
you expect other results than those which we beliold 
around us ? It woidd be so if the prizes of the politi- 
cal lottery were not at stake. But you have east the 
bighest distinctions of office into the arena as the 
Ci^wn to be won in this ignoble and unnatural strife. 
You exclude from office honesty because party wins 
it, to which no honest man can belong; aiid you 
direct the whole of the available energies, whether of 
faculty and genius, or of uiterest and ambition, to 
ptffvert and mislead the public judgment by exciting 
^e elements of that factious war in which the chiaf 
combatants have alone the hope of triumph or the 
fear of defeat. 

The chief use of a king ia to prevent the perversion 
of maxims into merchandise with which to truck and 
barter for ofiice ; to obtain free-trade in power you 
have put down kingship. 

But how can it be that in a whole people you find 
not one free from this mental thrall. The reason 
is, that no one can stand neuter unleBs te «&KaJS& 
ahove, aad requires that he should \ie tree u.o\- Sxi«a 
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the poHtical but the metaphysical corruption of his 
times. 

Sir W. Scott has given the rationale of party in 
the motives of Steenie Steenson for becomiag & Tory, 
"just out of a kind of necessity that he might belong 
to some side or other." 

While all are content to bend to this yoke, then 
are none who in their secret conscience do not loathe 
it. I do not mean merely "that party is for fools to 
believe and clever men to use," as an ex-Chancdl(ff 
once said to me, but even the fools themselyea a» 
secretly awai-e that they are knaves. In the caoxst 
of a stormy election at Sheffield I put this conjec- 
ture to a dangerous test. On a platform where M 
one would accompany me from bodily fear, I used 
these words to 3000 of" as uninviting critics as could 
be collected from Lands End to J ohn-a -Groats. 
" There is not one here present who in professiif . 
to entertain a political opinion is not conscious 
himself that he is a kna^e." A burst of denegatioQ 
followed, — I slowly repeated my words — silence e 
sued — I again repeated them. Then came a burst 
vehement applause; those seated rose, waving hats an^ 
handkerchiefs. A voice within tells the man that ho 
was born for something better than to be a Tory or it 
Whig, a Radical or a Chartist, a Republican or a 
Monarchist. 

To assume a designation different from that of oor 
country is to lay down the character of Knglishmeil. 
Then comes associations with foreigners against fellow- 
countrymen, which is treason of the heart.* 

• How RiiBBiB mnrka nnd gloats on thews aigoa of d 
tho foIloTring eitraot Kill show : — 

HaturaUj enougli the jealous port; in oveiy stata toe 
Ij and more heartilj devoted to the adherents of i 
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If in a discussiou arising out of a faulty reckon- 

i (lay'a work on board a man-of-war — if ou 

; up an artery on the tabic of an Itospital theatre 

fm adjusting a difference of entry in a mer- 

■f s day-hook— -if on weighing the relative credi- 

f of evidence in an Old Bailey juiy-box, it was 

led to refer the decision to opinion, the hearers 

i stand aghast, and the proposers would be set 

! insane; and to that which no man in his 

t will confide a single ship, — a single limb, — a 

S commercial speculation, — or a single case of 

9 larceny, a whole people, in its sagacity, is eon- 

ito confide the management of a nation. 

E reader, on perusing these lines, may be startled 

■Lmoment, and then say, " very true, but " 

"bnt" is a wonderful particle. It enables men 
t"no"and"ye8" together, audto enjoy the satis- 
L of entertaining two opinions of an opposite 
i, and of drawing a logical conclusion from them. 
B will say, " Very true ; but public are not like 
B matters. Private matters are ruled by private 
opinion, and public matters by pubhc opinion." 

Put then the case the other way, A miuiater has 
to settle a knotty point with a Turkish Ambassador 
— will Public Opinion serve him any more than it 
would serve the midshipman in a day's reckoning? 
He has to determine the right of search with France 
— will Public Opinion serve him more than the jury- 
political dootrinea in every other country thantothdrfcUow-eitizens, 
or their oatural goTerumcnt, when theae are not inoludcd in the soniu 
political creed. The consEqiience of this \s the true wants of the 
rtate are oeglected and lulstaken, the indulgence of pB*sion is eien 
iOUght in the ruin of the Fathei'land— the hearts of men are tumod 
. froan home to foreign interesta."^ — SMsnwn Memoir on Oermawa, 
JbrffbHo, vol. i, p. 119. - — — ^~ — 

L 
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man in tLe box ? He has to determine on the place 
and manner of striking at Russia a deadly blow — will 
Public Opinion serve him nioru than the sui^eon in 
operating on a limb? He has to determine on the 
means of carrjing a beleaguered fortress — will Public 
Opinion aer\c hira more than the merchant in the aa- 
Bortment of a general cargo ? All these operations 
require knowledge of the elements and practice of 
Public Law — appreciations of the resources of States 
— dexterity in dealing with Men-^eapacity in the 
management of Business ; — things that have no ratio 
to Public Opinion, and with which it cannot be even 
so much as mentioned. 

Every subject must be understood in itself; eveiy 
sane people must provide itself with the elements of 
knowledge, and with public servants duly qualified. 

The apprehension of the distinction between Public 
and Private is not less essential than that between 
judgment and opinion : it is requisite to know that 
there is none for a man to recover integrity, "When 
Mr. Burke met the distinction which Lord North 
would have drawn between their public and their 
private relations by the words "public and private," 
the rebuke was taken for an epigram and would now be 
held to be a platitude. It is part of the education whicli 
we receive that a man has distinct characters. We 
are trained up to these ideas ; we cannot be told that 
it is not so since we adapt ourselves to them. We 
have a pubhc and private raoraUty ; there are public 
matters aud private matters. Who can be m 
understand that they are so merely on account of the 
distinction drawn in the mind which in the one 
case cloaks immorality under " public," and in the 
other cloaks ignorance by the same name? This' 
distiMctioa has destroyei tke \mk. ^l^-fllaen. fiaa'i; 
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f dividual and the community ; and it ia only one of 
the results that the Bible has become to us a sealed 
and iniximprelienBiblc book.* Fearful as may be those 
results, theywill appear perfectly natural to any one 
who will concentrate his thoughts upon himself and 
work out the consequences following upon the admis- 
Bion into his speech of a term that is indistinct. I 
know that there is no use in writing on such subjects, 
bnt yet it is one's business to make the attempt; , 
something is gained if the idea^ can be established 
that-there may be diseases of the mind common to 
a whole people, which diseases, like those of the body, 
are incurable by books, and, unlike those of the body, 
may be propagated by means of them. 

To be worth anything a man's opinion must be his 
own ; if it is public, it is as a hack biped or quadruped, 
vjiicli ia for hire for every one else as for you. 
I^edom of mind resides in private judgment. 

When reason rose upon authority, the banner of 
human intelligence was " private judgment." Hence 
reformation in the church, fi^ institutions in 
politics. The word private was selected to imply the 
effort consciously and conscientiously made by each 
individual, because resistance, whether to corruptions 
of faith, or abuses of law, could have its origin only in 
the " public- mindediiess " of private men.f Luther 
and Hampden had to combat the generality, just as 
to-day those have who would correct error. 

The systems which they combated, namely the 
Christian Church and the English constitution, had 

• The last trace which I find of the connoxion of religion with 
thoBe duties wliicli «>e distinguish from private ia in the year I?62, 
in BBBrmon preached on the feet bjtho Bar. John Se^rt/aa am\sjBi . 

t "All nations that grew great out o£ \itt\B OT THift:mi%,SA. »si 
laiavlf bj (ie pubJie-nundednesa of partiooVBT ^atwica" — fto^'sa.. 
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tliemeelvcs originally to struggle into life by means of 
the private faculties of great minds against practices 
and opinions agreeable to the public ; though then 
spoken of in more logical manner. St. Paul 
threw the Sanhedrim, Alfred the Danes, 

Every origin is great, but every origin is to be found 
in a single breast : every greatness is therefore private. 
It attains in time to that of numbers and authority, 
and possessing in that sense power, becomes public 
and corrupt, so that when a struggle arises between 
individuals and tlie mass, it is always a &1 
between private judgment and public opinion. 

In the present case the party in possession has 
no Talmud on which to take its stand, no Dannebrog 
to rally under, nor has it the thunders of the Vatican 
at its disposal, or the sentences of a Jeffries ; it has 
merely a word : it has not anything in that word or 
under it; but a word which confessedly representa 
anything and everything, and therefore nothing, must 
be more powerful than all the bad powers of real 
existence which have exercised their despotism over 
man, for it is lodged in the heart of each, an imbecile 
inmate which assimilates the possessed to its own 
nature. 

We say " my public rights," " my public duties ; 
no. one says "my public opinion." We say "the 
public interest," " the public debt," "the Queen," 
" the Crown ;" but on one says " the public opinion." 
It is an excommunicate word which can be linked 
on to nothing, possessed by no one, and attributed 
nothing. It is a phantom seen everywhere, and 
which you can touch nowhere. 

Public-mind edness is the direct opposite to public 
o/union. We heat of nothing but public opinion, 
we know nothing of pubUc-mmieiGesa. "SJt^\Sa"-« 
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6pent in urging individuals to efforts connected with 
their public welfare. I am invariably met with the 
expression of their unwillingness to attend to pubhc 

matters, or their poweriesaness to effect any thing if 
they did. They have got their private business to 
attend to, care only for that, and for the rest dis- 
charge themselves on public opinion. If we turn 
back to periods when men could be moved by 
public interests, when they could be indignant at 
feilnres, resolute to arrest abuse, and resolved to 
{nusue and punish crimes in high functionaries, there 
■we will find no such thing as Public Opinion : the 
name was not even known ; it was invented only when 
public-mind edness was lost in each individual. 

After all, the opinion of many is only the opinion 
of one, being the opinion of each. Numbers tell in 
armies, not in thoughts : a nation may be great by 
its nnmbei-s and httle by its thoughts. The opinion 
of one man is nowise changed because the man nest 
to him entertains it. Nothing is evolved by aggre- 
gation, and consequently no further meaning is ad- 
joined by the word " pubhc." Why then is it added ? 
For this reason, and a very good one — the conacious- 
ness of weakness. They know that their opinions are 
WOTthieas, and they wish to sustain themselves by 
authority. They would make it appear that the 
opinion of each is fortified by so many independent 
conclusions, whilst the one only repeats what the 
■ other says. 

The man who is conscious that he is right cares 
not for the numbers opposed to him. He" is cou- 
rageous, can stand alone, and glories in his isolation. 
He is not a bill in Parliament, Without such eon- 
sciousness, the man is a coward-, watt\& &\i'aviJi.4a'c«!.'^ 
and backing J bia life is in the lieri. 



^^ 
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■When two persons cannot agree it is common to 
say " opinions differ," " it is a matter of opinion," 
We nse it then confessedly in the senBC of difference, 
and of a difference insuperable: which is the recog- 
nition of reason being at fanlt. 

This truth is illustrated in the progress of every 
science. While data are uncertain, while conclnsions 
are illogical, theories are broached by active spirits 
and counter-hypotheses arise against them; they 
jostle with this good effect, that each pulls down the 
unsteady part of his antagonist's edifice, and, coming 
to the ground together, new energies are developed, 
a larger basis seized, a correcter method hit upon, 
and, at length, truth being arrived at, disciples cease 
to wrangle, doctors to disagree; from that field the 
mist of opinion is rolled off and sweeps to leeward 
amidst forgotten things. 

But this experience does not serve, because it does 
not suit us. In science, passion springs from theory 
— in politics, opinions irom interest. Nor are the 
procedures analogous. In science, our materials are 
experimental data ; in politics, ambiguous terms. 

Montesquieu has said, that in differences in legis- 
lative bodies, if truth be on either side, it is on that 
of the minority. Let us extend the field from legis- 
latures to nations, and there will remain a not very 
consolatory reflection for a nation of twenty-seven 
millions — twenty-six millions uiucty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, with an odd unit 
of an opposite opinion, whom it has failed to con- 
vince- 
When Descartes, in the 
single French babitatiouj 
of the richness and vastness 
o/"jVsrfomiiiioiijthopomp 
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I of its literature, the energy of its faculties, the wealth 
of its treasury, and the aumbera and discipline of its 
army, tlie chain of causation was formed in his 
powerful mind, and he uttered the memorable words, 
*' La methode doit Sire mauvaise." To him there was 
nothinig political, nothing military, nothing social, 
that was not mental. It was the mode of thinking 
that determined results, whether in the social con- 
dition of the people at home, or in its rivalries with 
nations abroad. If the French peasant was wi-etched, 
France being great, the method was bad. 

Out of the ehaoa of the present Europe, were it 
possible for a great mind with a clean heart to be 
firamed, and being so, hutted on the heights of Inker- 
manu, there to rccal the grandeur of the British line 
— the splendour of her vast domain, the deep roots 
of law, the lofty luxuriance of her prosperity, her 
3way of the ocean, her supremacy in foreign lands, 
her inviolability at home, he would not hang between 
cause and effect, nor perceive a clerk's failing, nor 
a minister's folly, but go at once to what the people 
thought and said, and say, although he knew it not, 
"This is a people ruled by public opinion," 

It was a maxim of former times, that despotism 
was based upon ignorance ; it is now based upon 
knowledge. AVhether is it better in its interest that 
men from suu-up to sun-down should talk about 
nothing but what concerns them, and never talk of 
what they do not know, or that from morning to 
night they should be uttering opinions upon all men 
and upon things? In the first case a nation holds 
a residue of indignation, which may explode on the 
occasion. In the latter it resembles the jar of an 
electrical battery not isolated, and ttiTCiu:^ ■^'cisJa. | 
enetsy ^una lite water througk a svevt, \a- "Coft 
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one case you have a condition which is known, in 
the other, one which is incomprehensible.* 

This brin^. ns to the branch of particular interest 
at the present moment — the Foreign. Here it haa 
long been a complaint that there was a deficiency of 
activity in public opioionj the effect of which wai 
to leave a government such as ours destitute of that 
impulse and control, without which its fiiuctions can- 
not be duly performed. Still concurrently with this 
view we have the same lofty assertion of its power aa 
in domestic matters. We stand for its examination on 
surer grounds than heretofore, for we have that which 
is specific in statement and tangible in results. The 
preeminent man of England, twenty-si.\ years ago, on 
the occasion of the war between Russia and Turkey out 
of which the present circumstances have grown, thus 
announces the principle and defines its operation; — 

" There is in nature, no moving power hut mind. 
All else is passive and inert. In human affairs this 
power is opinion ; in political affairs it is public 
opinion, and he who can grasp the power with it will 
subdue the fleshy arm of physical strength, and com- 
pel it to work out its purpose. Those statesmen who 
know how to avail themselves of the passions, the 
interests, and the opinions of mankind, are able to 
gain an ascendancy, and to exercise a sway over 
human aff'airs far out of all proportion greater than 
belongs to the power and resources of the state over 
which they preside." — {Lord Pahnerston's Speech, 
June 11, 1829.) 

Twenty years atlerwards on the occasion of the 
invasion of Hungary by Russia, he expresses himsdf 
as follows, — 
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" It is quite true that it may be said your opinions 
are but opinions, and you express them against our 
opinions, who have at our coumiand large armies to 
back them. What are opinions against armies? Sir, 
my answer is — Opinions are stronger than armies." 

In reference to the first of these events his argu- 
fttent was, that Russia's aggressions upon Turkey did 
not call for the interposition of England, and could 
not be injurious to her, seeing that the power of 
opinion wielded by England was greater than the 
power of armies wielded by Russia. He therefore, 
at tbe head of the Opposition in the ITouac of Com- 
iBons, resisted the dispositions of the then government 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen to 
support Turkey, On the second event, the Hungarian 
war, the argument was t!ie same, and he was himself 
Minister. During the progress of the war he trans- 
mitted regularly to the courts of St. Petersbui^ and 
Vienna the petitions from tbe towns of England in 
fevour of Hungary. The dispatches inclosing them 
stated the strength and unanimity of public opinion 
in England, and they were the only commimications 
to either cabinet while the matter was pending. 
When it was closed he wrote to St. Petersburg to 
state that " The English Government had nothing to 
say upon the subject." 

Now here is a man who in his own person wields the 
Public Opinion he has invented, and exercises the 
prerogative of the crown. Combining the power to do 
what he likes with that of expounding what he does, 
he enunciates the proposition, not as a philosopher 
in a garret, but as a practical statesman, declaring 
England's duty and representing his own conduct. 
According to him, opinion is stronger thaw tlva asttiva. 
ofBussJaj that is, " I have the meaBa \kiOM^ o^-cwsa- 
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of neutralizing the triunaphs of Russia." Riiffiia 
triumpiia without bo much as his attempting to ex- 
ercise that arm. This in reference to such stupen- 
dous events as the invasion of Turkey in 1828, ani 
the intervention in Hungary in 1848, There has 
been however a third great event in our times, again 
the conquest of a nation by Russia— Poland. Here 
be speaks as follows, — 

" The contracting parties to the Treaty of Vienna 
had a right to require that the constitution of Folaod 
should not be touched. This was an opinion which I 
had not concealed from the Russian Govemmeni. 
The Rtissian Government, however, took a different 
view of the question." (July 9th, 1833.) Here we 
have opinion no longer indefinite but definite — it is 
the opinion of the British Grovemment against tlie 
opinion of the Russian ; so that the power of opinion 
is after all on the same side as arms and triumphs. 
We are brought back on international opinion to 
the identical point where we stand in national opinion, 
when we say to one another " it is a matter of opinion," 
every man has a right to his "opinion." Why then 
the parade? where the discovery? The difference 
between the two is this, — those who apeak of internal 
opinion as governing the nation, deceive themselves; 
those who speak of it externally as determining evente, 
deceive you. 

See how Lord Palmerston can dispose of opinion 
when it suits him, — "What is merit? It is opinion, 
the opinion which one man forms of another ; but 
his opinion is sure to be disputed by a great many 
disinterested judges, and is certain to be denied by 
all friends of the persons who are unsuccessful can- 
didates." 

In domestic matters, opimou mB.aM£ajitau:ea the 
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minister ; In foreign matters the miniater manufac- 
tnres opinion The proceaa is this. A line is written 
ta secret, a. Foreign Minister is nettled, and gives a 
tart reply ; or he responda by an act, lor he has the 
power of responsibility. The reply and the act are 
outrageous to England, or are made to appear so. The 
Idood of John Bull is up, everything on earth is for- 
gotten, and t)ien the Minister who has given the pro- 
vocation, rides forth on the top of Public Opinion to 
avenge it. He is, then, " the Minister of England — 
not of France, or of Austria, or of Russia." This is 
dealing in a small way, and in times of ease ; but it 
shadows forth the process when great methods have 
I to be employed, and fleets and armies are in motion, 
empires in convulsion, and the world in alarms ! 

In foreign matters opinion is usually rancour and 
hatred. The minister docs not want it in dealing 
with Foreign Powers, for the organization of our 
eyatem is so complete, that by the stroke of a pen he 
can call into exercise the whole material power of 
this Empire. Opposition to a minister upon foreign 
matters has passed by in our times, and there never 
has been so much as an inquiry into them. Con- 
vnlaions come through prior arrangements which are 
all secret and within the prerogative oftheCroB-nj 
when a catastrophe comes, the nation holds it to be 
its duty to maintain what they term the honour of 
the country. Even in that prior stage, opinion will 
not serve to supply correct judgments on the con- 
ditions or relations of Foreign States, it will not give 
you the understanding of the institutions of Japan or 
of the laws of China. It is not even when announced 
in this frothy and pompous manner intended to repre- 
sent knowledge of any kind, but merely predileetio'as. 
for a particular form of governmetA, ia tfs^ct ■^ot^* 
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revolutionary tendencies, and these not in the people 
of England but of the Continent, — in fact, that very 
lever which Russia holds in her hand for the convul- 
sion of the world. 

K foreign relations were subject to the action of 
opinion, would they be secret ? Private has ofBcielly 
the meaning of secret, and it is under this seal that 
all important business is conducted. This secresyii 
not only against the Public and the Parliament, but 
it is also against the high fimctionarics of the Cro»B, 
and excludes the very transactions themselves from 
record in the public departments.* It follows that 
a country where public opinion prevails, can be dis- 
posed of by "confidential communication;" it followa 
also that Public Opinion has engendered Diplomac^^i 

Diplomacy we all recognize to be intrigue, but we 
have still to be eulighteued as to the end and object 
of that intrigue. Russia has diplomacy, and so lias 

* EVom Sir Ji^Grabam'a evidenoe before the Oommittee on tlu 

" The witaeea added that the letter of the 2Sth of OctubiT wu • 
private latter, and he should not have Ivlt himself at liberty to atv a 
had it not been made a public document b; being referred to in Uu 
Bubaequent dispatch. 

" The Cbiieiu.N'. — Does not a pKvate document become spubUc 
one when it boars upon the public interest ?■ — I conceive no psrMB 
has a right to allude to a private letter without the conseiit of tbt 
nriter. I wrote that pricately to Admiral Dundas and ehoaldmil 
have used it now had it not boon mentioned in the foiiowing di^iiUL 

" Not if it related to pubhc matters ?^Certainlj not. 

" Mr. Latasd. — Do jou, then, think it Bdvisahle that tDSbW- 
tiona of any kind should be sent out in private letters f — I do Dol 
think the public aeryice could be conducted without it. Tk» 
freedom of oommuiiicattoo between beada of departnienta ooting al 
a diatanoe would be ontirelj destroyed without it. 

" But if instructions are given in a private letter, upon wbidh u 
officer acta, does not the letter then become a pubhc one ? — 1 oontsin 
not until it bu lome publio shape, as 1 have gived in tliis case." 
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England. But the intrigue of Russia is for her own J 
lesa, the intrigue of England for her own ruin. | 
impossible that an Empire so powerful should be I 
;ed in such an enterprise as this without success. 
This state of things is perfectly satisfactorj' to the I 
nation; it is indeed moved to indignation by the 
results, but that does not signify ; it acquiesces in I 
the causes. When moved it is only to turn to J 
some novel and monstrous expedient — " National 1 
and Constitutional Association," or for "Adminia- ' 
trative Reform," being sick of Chartism and Parlia- I 
taentary Reform, It would change the very system, I 
or set up or pull down a dozen departments, but it 
will not — dares not — cannot so much as look the evil 
in the face — the chimes of men. But the matter 
does not go so far ; energy is wanting in the emas- | 
colatcd race even for revolution. All that practical 
and safe men propose to do even when they judge the 
conntry to be " plunged in an abyss of disgrace, and 
to stand on the verge of ruin," is "that some members 
of this House may have an opportunity to express 
th^ opinion on the the present state of affairs,"* 

" Is it not astonishing," writes Prinee Czartoryski 
in 1828 of diplomacy, " that nations should behold 
without terror this abandonment of all that in their 
private life they hold most sacred. How can public 
opinioQ tolerate and even consider proper this flagrant 
deviation from the eternal ideas of justice and 
morality? Have diplomatists another codeof morals, 
another faith, and another God ?" 

Observe now how this works. We are told that the 

• Speech of Mr. Layard, February 1855. 

"He should tike to know «ht<iher tbo noble loid nmld on bd I 
a*rif daj gtre the House an opporiunicy of cxpreaaiu^ rt* Q^m,\cn>, 
cm liie CooifeTHUB of rieuEH."— Jlr. Ililiier Gilncni, Mai) "V^'SSSBi. ' 
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present ia the "people's war," and absolutely the 
people believe it. They have utterly forgotten that it 
arose from the cry of peacej not of war. It was im- 
possible that there could be a cry of war, for no 
one supposed its poBsibility. No one attributed 
strength to Russia; how could they imagine a contest 
single-handed even with England, to say nothing of 
France and Tui-key. The ^-illanous cry of the autumn 
of 1853, which I know well, having had hour by hour 
to struggle against it, was, " This fighting must be 
put down." And so they voted three millions^ — sent 
25,000 men, and reckoned in the estimates of the wax 
the expense of freight and passage home. 

The cry "this fighting must be put down" was 
stupid, cowardly, and immoral: such were the cha- 
racters then of Public Opinion. It was suggested to 
them, being of such a character, to enable the English 
minister to carry out the plan for the partition of 
Turkey settled with Russia in 1844. Which was 
again a fraud, there being no partition intended : the 
pretext was put forward for colleagues at the moment, 
for the public at a future time. Public Opinion, after 
having engendered Public Ignorance, brought forth 
Secrecy, and has finally given you Treason. 

It is of Russia Lord Pal merstoii speaks, not England, 
when-he tells you that the Statesmen " who can grasp 
the power of public opinion arc able to gain an as- 
cendency and to exercise a sway over human affairs 
out of all proportion with the power and resources 
the state over which they preside." 

I am constantly asked how I persist in ignoring' 
the power of Public Opinion.' I acknowledge, and 
more than any one else acknowledge, that power, 
because I know it, and know it to deplore it. I join 
my voice to the cry, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 
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but not in the sense of her votaries, "Great," I 
add, " is the idolatry of the Ephesians," There la 
-the power of EiTor and the power of Truth, — ye have 
transposed the names. Ye say " great is our power ;" 
I eselaim, " enormous is your sen-itude!" ■ Nor is it 
to-day — nor after the event that I have borne this 
testimony. When you were madly engaged in your 
Cabul espeditioa, I wrote — " In every age of great 
movement it has been the secret thoughts of one or 
two men, unsuspected either iu their tendency or 
power, that have done and undone, and that by using 
the 'opinions' that men think their own;" — again 
when you were sending forth your troops to perish in 
the Crimea, I wrote : — 

" Who can constrain the Cabinet ? The people or 
the Crown, As to the people's power, or opinion's 
authority, the idea is very gratifying but very prepos- 
terous. A people with opinions has thepower indeed 
of the hurricane, or the earthquake. It is only a 
people with knowledge that can exercise an influence 
over himian events. An ignorant public must be a 
pliable one. * * * It is not, then, Pubhc Opinion 
that drives them. They Irnve sounded that sink to the 
bottom ; it may be a sea of mud, but at least it has 
no shoals." 

The public having no knowledge of anything but 
legislative measures, which are carried by majorities, 
not only connect opinion with action, but cannot so 
much as conceive action that is not opinion. In re- 
gard to matters of legislation it is not necessary that I 
should deny, nor do I deny, its power : a majority will 
carry a law against a minority. There is, however, 
something besides legislation, and of more importance. 
We now discover that that great principle of Reform 
can be smnmarily set aside on acco\m.t o^ ■ma.WKt^ t& 
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which, the Parliament is not cognizant, and over 
which it has no control,— that principles of taxation, 
recently triumphant, may be reversed in like mai 
— that taxation may be doubled on similar unparlia- 
mentary grounds, — that the great public victory, 
achieved by endless toil, and agitation of cheap bread' 
may be reversed and changed to dear corn. With ths 
events, then, which concern the nation,Public Opini 
in an active aense, has nothing to do. These eventi 
are diplomatic, and diplomacy is secret. When thia 
was ascertained. Public Opinion, if rational, had eitha 
to decide upon getting possession of the facta, or upon 
being silent in reference to them. It does not get 
possession of them, and leaving them enveloped in 
oiBcial secrecy, it exercises itself in guesses respecting 
them. This is in its nature. 

To prevent the occurrence of the disasters to which 
I have referred, it was enough to have put an end to 
secrecy. This might appear to be the natural impulse 
of public opinion, but there is an intimate connesioa 
between the two. Secrecy in public matters is a vio- 
lation of the law of England ; it is by the prostration of 
that law that public opinion has raised itself. To re- 
quire that the dealings of England with Foreign states 
should be straightfonvard and above board,* — to re- 
quire that no Minister should interfere in the affiuTB 
of Foreign states, — to require that he should be h^ 
responsible for his acts, — that he should be punished 
if he neglects his duty, and rendered incapable, \^ 
the strict observance of forma, of betraying it — would 
be the decisions of judgment, not the comments of 

■ In a letter of n prince allied on both eideB to the Quoea ofEttf- 
laud, I find these vorde 1 — "Turkey, it eeeme to me, would jet nW 
Europe if there wu one just man in power in Eoglond, tiho Ortay 
knew enough of Vattel not to interfere." 
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Lon. Public opinion, if it required such things. 
Id cease to be opinion and become judgment. Can 
insane become sane? Some of the insane may be 
Hired, and so get power into their hands, when the 

fects of tlie insanity of all may be averted, and the 

b of the maniac preserved from his own attempts. 

It did not know the facts of the case as to the power 
hnd circumstances of the parties and as to whether or 
Qot its friend required its aid. It was not in doubt 
I&8 to whether it knew them or not, tlie condition 
jWhich Socrates describes as approaching to insanity ; 
it did not want to know them, for it was absolutely 
insane. It did not know the merits of the case nor 
Care to know them. It did not know or care to 
,lnow what tlie conduct had been or the intentions 
[Were, of its own government. It did not know or care 
to know whether it had grounds of war, and did not 
perceive that it had not,* for all which there is but the 
oqe explanation. 

This disregard of right has not evinced itself inter- 
nationally until it had become habitual between man 
aad man : matters of interest we do still bring to 
iasne, but no longer those of honour and character. 
A veteran officer and a young girl will equally accept 
in confidence and as a " private communication," a 
calumny against their moat esteemed friend. It is no 
longer shameful not to seek and state the fact to the 
calumniated person, but to betray the confidence of 
the calumuiator : in a worcT, every thing is become 
gossip, and we are a nation of waiting- maids. The 
last remnant of the state of nature when a man being 
unprotected by the laws of society, risks his life to 

• Englsnd had not protested agftinat tho act, and had Qcgooialcd 

with Btuaia by acoepling itj and altanipted to enforoo on, tho Potta 

, and then made woe becuiae oi ^!i>\ 
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force adjudication upon hia character, even tbat 
swept away ; aad the man challenged for unfair del 
ing, not punishable by the laws, replies that he 
taken advice — of an attorney ! 

There is au honour of Nations, there is an honoori 
Individuals ; that honour when it got its name 
siated in the uprightness of the heart; it now coi 
in the success of a flag. It was then doing what is rigid 
it is now charging a battery or sinking a 
When there was honour in doing right, there 
leaa valour to maintain the right ; but when there 
honour in what may be doing wrong, then honour 
our shame, were it not that we cease to have hon( 
and to feel shame. 

In our constitution, opinion is the antithesis to lam. 
Originally for every measure unanimity was requiredi 
the operations of administration were adjusted to the 
rule on which they were founded, being simple, prac- 
tical, and containing within themselves a self-acting 
power. The whole was judicial. " To obtain adjudi- 
cation," says Sir Francis Palgrave, was the aim 
end of all our institutions." From the lowest to the 
highest point we so proceeded. It was the "verdict," 
— the "finding," — the "presentment" of Courts Leet, 
of Juries, of Shire-motes, of Parliament, The House 
of Commons was the grand inquest. The House of 
Lords, the high Judicature, and the very term applied 
to the regal power, that of "court" was no other than 
tribunal. For all grievances the law was the remedy, 
and they ceased. And the remedy now is theory — 
that is " opinion, " consequently they multiply. 
Opinion has however now passed from the class of 
remedy, and occupies the station of governor. 

The word " government" which meant " steering," 
we now (ipiilj to the men not \q reM^iet flaem. 
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B but impersonal : in their stead cadi of na fae- 

mes an executive member of tic Stale, tur "»e nff 

lat Opinion rules. The ludicrong asEumptiaa Bukes 

: nation a party to acts in which it has ao par^ 

pod dUqnalifies it from judging of the an* of in 

Krrants because it prides itself upon them as iis ova. 

I this fashion it has taken into its hands iIk li 

B functions belonging to Farhunoit . and the C 

i functions belonging to the Crown, c 

duly exercised, could not be comlnBed, x 

s it manages them, are prepuisg the m 

I sabmit, 6rst to a domestic ^rant, and tlxm Id ■ 

reign master. 

The only word of sense I ever listened to ia Ac 

raouse of Commons was a statement ol Itmi Ii^m 

jSuBsell, that when he fii^t entered puUic &e, tke 

lainess of ministers was to oondtKt their owm de^rt- 

I expected bim to go on to sbmr die meeemtj 

f reverting to the good old practio^ bit Aeaoaiik- 

loa was the nece^ity of incresnng Ae gofonaail 

gtaff to meet legislation. 

Now, if there be one maxim approved by rrnawi, 
and con&.-med by experience, it is the ccparatkn td 
the legislative and executive fonctifHU. We eoaU 
have reversed it, only on the assnmption diat tiiat |ilA 
of human perfectibility had been arriTed at, that ettgf 
minister, is, ipso facto, possessed of all wiadaa aail 
all integrity. The maxim has been tOxoivUij pat m 
words by the present prime minister; "It M At 
grossest ignorance to suppose that the man wbo m*j 
be for the time charged with the conduct of ita &ragB 
relations can be influenced in the management of these 
affairs by an^ other feeling than hig conception of what 
is his duly according to his political opitdotix" — 
{July 21, 1847.) 
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We tave either gone too far or not far enon| -^ 

If the legislative functions are to be entrusted tol -5^ 

executive, the legislative body has to Ije dispeni ^^ 

with; unless removed, it must prove a source of eiifl -^J 

(Usquietudc to the State and an obstruction to I ,j^ 

Minister "in maturing, developing, and carrying ( ^ 

his objects, so as practically as well as theoretic! ^ ^ 

to control and govern the legislation and interi g^ 

economy," which henceforward constitutes his dnl! ^ 

These are the words of the highly-gifted leal 
of the great party forming the present Opposition 

England. I subjoin thp entire passage as a pioti j|h 

drawn by an experienced no less than a raaster-hM gj 
at once of that moral and intellectual perfection, fr 
Prime Minister, and that base and impracticable « 
ruption, a House of Commons.* 

• " My Lords, I can conceive no object of higher and nobler 
hition — CO object more worthy of the true patriot and lover of W 
country — than to stand in the high and noblo position of ~ ' 
Minister of the Crown, the leader of the councils of this 
empire, assisted and supported by calleHguea united to hi 
sympathy of sentiment and personal rcapoct— supported bypMli* 
In this and the other House of Parliament, who could giva to 
miniBter the assurance that, ctcept on oitraordinaty and 1 
oocaeions, he would be enabled, without lot or hindrance, to' 
derelope, and cafty out his own objects, so as practically, as well tf 
theoretically, to control and govern the legislati 
economy of this great nation. To hold that high and reoponsiUa 
situation, depending for support day by day upon precuioua and 
nncertain majorities — compoUcd to cut up this measure and to pare 
off that — to consider, with regard to each hill, not what was for the 
real welfare of the country, but what would conciliate the support 
of some half-a-doicn men here and there — to consider 
triumph of parliamentary skill and ministerial ingenuity to BoramU* 
through a session of Parliament, and boast of having met mtb. 
a few and insignificant defeats. My Lords, I say that this is a 1 
of things which could not be satisfactory to any minister, and w 
Donld not, in the long ran, be satisfactory to the Crown and coontiy! 

IJ^ my lords, to enter upon flie orich oail ii " " ~ 
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V ihe direction of the spirit of the age. 

ftnie it ran till recently in an opposite direction, 

Ls all for Parliament and Constitutional Govern- 

1 but it is in the nature of opinion, a* of wind, 

blow one way for the reason that it has blown the 

It will be understood that Public Opinion and 

e Spirit of the Age are one and the same thing. 

e I pause parenthetically to point out the ingenuity 

F this application of the word " spirit." If we con- 

" spirit" with " public," we would have an ex- 

sion with nicauing ;" if we connected " opinion" 

' we would also have a phrase with mean- 

■, for "public spirit" would imply character, and 

r* opinion of the age" would merely indicate a feet. 

P'jBy giving "public" to "opinion," and "spirit" to 

'age," we obtain two available phrases for talk. 

Three years ago the suppression of constitutional 

■ government in France aroused in England a stupid 

■indiguatiou. The man who performed the feat is now 

the idol of the British people ; he is at the same time 

an example to those practical statesmen who have 

discovered that the constitutional system is a " galling 

Berritude." Lord Palmerston, on the intelligence 

with a precariouB mojoritj, but with au asaiiroil minority in the 
Other houae— tp bo liablu day by day, at uny moment, to be orer- 
Whelmed bj a combination of parties, only wiutiog for u. farounble 
moment when thej could fairly show their unitod etrength — to b* > 
inimater on suffersuce— tc hold such a, position, witboot any ae- 

, Burity for cnfoiTiDg my own viewa, exposing my frienda to mortifl- 
cation, and the country to diaappointraeiit — to undertate the duties 
and respaneibihtica of office under bugIi eircumetancos, — would be to 
have involved the party in a perpetual, intolerable, and galling serri- 
tuda— a servitude to whirh no man of honour could Toluntarily 
^poBe liimseir. It would be a aerritude to which no man oould 
involuntarily submit, except from motivee of pfttriatiam, and the ab- 

~ ~ eaity of such a self-sacrifice.'' — Speecli oj Lori 'DeVViy, 
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of the event, preferred expulsion from office to A !S 
repression of the outpourings of Lis admiration, an m 
recently his rival, Lord Derby, recommended him 6 I 
the premiership on the ground of the confidence le ^ 
posE^ ill him by the Emperor of the Prench. Mean M 
while the English public are caDing aloud for a Die f. 
tator. Some time ago the envoy of Herat exclaimej t 
" I am lost in speculation as to what can have haf k 
pened to this British nation !" His wonder woid d 
subside were he made acquainted with Public Opinion i 

I have spent my life in endeavouring to point 
the proper course to be adopted in various impoi 
public interests, and in doing so have always discovi 
that I was at war with Opinion, which I have alwaj 
found the enemy of truth and the instrument 

Let us now reverse the medal. There being no 
Public Opinion to rule, difficulty or dangers pre-, 
senting themselves, every man would say " Let us do 
something,"— something special, not general. They 
would necessarily see, not that a system was bad, but 
that certain men had committed wrong, and thence 
would come the idea of punishment, as the measure 
of safety. They would necessarily go back to the 
Laws and the Constitution. 

One hour of the power of Great Britain ! What 
might not be effected in that space of time? Yea, 
one hour of the honest exercise of Britain's power 
would still sufiice to rescue the universe. And what 
is one hour of the uncontrolled exercise of that power 
to one who knows how to use, for his own ends, Public 
Opinion ? 

Opinion represents a loose manner of thinking and 
an idle habit of speech: therefore to entertain opiniona 
is a ahamefiil thing. But we ^Tio-w ticiX. >«>ml\. * 
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mongst Tiations who know it, to say that a thing 
Inefiil, means that a thing shall not be done. It 
b slight and restricted use in the nursery still : 
lapeak from my own recollection ; probahly it is 
iger there. Shame for grown men we know 
H a feeling we are not to entertain, for we know 
nit by the tree. It is for this reason, that the 
Vtainted with opinion is incurable, for he will 
mse himself until he is ashamed. 
k habits without being esteemed the palladium 
and the greatest of discoveries for the 
ment of the world, has before now brought 
J to the grave. Then it was sufficient that 
ffrailty shoidd be there and be knoim as human* 
' Now it is revered as divine. Then men could see 
themselves as faulty in their failings — now because 
of them they deify themselves.* Hitherto there 
1 have existed blasphemers upon earth — our existence 
is B. blasphemy. 

"Whether this attempt be of service or not to others, 
I experience in having made it a wonderful relief. I 
have home a testimony which it was incumbent on 
me to bear, but of which the difficulty seemed to he 
too great to be superable until I did address myself 
to it. 

■ CrvmzATios.- — "Tho union of tlie hunmn aiid Divine mind." — 
Oiiixot. 
Thb Spibit OT tsb Agb. — " Power and the People are both Di- 

.SKwhere. — " Hoetile to Qoda and Kings." — DUraeli. 
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When we asy "The Press," it is with a tone tm] ^ 
different from "Steam Engine" or "Spinning Jenny,' ( 
yet the three are equally machines, worked by fund^ ^ 
supplied by speculation. 

Au improvement in machinery has enabled us t 
multiply copies at a cheaper rate than by hand li 
hour, and printing is a process and a word which n 
•apply equally to cotton and to paper. The wares m 
supplied to the public, the companies furnishing then I 
are private ; by the one process we clothe, by tha 
other we teaeh, the nation; but in both cases the I 
wares are adapted to the taste of the customers. l 

In cottons the facility of multiplying copies has ! 
not been attended mth an improvement in taste, I 
either in the designs or the colours. It is necessary, 
of course, to have a standard not ourselves, if we 
pretend to rate ourselves, but that is not difficult to 
find when once we have got the idea that we have to 
be rated. Possessed of that standard in regard to 
design, there can be no more afflicting spectacle than 
the incessant repetition of mean and unadapted figures 
on every spot of our apartments and our persons. 
This has been the result of the facility of printii^ 
the taste of the customers progressively descending 
with the activity of the maclune. 

Still more painful is the result as regards colour, 
To produce pleasing forms genius is required, but in 
colour, as in morals and deportment, simplicity is 
itself excellence and perfection.. 'SVc \3.y«a-^ cJv. 'misa 
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id shades will be always found to coinctde with in* 
itinctness of t^rms aud multiplicity of phrases, and 
Btaud to the time in a nation's history of tnw 
lour and simple speech, as the Nadir to the Zenhk.* 
The pattern and its eolour are taken in by the 
but that, which is printed on paper, by the 
: here to discover the standard is not easy, evca 
we have departed from the "Castle of Indo- 
" — our own excellence. To test the figures aad 
tints of the intellectual patterns which we now imil- 
tiply with such wonderful celerity and in socfa endlen 
abundance, we have to examine — first, the langaage 
to which the words belong ; secondly, the ideai prers- 
lent amongst the customers; thirdly, the cxuupnueK 
fiimishing the wares. 

By the preceding E^ays I have disposed d the 
first two, having shown the present Eo^isfa h 
to he a web of sophisms, and the ideas to O 
therewith. Nothing more wouid be requisite in 
reason to give us the value of the ephemeral multipli- 
cation of such terms and such ideas. 1 have, nu- 
fortunately, not to address myself to dispaMioiiate 
reason, but to inveterate habits, and have not advene 
arguments to dispose of, but preconceptions to expose. 
It is, therefore, my business to wander into some pre- 
liminary dissertations, t 

Three great historical events — the revival of liters' 
tore, the Reformation of the Church, and the ara- 

* In Egjpt, far inetance, the true cototm aloDC pttvadt the ifC 
of the Fharaoha, and ecen in theaa there i« a dirtJBttJna : Uo* is 
certain pofitions marking the origiiud be&eC, jdStnr Ukiu^ ito fhim 
in the Sabeui Bchiun. The period of tniuitikHi i* AimirngmdiiA by 
the introduction of green -, pnrple npptsn in the BonuB aff ; dbr 
that the tints follow u in modem Europe. 

t Mtthoinet »ees in bell " those who hive <mi&en& b*j> -ritt. **- 
quiaitione with the &lladoas reaKmen." 
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throw of despotic authority. Lave been achieved by 
the Press. No one then saw in the discovery of I 
moveable letters, either a generality or a power. The 
results were attributed to the works so rendered 
cheap and common. The Orations of Demostheiies 
and of Cicero, the Epics of Homer and Virgil, tlie 
Lyrics of Pindar and Horace, the Annals of Herodotus j 
and Thucydides, Livy and Taeitus, the Dialogues of 
Socrates and Epietetus, the Disquisitions of ftato 
and Aristotle, restored the literature of the Greeki 
and Romans. The Bible superseded indulgences, 
works of supererogation, purgatory, human interpre- 
tation, and Papal usurpations. The state-craft 
simultaneously brought to perfection by the kingly 
Triumvirate of Louis XI, Ferdinand VII, and Henry 
VII, and the consequent international wars cloaked 
by religious differences, fell before a host of indignant 
denunciations, varying with the circumstances and 
the countries, from law books to libels ; amongst our 
liberators we reckon, a Grotius and a Suaxez, a 
Philip* and a Hampden. 

These works were in the dead languages, or in 
English, still unbastardized by abstr actions. t The 
books exposed the truth, in so far at least as they com- 
bated the prevailing errors. Printing was hated by the 
oppressors. The Press and light were held syno- 

" Two of these 'writerB are little known. Suorei was a Spmisli 
priesti the author of a Toloable treatise on international taw. Tbe 
Caralicr " Fabien Philip" irrota a defDnee of tlie feudal sjatem, en- 
titled " Tollendo aut Fallendo." I haie made large quotationa from 
it in my leoture on Pauperism. 

+ " The learning of this people is very dafectirc, consisting onlj 
in moialitj, history, poetry, and mathematics, vherein tbej moat be 
HUawed to esccl. As to ideas, entities, abstractions, end trsnscen- 
dentals, I could never drive the least conception into their headi." 
— lierriuel BnlUver. 
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The writers were not politicians, "forging 

land opinions"* to retain or attain office, but 

aly scattered, struggling and a suffering few, who 

1 with the vices of their neighbours, and the 

b of their age, and by the love of right and the 

I of wrong, were inspired to endure obloquy, 

stripes, chains, and death. The Printing 

I was the weapon of patriots and martyrs, and 

t have excited the admiration of mankind ; but 

ind's admiration then extended no further 

WiKJ Caxton. 

Inch were the effects of the multiplication of 
I copies in the 14th and loth centuries, differing, by 
reason of the English language, the prevailing ideas, 
and the objects of the publishers, irom the press of 
OUT time. The struggle was then between the public- 
mindedness of particular men and the errors of a 
whole people; the Press being in the hands of the 
particular men. It is now in the hands of authority, 
and subdues all public-mindedness in particular men. 
It is the prevailing idea that in political matters, 
it is facts that are important, We esteem ourselves 
most highly favoured by their possession, and this we 
owe to the Press which gives us publicity. In this 
lies the secret of our respect for that engine, its 
mechanical nature being merged in its moral and 
political results, and so we assume that superiority to 
former ages on which we pride ourselves. If the 
grounds were correct, the conclusion would be irre- 
firagable. Private life has also its facts, and they are 
to be observed in the Police Courts, the Assizes, the 
Old Bailey, the Nisi Prius, Exchequer, and Chancery 
Courts. The man who would qualify himself to exercise 

• Lord MauBfieW. 
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judgment upon them does not take up the 
paper reports, but sits down to the study of the Law. 
If the legal sense were formed on the facta, the 
morality of England would consist in shop-lifting, 
horse- stealing, pocket -picking, battery, and fraud. H, 
on the other hand, the knowledge of the law and it» 
applications were perfect, there would be no penal 
facts to observe. We have also morbid "facts," in 
like manner disagreeable to witness, painful to en- 
dure. The student of medicine no more commences 
with fingering ulcers than the student of law by 
accompanying housebreakers. He masters physi- 
ology, proceeds to nosology, and concludes with clinics; 
that is to say, he is grounded in knowledge of health 
and its functions before he is permitted to look at 
disease, for otherwise he could not comprehend it. 
He then studies disease as varying over all time and 
affecting all idiosyneracies, after which he comes 'to 
the application in the individual, and sitting at 
the bed-side learns the symptoms of the disorder, 
and the signs of the patient's powers to Ijear the 
remedies. These steps follow the one upon the 
other of necessity, calling neither for argument nor 
comment. If physicians spoke of "facts" we should 
be in the same condition in regard to medicine that 
we are in regard to politics. Two colleges would 
alternately possess administrative ofBees for the 
dispensing of disorders, and without their recipe men 
would say, as they do of the Press, " we die." 

To call facts tlie data of our judgment of them is 
to prove that that quality is wanting. Politics are no 
more than the power of distinguishing between Right 
and Wrong which is born with every man. How 
then is study requisite? Truly it is not so with 
simple men; for they at once ^o\iiA. a«Y oi ewSv,"-*. 
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teht," or " it 13 wrong," and proceed to punisli, if 

1 time to prevent, 
* Facts," or "tkings done," are good, bad, and 
fe^ffereut, supplying instruction or coutaminatioQ as 
il you use them. To inclade all under one name ia to 
f efface all distinctions, to substitute practice for maxim, 
I taking our rules from our conduct, instead of guiding 
oar conduct by our rules. 

But facts cannot be known till after tbey are done, 
yet the value of publicity resides in controlling affairs I 
For instance, the bombardment of Copenhagen and 
the battle of Navarino were " things done." These 
&ctB were subjected to publicity, havijig been made 
known to the entire maas of the British Nation. 
The consequences and effects of such knowledge, 
evinced themselves in a salute, from the Tower, of 
twenty-one guns, an illumination of the principal 
streets of London, some ships brought home in the 
one case, some prize money paid in the other. The 
canaes which led to the facts remained unknown ; had 
they been known and disapproved of, they eould no 
longer be prevented, as they had occurred. The con- 
sequenees were not foreseen, but if foreseen and 
disliked, it would have been impossible to prevent 
them without going back upon the causes — a process 
incompatible with the system of judging by facts and 
belonging to the counter-system of acting by Law. 

But if it were possible to judge by facts, still you 
would not get them by the Press, Newspapers were 
devised for the contrary purpose. 

The reader since he could lisp the words "news" 
and "paper" has joined them together on his lips, 
and his lips and his mind are the same thing. 

It ia with that feehng which we caW aa^Qm'^^fi.'s^, 
and which is incredulity, not coDvincei. W^:. coexcfc^i 
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that a European, in countries where the PresB if 
unknown, finds out that news can travel without 
stamped paper, and travel too with a rapidity, which 
beats at times, even our " postal " method of traas- 



From these esamples, which might be multiplial 
by the addition of every salient occurrence eince the 
Pri\y Council was superseded by a close club, it irill 
perhaps be apprehended, that those only can under- 
stand facts on their advent, who have seen them on 
their way. Time is three-fold. After-knowledge u 
like afte r- thought ; fore-knowledge is present aitd 
future, therefore was Prometheus chained oi| 
Caucasus. 

News was not invented by newspapers. It ex- 
isted some thousand years before papers were heard 
of. I know it is unpopular to believe that man 
existed before type, or was born for any other pur- 
pose than reading ; but I am constrained to declare 
that News can exist without Newspapers, and that it 
is only where there are no newspapers that there is 
publicity. In Turkey, the news of a projected excise 
upon tobacco led to a genera! resolution not to smoke. 
The excise was dropped. A label in MS. affixed to a 
mutilated Torso could strike into evil-doers, under 
the dark and umbrageous tyranny of the Gregorys 
and the Benedicts, a wholesome and restraining 
terror. An English impost has been refused from 
the dropping of a "libel," on the floor of a chapter 
house. For a thousand years that the press was 
unknown, England had no novelty in the way of taxes. 
and no instruction in pubhc debt. If amidst the 
jumble any news could be true, and if in the whirl it 
could be recollected, still must the passage of that 
stream of uniform \u:ie& oS ^itmA acni^a IW 8i?]ht, 
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1 the brain. Even were there conveyed thereby 
^.for the mind, that type must kill the aoul. 

mals originally were newspapers; they con- 
1 news and nothing else. The " Editor " was no 
, and no literary character ; if he did not 
t the penalty of being whipped aa in China for 
; anything of bis own, the same result was 
ined in the early history of our prints, by the 
[ of decency of the English people, who would 
I have endured such insolence as that an editor 
old print notions of his own, and give them for 
Wi^ such habits, papers being moreover 
■ small and published on important oecasions only, 
facts might be multiplied without being distorted, 
although the expense in that case would have been 
tfarowri away* A new era commenced with editorial 
comments. lateDigence mostly proceeded from the 
gosernraent : ind the comments enabled it to turn the 
faculty of annmnecmcnt to account. Gradually the 
Press became adepartmeut of government, and it has 
remained a chef resource of administration, not so 
much by the alvocacy of opinions, as by the oppor- 
tunity afforded )f giving its own colour to the events 
■which it anuouiced, and of suppressing those which 
it bad a mind t- conceal. 

Eor a centui^and a half after the birth of Epheme- 
rals the govemnsnt only was organized ; the counter- 
ot^anization dats from the eighteenth century, and 
of course followd the same tactics. The two organ- 
izations arose froi a split within, not from a resistance 
from without, 'he two sets of journals only added 
contradiction todcception, and the Press acted in 

• During ItB greatebcUion tLoy first mmn into acrinus plaj, botli 
Brmiee dragging silerfiem a new arttllerj, in 4.\ie aVapo ol '^■rm'tvii^ 
presKs, to beat the eiraj at ibeir leisure alter ftto^aSAa^aa w«. 
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common on the principle, that "the people shall 
know no ottier\rise than as we choose," 

How could it he otherwise ? When a trust is con- 
fided, the detail of management is ascertained only 
hy the conditions laid down for that end. Here is s 
trust usurped ! Since the rcigii of Charles II the go- 
■veroing men have proceeded upon concealroent as a 
principle. The nation, or say the pirliamentj 
fluctuated from sufferance to severity. AseumptioM 
or misuse of power were first encouragec and then 
visited with terrible vengeance. It cane in the 
form of judicial and parliamentary proceture, so that 
the terrors of impeachment hung over the head of 
every man holding office, and prospectivdy over those 
who aspired to it. These persona, and 'hey were the 
consecutive possessors of power, comhned — combi- 
nation was not requisite— to screen tbenselves. This 
could be effected only by effacing tb evidence of 
their authorization to public measures, \hile obtaining 
the obedience of subordinates withoutthe due form- 
alities. This great revolution has beo carried into 
effect with such perfect success tha no one now 
considers it more than an historical '?act," that is, a 
step in the natural progress of society Do you sup- 
pose that men, or parties of them, soengaged would 
keep printing presses at work to enlijhten a people ? 
Do you not see the triumph of irrsponsibility in 
those very organs of publicity ? If it fas the practice 
to purchase votes, surely it must hav been an object 
to secure newspapers ? — purchase fc them was not 
needed — they were mere dependant and the esta- 
blishment was entirely one of profit, ecuniary for the 
inferiors, political for the principals. If newspapers 
have become to-day shining globes of U virtues and all 
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nom, unquestionably tbey were in their origin, 
I during the course of their history, mere moaey 
Illations, brought into operation by the oppor- 
f they afforded of practising on the ignorance 
■ stupidity of maukiud. 
I be any thing else, the Press must have been 
as an institution for the purpose of de- 
hidden secrets, exposing public errors, re- 
tng governing power. What guarantees were 
red for the due performance of such functions ? 
pnstbave been in itself the whole state, rendering 
>ther institutions superfluous. But publicity is 
tart of the institutions of England, There is no 
ncation even of the Acts of Parliament ; it "was 
itly by the opposite process that the liberties of 
Lud were secured ; it was by preventing news 
t she was great and happy. 

But then might it not have sprung from tlie efforts 
of individual men conversant with public afl'airs, yet 
not belonging to the parties ; talented but not venal, 
and withal, industrious, rich, and generous enough 
to give their labour to their country without hire ? 
Snch a class of men must have existed for three 
centuries, and legions of them in latter times, for the 
press of England to be the spontaneous creation of 
the patriotism of her children and not to he the 
contrary— an emanation of venality and prostitu- 
tion. 

If we take the exceptional cases the rule will be 
made apparent. They are connected with, if they 
do not constitute, all that is great and glorious in 
modern England ; for since the reign of newspapers 
there has been no greatness and no honour save 
amongst those who refuse to T?alk in tVe ■^ii.'Cn. <A "^e. 
multitude. The catlieat easel can t\MSi\.c,^T:oTn.'iS» 
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continuity and the distinctness of the lines of op] 
sition is also the moat remarkable for genius 
power— the consecutive writings of Swift, 
embraced all subjects, and was right on all. 
activity of his mind, the vehemence of his indignatif 
matched and overawed the baseness which gave 
being. The intricacies of finance, the mysteries 
diplomacy, the tergiversations of power, he laid " 
not failing to connect these as symptoms alonlfe 
the root of the disorder — the degradation of 
public character, and that degradation — and here 
stands absolutely alone — he saw to reside in that fa 
Syntax which gave us a language of eri-or as the' 
vehicle trf our thoughts and the instrument of one 
reason.* Versed ia every branch of politics, he was 
master of every mode of speech — imagination that 
enlivened, sarcasm that crushed, analysis that ex- 
plored, argument that confounded. 

The next takes absolutely the form of a periodical, 
and endured from the accession of George II ueBxly 
to the accession of George III, the first essay being 
written by Bolingbroke, the last by Burke, and 
having continued for a whole generation a protest 
against the press, whether that press represented 
governing fraud or popular folly. The work I 
refer to is entitled " The Craftsman :" it has been 
collected into fourteen duo. volumes which in the last 
generation but one, would have been found in the 

■ "I remember it was with citreme dilBcuItj', that I could bring 
mj master to anderstand tho word Opinion, or liow a point oonld 
bo disputable ; because reason taught ub to affirm or deny only 
where wo arc certain ; aod bejond our knowledge we cannot do 
cither. So that coctroTeraice, wrangliugs, disputes, and poaillTB- 
ness to fahtQ or dubious propoaltVonB, aro qy^ ^itftitf^wn ft^mQ&^^dob 
Hoiijhiihunia."--OitUiver't Traoels.partii, ofa.i^a. . 
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rary or on the table of every one connected with 
kilitical life.* ' 

With the reign of George the II, closed the re- | 
ifitance to malvexsation on the grounds of Law, and 
L -^wmmenced the era of remedy by speculation, from 
E "which time Opinion, that is to say Talk, pre- 
^ dominates, small and modest of course, at first, | 
("^Hiis is the work, this the triumph of the Press; 
' -this is the very Press itself — it has prevailed over the 
practice of taking council beforehaud— it has super- 
seded the forms which made its patrons responsible — 
it has made diplomacy secret, and has let in all the 
great e\-ils and abuses of the State, with which it is 
so intimately connected, that were they to cease, 
newspaper shares would fall in the market, and news- 
paper writers be thrown out of bread. They assume 
for newspapers a lofty station, they call editors the 
fourth estate of the reaJm. I hold them to the 
admission. I conceive that as there is no truth 
more true, so is there no certainty so needful to be 
made known, as that your public condition is impli- 
cated iji and entirely dependant upon the newspapers. , 
You are also agreed ; you make this a new, a magni- 
ficent, and a saving discovery ; I make it an old and . 
a rotten aore that pollutes, absorbs, and will extin- 
gmah. 

Some time ago I was applied to by a friend for 
i upon two subjects. The first was as to the 



• When the Portfolio was atarfed, it was with the Orafttmaa 
in Tiew, u>^ the Crapsmajt Setioed waa the oame originoU; pra- 
poaed for it. There was no elemimt for the contiunance of auch a 
■wtiA in this age, beoauso pre-cminont men who did not belong to 
AdminiitntioD did l>elong to Opposition. Thoae n 
eaeb ba ecbewe and theory to propound, 'Can coimaQa ^ 
larra of England baring been submerged. 



la ^Bn^^^4 
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[ireflominant evil of our internal state, and what, 
any, was the remedy I proposed. The second, win 
I had had to do with the Titnea newspaper. My 
was as follows : — 

" To the two queations you have put to 
respecting the Times and our domestic poHqi^ 
cue answer will suffice. I contributed to thi | 
Times for I think about six months. There 
none of the annoyances that attend contributions to 
other papers, the line once adopted, liberty was com- 
plete. These articles commenced, I think, at the 
close of 1837 ; at all events, it was first there, with tbe 
exception of papers, bearing the signature of indi. 
viduals, or in works published by them, that Trea- 
son was alleged as extant iu the British Cabinet: 
probably at present such a statement may appear 
like a discovery. Recollection can only bear on what 
is understood. At that time, the only documentary 
evidence we had to go upon was furnished by Greece, 
and the North American Boundary. With the latter 
the ball was opened. It was followed up chiefly by 
transatlantic matters, Mexico, Buenos Ayres, ficc. all 
of which are now equally forgotten. Next came the 
Russian fleet in the Baltic, and that did touch the 
public mind. Lord Palmerston replied regidarly in 
the Chronicle, and I attribute to his replies, the 
retention of the T^mes, since they proved to its con- 
ductors the importance of the matter, by the attempt 
to answer, and its utter failure. 

"All this may aeem to have no connexion with the 
second question, upon our own domestic system. 
Now here is the link. If there could be treason in 
the British Cabinet our domestic system of gov^Ti- 
mcnt was itself the origin oi t.\\e e-sii, -&q\, Vaa \Ddi>n, 
dual who practised it. ■WUVe^.^ieretote V-so™.\r&. 
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I reparatory process of impeachment, as affecting 
I individual, I pointed also to a change of the 
m, as a condition of very esiatence. It was 
UBsary to prevent the recurrence of the contingency 
rell as to punish the act, 
fl Btrove to force attention to the distinction now 
I between the acts of private and public men and 
3en measures of foreign and domestic policy, 
ing in regard to the first, that while the private 
1 naay do whatever the law does not forbid, the 
tot of the nation can only do that which the law 
inits. In regard to the second ; that the govem- 
tit is restrained in domestic policy by the laws of 
Fland, its active functions extending in no case 
ind those of a clerk ; while in foreign matters it 
18 permitted to overstep all bounds, knows no re- 
straints, can exercise over foreign nations the meet 
despotic power, and so bring back that action npon 
the people at home. 

"The change I proposed was no new invention, it 
was merely the restoration of the law, to be obtained, 
not by a revolution, but by awakening the nation to 
a sense of what was right and proper. To show it in 
fact, that it had to apply to public matters, the role 
which it never deviates from in private concerna. In 
all this I was indulged by the conductors of the 
Times ; they only awoke from their illusion, that I was 
contributing stock to mere public discussion, when I 
came to pronounce the words 'Phivy Council.' Then 
indeed they took the alarm. The article was put in 
type hut not inserted, I have it still in a slip. They 
said 'We have allowed you free scope upon all 
matters, we have gratified your theories, we have 
even passed and endorsed the word 'Etea&o'u. — ^Coti^.'*. 
youthen spare us this?" My re^ly mia, 'Ttoa'-a'Caa 
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only matter for which the rest ia of any avail. What 
signifies the diagnosis of the disease, if you will not 
admit the remedy.' There was one point of conunon 
concurrence between them and rae. They were 
resolved on no consideration to admit the word Privy 
Council — I, not to write another line, on any other 
condition. So closed my connexion with the l^mea, 
leaving them with a considerably augmented circula- 
tion. 

" Whence the alarm of the Times at the word ' Privy 
Council V Simply this — a fall in the shares of the 
paper. Was it that the subject was unpopular, and 
the circulation would decrease ? No, the subject so 
treated would have been most popular, and the 
immediate effect ou the circulation would have 
been to augment it. But the basis of newspaper 
property, or circulation, is the longing ibr news. 
Now news is longed for, only when there are 
events, and events only exist through malversation. 
To strike at malversation would be to strike at all) 
newspaper property, and the Times in advocating the 
restitution of the Privy Council would have been 
cutting its own throat. For clearly, if the prior 
concurrence of individuals not bound up with party, 
were requisite for public decisions, there would be 
few stirring events, and the tide of history would run 
smooth or stand still. 

" The atock-in-trade of the newspaper is also the 
stock-in-trade of the politician : that which would 
prevent the doubts, alarms, aud disasters which 
feed the press, would be for the politician, deprivation 
of power, the means of indulging caprices, and com- 
mitting Climes : all who profit by the public calami- 
ties, whether mercenary writers, journal merohaats,, 
opmion-moiigerB) or goveninie,^t ■M.tiic'rt.\J&.«», ,„« 
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[owed with a peculiar instinct of evil, to which the 
liainder of the nation is dead, and are combined 
Esist, no less any attempt to prevent guilt than 
" li crime. Therefore is it that the restoratioa 
Bie dne authority of the Privy Council ia the 
tore of my plans of domestic policy : I have 
ived at it by experience of the present lacility for 
oaitting wrong, and I Lave found it in the course 
Kthe researches prompted by this experience, to be 
i law of the land. The antipathy to it of those 
Bsted in corruption bears me out. 
lie greatest living authority. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
», in bia writings, has shown the Privy Council to 
Lthe sheet-anchor of the State, had nevertheless, 
my putting it forward as a remedial 
8B, on the ground that it was so distasteful to the 
iljag opinion, that I was only thereby compro- 
my means of usefulness. He has however 
Bitly yielded to the force of other evidence, and 
municated to mc his conclusion, that 'it was the 
f thing that could now he attempted, and the only 
p to be urged, if there still remained a chance 
IKTiDg England.' " 
»m the year here referred to, 1837, down to the 
mt, the same thing has been repeated over and 
K again. In almost all the daily papers have I bad 
if a time, free scope for all other subjects,* hut the 
common instinct of the press iuvariably revealed itself 
on this. 

Yon go to election-agents if you wish to learn how 
coin and cry are transformed into constitutional 

• M>, DitirBi;li, in his rpmartnlilB speech of December 1854, on 
the Foreign EnlistniBnt Bill, referred to the »eBpoiiafliilit,^ q€ ttia 
miniatecB "as members of the Priv J Coundl." 'S^\B.tt«t ■^'wik'VOtft 
out out ID erery report. 
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government, that is its dissecting-room. Soforil 
Press you must go to the professional men; if 
you get answers from them, you will learn thi 
electoral corruption is but a transieot excess and 
venial oflfence. To this knowledge however the public 
is not admitted.and on it no Parliamentary Committee^ 
ait and report. I am little disposed to quarrel witli 
venality, for it remains the only rational part o( 
public life: if for evil purposes men had to be bought 
corruption would soon be bankrupt. When then I 
say that there is not a line that is not paid for, nor s 
writer that is not venal, I mean no offence. To those 
without, the insertion of an article for hire appears an 
atrocious crime ; to those engaged in the business it 
is legitimate profit. Newspaper property is a useful 
interest in opinions — determined between the mer- 
chants of the commodity, and the proprietors of the 
establishment. 

How reviews are commissioned — puffs managed- 
despatches fabricated— correspondents' letters cooked 
— Parliamentary reports garbled— disagreeable facta 
suppressed ; how this line or that is adopted ; why this 
contemporary is abused, and that one flattered; how the 
Tory is set to compose the Radical leader, and the 
Radical the Tory, is what must be known in order to 
know England, and is known only to those engaged 
on the different papers. The subjoined sentences 
expressive of this knowledge, the reader may peruse 
with interest and instruction. 

On my first return from the East, I was pointing 
out to the editor of a paper the errors on which the 
then discussions hinged, and the ease with which 
they might be put down. He smiled, and after a 
pause, said "Itis not the interest ot T^ews^a-^wata 
write down subjects," 
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The following sentences are from other editors : — 

" The Press h briDging upon us the dark ages." 

" If till! history of the Press could be written, England 
might jet be saved." 

" The day will come when the sign of a gentleman will 
be not to know how to write his name." 

For my part, if asked in turn, I should say "The press 
is an invention for the developement of original Sin." 

This knowledge is not however so very restricted ; 
it leaks ont and sits gloomily on the mind of many. 

In a small party comprising some of our moat 
eminent men as historians and antiquaries, the causes 
of the fall of Athens were discussed in comparison 
with England, when it appeared to be the conclusion 
that she was free from the evils which had destroyed 
that great state. I was at last asked for my opinion. 
I said " If in England there are no sophists, no 
assemblies of paid judges, &c., there is the Press." 
The inference had not to be stated ; it was anticipated 
and accepted. 

The editorial body, in its various degrees and de- 
partments, from its natural powers — for all must be 
.above the level of mediocrity — from its activity, from 
its familiarity with all details, from its intercourse 
with the men of highest station, and access to the 
public departments, is a very powerful one. If in it 
,be generated a condition incompatible with citizen- 
ship, the effect cannot fail to tell throughout the 
whole mass. Chatham held the subserviency of the 
officer to be dangerous to public liberties : what 
as this to cynicism engendered in the body of the 
Tress by the nature of its avocation? 

A man on the staff of a newspaper is required, within 
twelve hours, to prepare a column and a half of senten- 
Ices, expository and epigrammatic, teiBeaai.^tttwiOTi«, 
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profound and popular, upon any given subject tl 
chances to be cast up, whether it be flighty he! 
abstract philosophy, profound law, intricate dipli 
He writes, not according to conclusions which 
may himself have formed, but to order. With wl 
contempt must he contemplate — if able, the moi 
public he serves, if benevolent — himself? Butiti) 
his calling; on it depends his bread. Woe to 
state where such is a condition of existence ; 
times woe to tlie people who esteem it their pride. 

The character developed in the writers, 
gradually spread to the readers. Dexterity of 
pressiou may not be imparted, but infirmity ii\ 
judgment. 

In 1846 England and France were upiJn the ptunt' 
of being plunged in war for the supposed violation of 
a treaty which bad ceased to exist for half a centuiy> 
The danger arose solely from M. Guizot's not knowing 
the fact, and arguing the point instead of denying 
the application. This was the effect of converting a 
Journalist into a Minister. He dealt with the 
pro re natd, and wrote a leader for a dispatch. 

The evil for the reader is, however, of an opposite 
character. For the writer it is moral, for the publio 
it is intellectual. The first is degraded because he 
does not believe what he writes ; the second, because 
he believes what he reads. He has not even the 
twelve hours of the writer. On him the subject ja 
started ex abrupto. The news and the comment 
come together; from his wet and reeking paper he 
learns at once tlie fact and the interpretation. He 
is called upon to admit or to deny ; he cannot denyj 
it therefore passes, remaining unconsciously in hu 
mind. He has his other business; he has paidfcs^ 
bis paper. There is not a. maa tV^X -wSSi. v»c\. \>fii.-^a 
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' BJfchat tc is not led bj the Times ; and by what else ia 
MpEnglaiid led?* Every individual throughout this 
-^ %atkd goes to bed with an opimon with which he had 
-j* Jnot got.up iQ the morning, and this happens aCTen 
mes in the week. Mr. Gladstone recently remarked 
^ "^hat pnblie men could not he held responsible for 
. ^iieir opinions, because they could not recollect all 
- ' .''•ihat they had said. Here is an unfathomable gulf. 
"Who cau take in the vastneas of the perversion so 
^wndensed into a sentence, not expository of the evil, 
^ ' Imt expoatnlatory with the wronged ? In what con- 
dition must a nation be under this mass of speech, 
"which it is impoaaible to retain in the memory, which 

^ consequently it is impossible to take in by the under- 
standing, and in which is made to consist public life 

and political judgment? It happens to men to lose 
-' their reason, and even then to preserve their memory. 
= The seeking for news leads to the habit of attaching 

c value to novelty ; the consequence is, that no con- 
i elusion, however just and true, even if promulgated 
4 and adopted, proves of any service, not only because 

it will be replaced by the contrary to-morrow, but 
1 because the habit of change of basis destroys the 
i faculty of action thereon. — Action requires energy ; 
1 energetic miuda are firm ones : they can form, and 
f having formed they do hold a conclusion. This is 
! judgment, which the Father of the art of curing 

I bodily ailments long ago told us was " difficult." — 
Opinion, on the contrary, is easy, and when the sup- 

■ The commercial cIsbs in Englnnd aro spared even, flio reading of 
B leader. 'Xlie Telegraph gives tliem a Bummarj, suaponded in 
their roading-rooms, rouiid ubich tliej floet in BuccesaiTe slioali to 
Bwallow wiadom. — "First leader of the Taaei bbjh bc 
leader ao and so; (bird leader bo and bo," llie -vevj q 
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ply is 90 great, you will have Opinion in the individid 
unfitting him for any thing but talk, whilst he reliai 
upon it ia its abstract form for correction and pro- 
tection. 

Opinion we have seen is the antithesis to judgment 
but if BO it is the opposite to honesty. Opinion n 
have seen ia a conclusion destitute of effort. It is ■ 
result obtained, not a source of action. Honesty il 
not a process; it is a condition: a condition of healtill 
implying the power of action. Organs of FuUij 
Opinion arc thus instruments for the destructjon d 
public life by the estinction of honesty. 

The differences which we observe between indiTi 
dual men, in so far as they depend on the culture 
the mind, are reproduced in different ages. There i 
as much difference in the bringing up of this Centnij 
and that Century, as there is between the bringil^ 
up of the children of a drunken or an industrioo 
father, of a wise and a foolish mother; indeed it 
much greater, for the indindual household can r 
itself with another, not so the individual Age. N 
that which gives to our Age its individual cbaracU 
is the newspapers ; and the character so given ia thi 
nothing is known, and that in conaequenee of tl 
combination of comment and fact, the Opinii 
founded on the news of tlie day excludes the eve 
which gives rise to it. The comment goes for n 
thing on the morrow. The mind is kept ever i 
movement, but it ia that of the top that spins. A 
this was the purpose of those who instituted pap€ 
Did you ever find a talkative man worth any thiog 
What can you expect of a talkative nation ? Wh 
would a man be who put his talk in lieu of hia o 
duct? What must a nation be, who holds itself j 
be governed by organs of talk? Even that i 
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jQl not individually hold tliat its organ of speech is 
anetliiiig different from and superior to itself. 
The thing is so absurd that there is no alternative 
Btween scouting or deifying it. We Iiad formerly 
pmestie manufacture, we are now dependant on 
lops- We must he clothed : we have no resource 
It the shop and the fashion. We must read; we 
tre no resource but the newspaper. We talk of 
ang served when we go to purchase ; we are only 
inless wc know the value of what we buy. 
'e are served by our domestics, but unless we un- 
itand their duty, they are our masters, and we 
leir slaves. In what predicament therefore do we 
in reference to those who serve lis with ideas ? 
'e have no resource but to ^-indicate our self-love, 
IBnd so we call the dealers " Public Instructors I" 
I Let us see what a Journal would have to be, to 
Ideaerve that name. 

Statesmen and philosophers for editors : where are 
they to he found ? Impartiality between the factions: 
■where would he its support? Exposure of the errors 
of the nation : where would be its purchasers? As- 
certained facts only reported : where would be its 
news and its dimensions ? Could such a journal 
exist, it would be execrated as a satire, and hujnt in 
every lane. 

The change of the name tells the whole story. The 
Whigs or the Tories might have an organ of print as 
they had of speech; but when for Whig or Tory 
was substituted Public Opinion, you had a false me- 
taphor connected with a non-extant abstraction, and 
this vain incongruity is to you an idea, a power, and 
an Estate of the Realm. "MTiat is in a name?" 
Everything when it is a word and an idea. 

It is no light word, this word " Organ," >ieva% 
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on every txxly's lips at times, aud in their mind 
all times, at least at all sucli times as a suggestion ' 
without, or an impulse &om within, points 
the exercise of an independent thought. 

We use the word " Organic," to distinguish bodi 
endowed with self-reproducing functions, and th( 
fore eomplex and complete. When we find the fr 
meut of an articulation or the chip of a te 
containing vessels, embedded in the solid rock, ai 
having relapsed into inert matter for thousands 
niillions of years, we say, here arc "organic remaini 
We mean that the whole of the organs of anin 
existence, or all tlie parts of vegetable life coesisl 
with the fragment. 

The part is used metaphorically for the whole, a 
this is poetic. Should metaphors be diverted to 
logical use there would remain no poetry, but 
would result no sense. No one could call the 
or Opinion an organic body, how then can the 
be an organ ? It is to cover the want of 
structure in the fictitious being which we have mi 
an idol, and call, " a power " that we adopt the ten 

There is an instrument of music loud sounding 
fed hy air; it is called an "oi^au." Music i 
science, the musieian is an organist, the bellows' 
blower is hia assistant, the keys are his instrument 
the congregation his listeners. His art is derived 
from study, hia eseeution from practice, the tonei 
from the craftsman's care, the inspiration from the 
preparation of bis hearers. Here is an organized 
being of music in thought, performance, and effect 
Why then is this instrument not called " organ 
music ?" Because no metaphor is required to conr^ 
the sense, and there is no false sense to cloak hy 
false metaphor. 
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idiug Journal osBumes as its diagram the 

■a clock. A newspaper is an organ of opinion 

p much as a dial-plnte ia an organ of time. It 

B that all our dial-ptates, when kept in order, 

dicate the same hours and minutes, because a 

lileo has discovered the isochronous quality of 

idulous vibrations, and Astronomy has availed itself 

jEthat means of measurement to subdivide into 

i the periods of the revolutions of our globe. 

1 there been a Galileo of reason, and were there 

ronomera to fix the points of just judgment, and 

(dy them to the periods of events, and were the 

iblic indicators bound equally to represent the judi- 

I minutes, newspapers might stand to judgment as 

s to time. But if you had the hands of every 

1 moved, not by machinery, but by human will, 

Bsion, and interest ; if those wh olooked at them 

e not moved hy their contradiction to discard all, 

yat impelled each hy his owu fanaticism " to believe 

own," then would dial- plates become like 

iiewspapers, and there would be no more time, 

tat is to say, time would he no more than 

janion. 

Your Organ of Opinion pretends to be only speech 

or utterance, hut where are the senses conveying to 

thetnind its elements of judgment, its elements of 

knowledge, and also its very faculties ; where is the 

sensorium where the elaboration must take place of 

that ivhich is uttered ? You crush eyesight, hearing, 

Mid touch, and with these brain itself, into the 

tongue, and all this you call that opinion of which 

itself is the organ. 

Our idea of a nation is that of an aggregate being. 
The multitude of its limbs is coudeu&e4 iiAja o\ia 
migbty whole, so its senaes, and so ite leaaou. "^e 
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■aintBil lund is bearr, shoolden strot^, a^t de| 
ikBKnog acote, and voice Load, in proportion to I 
o^^&s and sen%3 of wlucli it is the moltiple. Md 
not wkdom be equAUj repne^nted in its magnified 
bnin ? And yet we t&ke its voice on) v and plaitl 
in lieu of the acutcness and the clearness and t) 
wisdom resulting from its numbers. Is not this 9 
concession that it does not possess a^^regate peK!e| 
tions or aggregate sagacity in proportion to its ind 
Tidoal powers, dexterity, and success? 

It is therefore clear that the metaphor is ua^ 
cable, and that it on'es its curreuey to being imfathol 
able : this word, intended to convey the a^r^ 
or sublimation of all individual fecalty, opoil 
by crushing in each his own faculties, every man be 
terrified at so mach as the admission of any thooj 
which is not in accordance with those publicly p 
claimed. To the proneness to error, which on snn 
occasions has evinced its deadly presence, by the T 
and extinction of empires, we have superadded i 
and reverence for each several error that previ 
however contradictory these may be, by the mere 
of using a general term for what men think. S 
posing that the means of acquiring facts and 
correcting errors resided in following what men th 
that which they think is not constituted in n 
each contributes, but in a generality imposing « 
each an inability to resist its pressure. Havin| 
visible form the votaries have no chance of being 1 
rated by their own superstition. No legionary 
raise a hammer upon it; the Serapis is enshrine 
every man's bosom : when you endeavour to p 
Upon it a blow, the idol is not shivered, but the i 
of the pagan tingle. 

The spectator from some uTx^c."c\ertfi.4.'wai&.,Tr 
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lere meet me witli the suppoBition that the image, 
tbereal as it is, is esposed nevertheless to rude and 
loua shocks from the couaequences which follow; 
[ would answer Lim by pointing to the present state 
if England — public measures universally deplored by 
i nation, each individual of which entirely approves 
p£ his own judgment, and 13 completely satisfied with 
"b own conduct. 
lEvents might at length be known, were there no 
1, and results might teach. That in this con- 
tusion Russia agrees is evidenced trom the care she 
lieetows on the English press. 

The effect of a lull in reading would not be indi- 
lidaal only, but also coq)orate. Each community 
mid think for itself; it would nest proceed to act for 
tself ; men would begin to question acts, and doing so 
bodies, an answer would have to be given, and so 
Lulation would take place, and the Corporate Bodies 



Not a trifling matter is the espense — not the five- 
jice for the copy, or now the one penny, but the 
haxge for corrupt measures and lawless wars. When 
khe Press commenced to run its course, the whole 
ehargea of the State were borne by the royal revenue; 
tod by the compensations for personal service laid 
apon the gi-eat holders Theie itere no taxes, and 
Bouseqnently no anticipation of taxes It was the 
press which advocated and ftimiliansed the nation with 
KKcises and customs, that is taxation It was equally 
Sie advocate of funding the unrecognised debt — so 
tliat to its accouut has to be set down the dead weight 
if 800 millions, and the annual taxation of ninety. 

" If the History of the Press could be written 1" 
Sow much is there in that " if." Who can write the 
History of the Press ? Gossip about writers, tables 
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of stamps, list and date of epcculatious — yes. H 

Press knows no more of itself than England of 

self! If the History of the Press could be writte 

the History of England could be written — itwo» 

be another England, and each of us another 

Supposing an editor about to give a history of ti 

journal under his own guidance, what could he teH 

the effects produced by his own iteration of &llaQQ 

terms which he thinks to' be very finej what of ( 

misjudgments of his age which he has repeated, i 

in which for him excellence consists; what of 

truths he has failed to inculcate, and which havent 

entered into his mind; what of the intejligence 

has promulgated respecting foreign lands, of vh 

he can know nothing; what of the impressionap 

duced on foreign people by phrases which he 1 

been adapting to notions of hia own ; what of ' 

matters which it behoved him to deal with, 

which he had never heard ? K he sat down to w 

the history of his journal, it must be to the total' 

elusion of all that in which its history consists, i 

The persons connected with the Press undei^ 

preparation, they pass through no course of consQ 

tional or of international law ; they have neither to 

grounded in the literature and events of ancient Staj 

nor are they sent to travel for years to maBtraj 

present circumstances of foreign countries ; yet tl 

four branches must be severally possessed and o( 

bincd for any one to judge accurately of the q 

monest idea or the most tririal event. It is im] 

siblc for the mind of man to conceive a more soli 

and responsible duty than that of forming judgmi 

on political matters, and judgments which he kn 

are to be accepted by others as truth. Destit 

however, of the reqomte too-w\eA^, 'W.Saiesia 
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tense of gravity attached to his fanctions, begins 
5 an editor or a writer, and then sets about 
^bder what be sliall say. My connection with 
B been the opposite fashion ; I have come to it in 
rence to subjects already mastered, and thus it is 
l9tt I have had the opportunity of knowing it. My 
ueaning I will illustrate by three instanceB as diverse 
t. character as it is well possible to imagine : — 1st, 
ke movement in Eastern Affairs in 1836; — 2d, The 
jbartist Insurrection in 1839; — 3d, The disposal of 
K« Danish Crown in 1852. 

-In the first, we have the Press working with una- 
Lmity to arouse the nation from indifl:'erenee ; pre- 
ibiiting to it duties neglected, false courses adopted, 
hngera in store, arguing therefrom a change of course 
bd a recasting of our whole system of international 
cations. No events had given rise to this exeite- 
EKent. It was occasioned by print alone, and the 
Beint of the ephemeral Press. For this once, in its 
rlole career, the Press was the opponent of the doc- 
Kinea of factious and the corruptions of power — and 
fBB the instructress. of the nation. The thoughts, 
lowever, were not elaborated in the respective offices, 
kut by a solitary individual wandering in the East. 
Elbe means were obtained by the calling into play of 
lU l^e agencies that can assist a good cause. And 
iexe I will say, both for myself and for those men 
ipe-eminent for capacity and station, who were en- 
B^ed with me, that we never anticipated any results 
rom public opinion as such, but had recourse to print 
DT these two reasons : — 1st, As a means of placing 
onsiderations before certain individuals whom we 
ould not otherwise reach. — 2dly, To put aside the 
tgections of a hostile public opinion ■w\\,\i iR^nda. ■«& 
■ere constantly met. The ends we aimei *t steTicr« 
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of universal acknowledgment, the diflBcultiea we % 
to contend with may be understood from this, th 
Turkey, now ouly a "sick man " was then a "corpaa 
Here was public opinion carrying a series of meascn 
and what ivas the result? The very next year ft 
wliolc of them were reversed by a diplomatic whisp j 
or two in the dark. 

The Chartist movement was nothing lees thaal 
inaurrcctimi and a revolution. The Duke of W ^ 
lington declared that there was no power of resista 
in the military force. Here was the occasion, Ik 
was the last necessity for the press to show its poff* 
if it had power, to prevent evil. It did notliijigtl 
prevent it, did everything to aggravate it, 
language of the regular press exasperated the peopi 
instead of instructing them, and the Chartist pra 
spread the disorder. Despite the inefficiency" il| 
military means of repression, despite the iucentivei<l 
the press, it was arrested, and England saved fromtl | 
calamity ; but by a very different process from UU | 
of the printing-office. Between twenty and thirt 
individuals, one half of them common operatives an 
preiiously themselves the leaders, visited every distrit 
of England. The arm required was human speech 
If at the time I had had that command of the press 
which I had in 1836,1 could have done nothing 
through itj except indeed to say, "For Heaveu's sake 
hold your tongue." The press knew nothing of thi 
facts while they were in course of occurrence, and 
when it partially became acquainted with them, sup>] 
pressed and falsified them. J 

. The Danish matter was this : an insurrection waal 
fomented between Denmark and the Duchies m 
foreign agency. By the same agency the war waH 
prolongci, until occasion vjaa m^e oii\,ci^Ss.,^\s63sl 
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iplomatic arrangcmeTit, to upset the law of 

1, and to cut out all the liuea save one ; 

irgc a title for Russiaj bringiDfc her in after 

one. It was carried into effect by treaty in 

URdon, the government of Lord Derby being made 

hrbelievc tliat they were only sanctioning what had 

leeady taken place in Denmark. This treaty was 

pen used to coerce the Danish Diet, on the plea that 

jSConstituted "aEnropean necessity" for Denmark to 

)|!^t it. Here was a case in which there were facts 

>i print to arouse the nation. The ultimate sur- 

Ibder to Russia of a crown and kingdom in Europe, 

igether with the suppression of the constitution; 

ltd with these the Sound, and the establishment 

t her entire supremacy in the North. Hereditary 

Pght, public law, kingly succession, national free- 

lom, the blood allies of the families of Coburg 

hid of Hanover, were all assailed; and by Eng- 

Rnd's own act, Russia was made mistress of the 

poionierce and the seas of the North. A Protestant 

people was given over to the head of the Greek 

^UTcb, and a German state (Holstein) subjugated to 

lie Emperor of Russia. Here was an occasion, if 

sver, for the press to manifest its power ; and what did 

t do? Five of the London journals were indifferent 

ipon the matter. The aistb, the leading one, was 

ictang for Russia. Two articles in the course of the 

rear, furnished by the Russian embassy, established 

mblic opinion upon the subject^ and taughc England 

■hat a great triumph of peace and civilization had 

}een achieved. It learnt just Iburteen months before 

ite Pruth was passed, that the diplomacy of the^great 

Bowexs, " will see justice done and peace preserved." 

rhe facts and documents in a conatei aeu'ia-^MB 

•nppresscd. I had exposed the "wliole case aa V^. "la 
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now accepted, aud as results have confirmed, eighta !ia 
months before that treaty was signed. Not a journ «sa 
of the Contment or of England would accept n r^ 
statement ; it was considered too monstrous for belif : -^ 
The paper lay unused till after the treaty was signed * * 
even then, when published _a9_ a pamphlet, there w r*l 
but one single copy sold. It was the press of Enj Sm 
laud which gave the Danish crown and the Souudt ^^ 
Russia ; but the press is responsible for nothing til iM 
it does, aud consequently no sooner was the adyenW ■■ 
achieved, than it turned round and denounced it, ffl ■ 
reviled those who had been its own victims. Thisi oM 
not to undo but to confirm its work, and so absolutd M 
is that work clinched, that wc go to war with RusB 
and yet maintain the Danish treaty, ensuring to b 
the Sound at the very moment we are pretending W 
prevent her from getting the Dardanelles, 
causes it vehemently takes up prosper just as wellll 
those which it sedulously extinguishes. Witaa^. 
Poland, Hungary, Italy, and now at length Turk^. 

The press is working for its own extinction. It h 
become a public nuisance. Its tendency, whether direc 
in its language or indirect in the system it supports,! 
revolution. Bevolution brings a tyrant who will n 
fail to putit down, and will gain prestige and power b 
so doing. But when put down by despotism or bltv 
up by convulsion, ivill the people resume its own? No 
Delirious esciteraent will close in stupid collapse. 

Prance" was the country in which the presa t 
peculiarly gre^t. It was not loug ago the pride 
Englishmen that they were not, like Frenchmen, tlM 
slaves of newspapers and editors, aud that they neithd 
manned barricades nor conquered ministerial offlra 
We have seen what has Vieca \.Vfc -ccsaVt yq. "FtaaGei 
We are following fast upontei ate^*. 
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reader may well imagine that if I have not 
my ease, I have, at least, eshaiiatcd my subject ; 
be however mistaken ; I have but laid grounds 
■what is to come — A revolutiou or a usurpation 
'—a plotting; for a Danish Burrender — the epic of a 
imean butchery — are but tame truths to the mar- 
history on the threshold of which we staud ; 
thrones and sceptres and continents and empires 
be disposed of as if they were the very pieces on a 
pard taken up and set down by two players at chess. 
In 1851, during the frenzy about a French invasion, 
Ijord John Russell, then Prime Minister of England, 
«aid that he had grounds for security in this, that 
Louis Napoleon, unlike hb uncle, had lived in Eng- 
land and knew the press ; implying that he would 
treat its effusions with contempt, and not identify with 
tiiem the sober sense of the British nation. He gave 
point to this remark by stating that the rupture with 
Trance in 1803 was mainly owing to the intemperate 
language held at that time by the English press, and 
which, exasperating the French nation and its ruler, 
frustrated the peacefid dispositions of the English 
government. 

In one of the ahlest pamphlets ever published, 
"War in Disguise," and which appeared shortlyafter 
the period here referred to, that war is traced to the 
press of Prance. The writer in a passage pre-eminent 
for truth and eloquence, compares the press to the 
centaur, combining the worst natures of the man and 
the brute, by the use of reason for the ends of passion. 
These counter-statements do not controvert but 
confirm each other. That which has conferred on 
Europe irresponsible government, gives it unjust and 
lawless wars, even if it takes no direct ■jattmlame.u^'Bx^, 
tbem. 
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Here then the press appears exercising the ptero- 
gativc of war. In tliis instance the effect oidy 
external. No foreign influence acted on the prea 
of either country ; there was rancour, but no d 
It is the union of these that is now hefore us, following 
as a consequence upon the break up of those partiES, 
whose existence was the greatest of euracs, tmtil 
curse came of their fall. Party has not been 
down by patriotism, but by fraud. 

While there were Whigs and Tories there wi 
certain recognised leadership. It mattered not ■ 
the Whigs of one date were the Tories of anotheH 
which or what were their opinions, or whether thq 
had any or not — the mere fact of struggle placed ill 
evidence certain men, and the men so placed gained 
their position by pre-eminent personal qualitiei 
Under their political chiefs, the nation was ranged. 
the newspapers did serve the purposes of corruption 
these were docile to the rule of party. Each i 
subject to its master and limited to its field. 

It was not for a journal to striie out plans, to 
dulge in caprices, to aim at independence, or to be firoi 
with ambition; it might be learned, argumentative,ejii 
grammatic, soft, denunciatory, but the mind was in 
fingers, not in the brain. It was the intellectoi 
slave of Rome, whom the master now trained at 
philosopher, now as a gladiator, and despatched 
the academy to argue or to the arena to bleed, 
was indeed a monster armed with fang and claw, I 
it was chained. At last it was set free. Party i 
old, fell sick and died ; and he was let loose on i 
populace which he had hitherto amused. 

The principle of association is doing such w< 

^ers amongst us, that we are beginning to k 

9 the consequences with dread. These bodies woi| 
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"be too large for safety, did they not, at 
i time, become too vast for management. 
iTwlway cannot travel off its own line, and for 
' speculation capital, or at least credit, is re- 
What shall we say of a company whose 
eld is illimitable, whose capital is inexhaustible, and 
^ose expansion of business diminishes, not increases, 
Essity of business-like habits? Such are the 
inting companies which the demise of faction has 
\ free to shift for themselves, and to whom England 
Si iamed over, as the field of speculation. The funds 
L ■which tliey draw are doubt and error; rumour 
their security; wars and institutions the wares in 
which they deal. But this charter is held upon the 
tenure of deadly war against each other. As they 
cannot be all (by all 1 mean the half dozen notorieties) 
equally dexterous, profligate, and lucky, some will sink 
and others rise, till at last one will extinguish and 
swallow up the rest. This must come as a consequence 
of the mere mass of news. Some morning England 
will awaken, if it has not done so already, absolutely 
in the hands of the partners of a private company, 
with the faces of which she is unacquainted, and 
whose names do not appear on their own " paper," 
Heretofore the people had "leaders" whom at least 
they knew; now they have columns of anonymous 
type. In other speculations things are purchased; 
here men are the merchandise. If they are bought 
cheap, they arc worth still less to the purchaser. 
Beyond the mere sale of his paper, what does the 
'sditor eare for the mind of the reader — his property ? 
He is not himself a minister of state, nor aspires to 
he so, and he is no longer the servant of such. 
The accumulating stock can ncittiet "be es.e!ba.-n%'i6. 
for o&ce HOT bank notes. In ?oie\ga WS^oa 
\^ ^ 
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editor can excite a nation to frenzy, miBdireet its' 
efforts, and do whatever is desirable for a conqueror 
or a foe ; yet he neither is nor can be Emperor of the 
French or Czar of the Muscovites. It is not in the 
nature of things that such power should exist and 
operate without purpoBe. Those who have to advance 
particular objects have recouree, in petty matters, to 
individuals on the establishment, who, for favour or 
money, will get an article inserted. In graver mat- 
ters shares are bought, and arrangements made for a 
certain space being devoted to the advocacy (ostensible 
or disguised) of certain views. This is the bnsines 
side of the matter, and it is an essential part of the 
management of every political question. It is indeed 
a part of all those private speculations which are 
above the ordinary line, not by their own intrinsic 
merits. Why should not a foreign government do 
the same? 

" This is preposterous ! " even the enlightened 
reader will exclaim. "There is nothing of which I do 
not believe the Press capable ; but as to betraying ra 
to a foreign power, that is impossible, for there is 
Public Opinion."* This objection is perfectly correct, 
when we have to deal with a power on a level with our- 
selves, because he could be helped only by partisan- 
ship in aggression against England, in which case a 
journal would be lost by playing false. It is other- 
wise in respect to a power intellectually superior; 
for we are then involved in matters that we do not 
understand, and it will have commenced by making 
ua adopt its interest as ours, and consequently its 

* A diilinguialiod politician, in replj to some atatemcnt of a 
fritmd of mine, said, "There is cotbing of vrhich I do not beliere 

capable; but as to treaBon, ttio™ i* Su.\i\\c O'eivian." My 

ihend [■epiie^ " Yes, because ttiete U E'A.'&s Cyem^oa." 
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1 Oi^ns in this couutry would appear to be defending 
tlie national cause; indeed, those who opposed it 
would he set down as traitors. M. Thiers said, in 
18412, speaking of France and England, "you have 
adopted the interests of Russia as your own." In 
the first article which I wrote for a perio<licaI I used 
these words : — " If Count Nesselrode were to reveal 
to you the purposes of his government respecting 
you, you would treat him as the arch-impostor of Eu- 
rope." What Russia wants of you is, that you should 
hate her.* For instance, she wants to entrap you in 
the Crimea. A journal in her pay invokes the ven- 
geance of England against her, and points its attention 
to the neglected point of Sebastopol, " the centre of 
her power." You go there; you get success, and lose 
an army. She has to fear that you stop short, or 
withdraw. She has your soldiers massacred in cold 
blood upon the field, to push you on l»y the love of 
Tengeance. A journal in her interests raises the 
fact before the eyes of the nation, wins the rewards 
of ite secret service and the credit of its ostensible 
patriotism. Russia has obtained her end, and the 
Times has doubled its circulation. 

While there were many journals the operation was 
difficult and precarious, and wliilc there were parties 
the same obstruction was presented in the press as in 
the government. What the coalition of the parties 
has done in respect to public men, the circulation of 
the Times has done in the nation. 

* " What Rusaift wants a not that you »hould love, but tliat you 
should liate Iilt. While you are inert, ahe cui do nothing; that 
inertneas she ocorcomcB by your hatred. Through it she mores 
yon to act ; you are ignorant — she dimols your action.' 
tionwitb OpBraUou, 1639. 
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The Timen is no longer an organ of public opinion; 
it is the organ of England— she sees by it — she hears 
by it — she speaks by it; she thinks of doing only 
what it suggests to her; she knows what is dona 
only by what it tells her ; it is sole publicity ; what it 
does not insert is not published ; other nations know 
England only by its voice. Whoever has the Tlma 
holds England by the throat, can say " your life or 
your purse," and take both. Russia can have the 
Times on the ordinary conditions of ptirehaae. She 
may have it without paying a groat. 

The Times gave to the present war the name of 
"the people's war." A contemporary replied by 
calling it "the Times war," For a time this was 
repeated with general approbation. Step by step it 
has urged the measures that have been adopted; 
either the government followed its lead, or they acted 
in concert, and the Times prepared the public. WhilBt 
urging a war for the protection of Turkey, it hu 
ceaselessly heaped upon Turkey indignity and vitupe- 
ration. It has taken credit to itself for the policy 
which England has adopted ; it has pursued this 
course with a vehemence, a pertinacity, a rancour, 
and an expenditiu^ of talent explicable oidy by a deep 
design; it has been proved in Parliament to have been 
throughout in confidential intercourse with the Uussian 
embassy as well as with the British government, by 
the coincidences even of phraseology between its 
leaders and official documents secret at the time. I 
have invariably looked to the columns of the Times 
for the knowledge of the view wliich Russia took of 
any (jucstion, and for the announcemeut of what she 
was about to do. This vehemence might have been 
CKjjIicilblo had the government been following a 
course 0|>jiosctl to tVie viewB,OT \.\i,e iNaa\aaeA'ne,-B% cl-Coft 
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paper. Not so, when the government was doing 
exactly what the Tiines wanted, and. the people 
accepted whatever the government did. 

Now as to the results. Is it you that have made 
profit ? Is it the State that you went to support that 
lias made profit ? For you the result is, inability to 
contend with Russia though backed by France and 
Turkey. In Turkey the result is a ruinous war with 
a foe over which she bad already and easily tri- 
UTnphed, Is not your loss Russia's profit? Is not 
the prostration of Turkey the aim of all her efforts and 
accomplishment of all her ambition ? Well, the Times 
made you believe that Turkey was already prostrate 
-and Russia already in possession. The Times, at the 
very moment it was leading you to the war, told you 
it must end in the prostration of Turkey and the dis- 
comfiture of the aUies after the sacrifice of " a million 
of lives." This was candid ; it would have been so, 
in dealing with rational beings. 

Although as yet but on the threshold, we have 
items for calculation. Even closing accounts now, 
you wiU not get out under a hundred millions. The 
expenditure of France is considerably greater. The 
armaments of Austria have not coat less than the 
expeditions of England. The loss to Turkey caimot 
well be rated in money. But England has, moreover, 
expended her army, on which she depends for the 
retention of her possessions, and for tranquillity at 
home. In this account we cannot neglect the para- 
lysis of trade, the scarcity of money, the deamess of 
provisions, the fall and fluctuation of public and other 
aacurities, which is to be counted by hundreds of 
millions ; but confining ourselves to the mere opera- 
tions and liabilities for war, the aggi;eiga.\,e fei *OtiosR. 
ibur countries cannot be under 500 TaiW.Vo'Qa &\ct^sr^- 
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If Russia aims at tlie dominion of the world, shs 
would be Btupid not to do ao ; she can succeed onljlf 
making other nations exhaust themselves. These 500 
millions are therefore her winnings ; meanwhile t" 
war is carried on in a mEmner not only which enable 
her to make it, but which gives to her the nece 
pecuniary resources, she having profited during ths 
same period to an amount exceeding 20 millioiu 
sterling,* while for her the expenditure is little mow 
than that for powder and shot. 

Now Buppoaing Opinion in England to be all-povet 
ful, and such results to be contingent upon it, 
not Russia, have been the stupidest of nations if ab^ 
had not secured the Times ? It is weU known that 
she does not neglect the Press ; it is suspected that ri 
cultivates it with the extremest assiduity. No at 
doubts that the Press of England is cultivatible. Pot 
ah this together, and then we will come to the qnestioB 
— " How much was it worth Russia's while to gije & 
the Times ?" 

Let ua put it in another shape. The TYmet i 
managed on profit principles ; it has no politics ; it if 
bound to nothing but its own gain ; it turns all thinp 
to account, and it has a control over the money n 
ket aud speculation in general, which invests it wii 
power of new creation, the fact of which no OM 
doubts, but the mysteries of which few have sounded 
It thus stands alone, capable of taking in aud coof 
billing sequences of effects, and in this it is 1 
counterpart to the Russian Cabinet. This facnl^, 
which for Russia has created power, has resulted ii 
the Times from the possession of power. The kno»- 

• The reaooroea fiimiahed to Russia have been generally 
at nine miUiona, b; the simple process af oonGning our sight 
Baltic trade, and to tlmt trade oi ooTaMii*ii-«!lii"e.ii^«aA, 
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;ge of it would be forced upon it, for every scheme 
id speculation, great and small, ^es straight to its 
bffice, not with argumenta only, but with money in 
Siand.* 

When the Order in Council, devised to prevent the 
dntemiption of the trade of Russia, appeared, the 
Times could not have been in ignorance of the conse- 
quences : it knew that that document was worth any 
som of money to Russia, say only twenty millions : 
the document was, in fact, drawn up by the principal 
I contributor to the Times on the Eastern question.f 
' Now I put it to any man whether it is or is not his 
, opinion, that the Times could have, if so minded, 
blown up the Orders in Council. If it did not do so, 
and yet got no consideration for its reserve, then it 
' mnst have been the stupidest of papers. 

Here then we have means of calculation. On one 
item scarcely thought of in the mass, Russia gets in 
twelve months ten millions direct from England in the 
North, and as much more through the effect of the 
concession elsewhere. This the Times has given her 
as part of the war, and from this the Times might 
have shut her out independently of the war. What 
is a million or two against such profits ? She might 
buy the whole eatahliahment and make money by it, 
and say that she only bought in shares of £150,000 

• Some time ago there waa a suddeu ehift of the Timsa in refer- 
enos to the advocacy of the counter schemes of central American 
otriUiation. It was whispered that this arose ftota the discoverj 
that £50,000 had been seoored to the Times, or to some one con- 
nected with it, bj one of the riviil companiEa. 

t A cabinet minister, pushed for eiplanatioti bj Mr. Mitchell 
at a dinnar-pBi'ly, could onlj refer him to Mr. Reeves to toll 
him what the cabinet meant bj its own order, hut which that 
gontleaim was unable to do. The incident ocovwtoi a.^ \iiiaaisi-«vft 
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in May, 1852, by the increase which she has ^ven t 
the paper she coufll now sell out for ,£300,000. Tht 
is, however, only in the event of purchase being 
requisite. The power that can get a Premier d 
England and a President of France without purchase, 
can surely get a newspaper. If "bya single individoit 
she secures a nation, may she not a commercial conw 
pany? "It is always the struggle," as Geu, Valentini 
said of her wars with the Turks, " of a seeing 
with a blind one," 

On neither side have we fallen upon this con^tka 
by accident. On the one side it is the result 
a natural growth, on the other the accompUshment 
of a long-matured design. The domttiation of ■ 
single journal is the end of a progress, and a final 
development contingent upon the withdrawal of fimc^ 
tionary powers from our local institutions. Th* 
growth of business, thus set free from the soil to con- 
centrate itself upon the capital, must ultimately de- 
compose the political organs by mere plethora, auA 
some looser mechanism will be had recourse to. The 
same accumulation disqualifies a man froTa attendinj^ 
to discussions or following debates, he must therefore 
take to and rely upon an expositor; every man 
equally situated ; all will ultimately take the same, 
and that will be the one which has the largest number 
of advertisements. Once in possession, that paper 
will command the best talent in the country, whilst itt 
principle of business will be to coniiise all judgment; 
The means readily present themselves : speaking in 
opposite senses, contradicting one day what it asserts 
the other, keeping up an excitement which sella its 
own paper, sinking the discrimination that might look 
for another. 

The ambition ot E,ua?.ia \& -acft. at "Wi-iac^ \ \<i is 
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impliahment iato-daVj it is that intcnnediary steps 
requisite — steps to be taken, not in the East 
fortune has declared against her, but in England 
fhere art has made time her friend. Her designs 
Ibave been delayed until these developments in 
[land had been successfully accomplished which 
aro&trated opposition of party or opinion, and gave 
Ener all England in a single Printing-office : so that 
^gyptia,a bondage is now restored on the banks of 
the Thames, and that commissioned from those of the 
Neva. Thus are united in the Press the resources of 
rancour and those of design, not now to rupture a 
ipeace of Amiens between England and France, but 
to drive the hiunan species on to self-destruction, and 
call it " War with Russia." 

If error prevails, it follows that favour and popu- 
larity arc signs by which it may be recognized. If 
you see a man in power, or an author in credit, you 
toay be sure that he panders to the dominant follies, 
or uses them ; you may be equally certain that if any 
one saw and declared the truth he would be hated 
as a traducer, or rather that his words would pass 
uneompr eh ended as if uttered in an unknown tongue. 
This will be brought home to us if we revert to for- 
mer incidents and consider how we know what oc- 
_cniTed in periods of decomposition, and who the men 
are through whom we know it. Our admiration and 
respect are given, not to the leaders of states and the 
idols of the people, but to those who were the objects 
of hatred and the contempt of their contemporaries — 
To the Athenians Socrates was a corruptor, Demos- 
thenes a traitor r the annals of Tacitus were not 
published in Rome, and we know Jerusalem nineteen 
centuries ago by humble operatives, the "S.\a.-5\%dw6\a. 
Doubtless there are those vrlio wffl. take \Ja». "i.'a. "^b^ 
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opposite sense, and say — these empirea perished 
cause they had not got Public Opinion and flieii 
organs. Suppose there had been a press in Atht 
is it the eloqucnce'of Demosthenes or the sopl 
of Kschines it would have deprecated — ia it the 
rests of Greece it would have represented, or ths 
gold of Macedon ?* Had there been a press in Bom^ 
would the annals of Taeitus have appeared as leaden} 
" Ciesar," says a popular French writer, " who songit 
to move the Senate to pity for Cataline, might haffl 
triumphed over Cicero, if only he had had joumsli 
at his disposal." 

From the time of the great EebeEion, where aie 
we to read the history of England ? Not certainly 
in the acts of those raised into power by their public ■ 
virtue and spirit, but iu the words of those who strow 
against the tide and were swept away by it. Even iw, 
the successors to the inheritance of evil success, plaflfl 
our pride not in those who have conferred on us this 
ancestral rank, but in those who cndeavonred to 
restrain its bounds and to sere its laurels. We stand 
mute before the figure of a Falkland; we turn the 
pages as in study of a Temple ; we are proud of s 
Bolingbroke, a Carteret, a Shippcn, a Swift, and 
Burke, because of the words of reproof addressed to 
onr incipient selves, as yet but patiently feeling oui 
way to that transmission now accomplished of the 
Law of God unto the will of man. Now, at length 
protest has died out, not that unanimity reigns. The 
character indeed is one, but the manifestations vary, 
giving us discord without contrast ; thence come pro- 
jects of amelioration, not by a return, but by embark- 
ing in new voyages towards an unknown bourne, 

• Hen, indeed, the puraUal belwaon "E^ulig mi4 "Siiriijia ^iroli 
bare beea complete. 
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; The present generation has witnessed and acHeved 

I greater mass of historical events than any teu 

vious generations; perhaps indeed I might say 

t since England was a people, such an amount of 

sbangea produced by thought has not taken place up 

» 1830, as since that year. Reform — I will not say 

t Farliameut, for that would be to undergo not to 

cpose the error, but of the State, carried in defiance 

Ithe crown and the two first estates. The rise of a 

I party for free exchange on a basis of restricted 

J exchanges. A counter party for the restoration of 

I ancient Uberty by means of the principle of restric- 

I tion. A general revolt of instnicted capacity against 

I kU accepted ideas, without touching their origin, 

e extinction of the historical Parties. The eleva- 

of a new political party assuming to be the 

SBentative of what was formerly called the 

ioontry party," which was a combination of those 

wed to "the Court," when the Crown still poa- 

1 power and used it arbitrarily, and lastly a 

taphysical reform of the Church. 

' These efforts are certainly great, and prove an 

immense mental activity; they are moreover originid, 

for they in no ways agree with any of our former 

maxima, and least of all where restoration and revival 

have been the proposed object. What would Sir 

W. Temple or Ralph have said of extending the 

power of the House of Commons with the view 

of reducing the esecutive to the limits of la^j or 

restoring to the people the functions of adnunistra- 

tion? What would Swift or Locke have said of 

rendering free the admission of Com, and leaving 

money, which fixes all values, shackled and in the 

bands of the moneyed interest? "VfVat \Xi.e"?Kft\asa.^cS. 

of I640j which sent to the Toyfet amea^et Vasi es-aa 
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^BaifrabatioB had osed the wwd ejrciie, of 
vfao woold renorate EBgland bv Custom Datia? 



WluU the grave Councillors of Edward VI, 'AaU 
tmaght that voong pnace " hov daogcrous a thing H 
WW to more in a nev nuUter," of the modern. piO' 
ftiMorit of commoD sense, Carlyle and IMacaulayT^^ 
What would JeremT Tavlor or Land have said 
pro gre asj ve scheme of Religion by developmenta. 

This hiitoric:d %lf-examiaatioa mast reduce anf 
p man to a serious dilemma, indeed to a 
compoood dilemma. Yon applaud yourselves, yd 
yoa WHidemii yourselves. — You laud the men of the 
past who were opposed to what you have beconie, 
and you reform the past by departing further from 
vhat they have tauglit you as the only wisdom. 

Xow let ns look to what our condition would be il 
we actually were without a Press, In treating of 
pnhhc opinion I have shown that if men did not rely 
upon it they would rely upon themselves. But public 
opinion eusts by its oi^ans ; were they to disappear 
we might get men again. "The nation," said Chan- 
ning," is the tomb of the man." Nation— No !■ 
Press. As I have had to watch day by day the effeota 
of the papers on the people, I stand perhaps alone 
in the position of being able to hope great things from 
theii' removal, that is, if false data were not to be admi- 
nistered, false intelligence not communicated, and fal- 
lacious reasons not supplied. "With the Press nothing 
is known. Who advises a measure, nobody knows. 
Who carries it into effect, nobody knows. Who 
writes au article, nobody knows. Everything is 
anonymous, everything is secret; the soul and the 
life of publicity is — secresy. 
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BOTE.— OS THE TIMES. 

, There have been two exposures of the Times in 
,.5&arliajuent. The one by Mr. Layard in February, 

JSSi, showing its connection with Russia. That 
gentleman subsequently accepted the ofBee of its 
i^Dorrespondeut in the Crimea. The other by Mr. 
^enry Drummond on the 26th of March, 1855. On 
■Has oecasion the Times thought fit to defend itself. 
it castigated Mr. Drummond, That gentleman re- 
canted] and was again received into favour. I give 
an estract from the article of the 28th March. 

About the same time a barrister amused himself 
by writing a squib in the form of a bill for placing 
^e governmeut of England in the hands of the Times. 
The Times reienged itself by suppressing the report 
of the whole legal proceedings of bis circuit. 



Extract fi-om the Times of the Z8ih of March, 1865. 

" Tet we have one claim to consideration from Mr. Drum- 
mond. He sajs that_ tlie 'I'imea is a manufactory of gossip, 
which the people of this country will have, and with which it 
is our voeation to supply them. Now, if that be so, we are 
at anj rote brother craftsmen, and should learn to deal ten- 
derly with each other's infirmities. The grent staple of Mr. 
Drummond's speech is political gossip, — the saying in the 
House of Commons things which, though circulated in 
private society, self-respect, or a consideration for the feelings 
of others, prevents other men from mentioning in public. Per- 
aonality is the element in which he revels, and so strong is 
this passion in this ahhorrer of gossip that he whs actually 
at the trouble of writing down and reading to the House the 
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names of gentlemen whom he believed to be 
this journal, — not lo prove anything, to illustrate anytbii^ ^ 
or to explain anytbin^, but simply because to read th: 
names might annoy individuals and afford a momeati 
amusement to the House. 

" We initBt apologize for noticing such statements or snc! 
man, but the place where thev are made and the audieucet -^ 

which they are delivered give them a weight which, if '" 

position of their promulgator was better understood, tin ^ ^ 
would not possess. It ia sold we follow, instead of li 
pubhc opinion, and in the same breath the opinion of Ni 
leon is quoted thai; in England the newspapers form pall 
opinion ; and we are also told, — in support, we presume, 
the same proposition, — that Ministers suSered themselves t _- 
be driven into war by the language of the TmKs. Mr. Draa 
mond is kind enough to express hia opinion—for which, con 
aideriug his theories as to the omnipotence of the money 
which he deals, we are extremely obliged — that the Tim 
really does not take bribes, and in the same breath enda-l 
Tours to prove the contrary by the evidence of O'Meara, thftl 
spy and double traitor, who sold Napoleon to the Englialil 
Government and the English Government to Napoleon, and! 
might well, therefore, believe that the conductors of this 
journal were equally venal. 

" These contradictions speak for themselves, and, though 
they do not rellect much credit on the consistency and acumen 
of Mr, Drummond, they do, we think, still less honour to that 
state of the public taste which cau tolerate such helpless and 
incoherent absurdity. Mr. Drununond says that the S'me) 
ia a commercial speculation, and he is doubtless right ; but 
when he says the Times is nothing else, we appeal from the 
opinion of Mr. Drummond to men who, free from the excite- 
ment of fanatical exaltation and the intoxication of Parlia- 
mentary laughter, ean at least do what is not always granted 
to B jester — think clearly, and feel honourably. It was not 
in the spirit of a mere mercantile speculation that we un- 
veiled those horrors of Crimean mismanagement which drew 
down upon us for tlie momsnt b. 6\»nQ. cA 
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1 every one interested in concealing them. Mr. Drum- 
ond has teen one among many too happy to glean the 
Bteriala of hia speech from the ' gossip ' contained in this 
umal, and is now engaged day by day in the labours of a 
Mnmittee whose principal business seems to be to verify our 
isertions, and fill up the links that were wanting in our 
airative. We know well that on Mr. Drummond no espos- 
Mlatlon will or can have any effect, but we respectfully sub- 
lit to the House of Commons how far the encouragement 
ilea to such scenes aa that of Monday night may tend to 
nforce that respect and abstinence from comment on indi- 
idnal members which they are wont to demand from the 
TesB, and how far attacks upon newspapers and their snp- 
osed contributors become the dignity or raise the character 
fa great legislative assembly." 




THE "TIMES" 

The event of this age, and one scarcely if at all 
paralleled in any othePj is that of the restoration (rf 
Turkey in the last twenty-five years : a restoration U 
which Lord Falmerstou has become a witness in words, 
the distinctness and energy of which rival the &ct* 
which they record. The hopes of Eussia seem noir 
blasted, and her power of endangering the world 
gone ; for to endanger the world, she has not only to 
master her neighbouTj but to incorporate his empire 
and make it her own : she was formidable only whea 
she possessed Turkey. But she does not abandon her 
purpose — she adopts another pli 

Sebastopol is a fortress as well as an arsenal for the 
fleet. For aggressive purposes it was a fleet 'that 
wanted. A nation that is meditating aggressioni 
against a " weaker" neighbour, has to erect no bat- 
tlements, sink no trenches, requires no cyclopic aii 
to construct fortresses, and calls in no genii to store 
it with boundless munitions for defence. Obserro 
now the facts. Between 1828 and 1853, not a singb 
line-of-hattle ship is added to the squadron of 
in the Black Sea. If the empire of the Ottomani 
was to fall the prey of an expedition to Constanti- 
nople, must not the resources of Kussia have been 
expended on vessels, and might she not have had far 
the cost otherwise expended 100 sail ready to canj 
100,000 men to the shores of the Bosphorus ? Clear^ 
therefore the attack on Constantinople did not eata 

* Thia sheet ie revised juet as the nowg omves of the FaS i 
BebvtopdL 
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her plan. But while she neglected her navy, 
lie was accumulating those enormous defensive means 
vhich have discomfited our forces and overwhelmed 
mir imaginations. Here then we have the revelation 
B3f the new course that she adopted on perceiving the 
fcecovery of the power of the Ottoman empire — a 
^ loovery which she made in that campaign of 1838 
prhich Europe judged so differently. 
f Her tactics were therefore changed from attack to 
~^ fence. But defence against whom ? Against the 
lOttomau empire ? No ! Had it had the power and 
"♦he thought, it never would have gone to knock its 
3iead against a fortress which covered nothing and 
opened the way to nothing, whilst the vulnerable 
:parts of Russia lay exposed on the east and west- 
Had Russia apprehended an attack from Turkey, it 
ia Odessa she would have fortified, not Sehastopol. 

Sebastopol was then fortified against England and 
France. But did she apprehend that these govern- 
ments would ever take up arms to attack her ? 
No ; for then in like manner she woiJd have fortified, 
not Sehastopol, but Odessa. She made her pre- 
parations in the Crimea just as in London and in 
Paris. In those two capitals — connections; in the 
Crimea — batteries and stores. She planned for 
England and France their attack: she set in the 
Crimea her trap. 

But this plan — a very simple one — waa settled the 
very moment the Crimea was occupied; I have no 
doubt that it was one of the objects for which it 
vos desirable to take possession of the Crimea, 
because there was no other point of her territory on 
which, however devoted her partisans in foreign 
cabiaets, she could draw a fiaJae att'ivck. Tivi 'at-'X 
mattion o£ Sebastopol which 1 tini w »\t.Vj -^^'^s* 
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years ago, when the Secretary of EmraS^ 
St. Petersbiii^ then left in charge, writes to wamU 
government of the dangers to Constantinople 6 
that fortress. The warning is given as 
Russia, but the initiated will understand whence 1| 
proceeds. I quote from a secret despatch, and a| 
tmpublished one, and yet I am guilty of no violalifl 
of official confidence in inserting it : — ^ 

" Hassan Pasha's plan was to put the fleet on a. respedrfj 
footing, and then to endeavour lo reconquer the Crimes, l) 
Liman, and the sea of Asoph ; for he did not tbink that i 
recovery of the Crimea alone was sufficient to secure &) 
■tantinople. He began by reducing Egypt, but in ! 
absence the Porfe declared war, and overset all his projw 
From what has been above said it is thus evident that t 
Russians may, whenever they please, become masters 
Constantinople. They are not, perhaps, sufficiently appril 
of its weakness (!), but this cannot long be concealed fii 
them, and its fall is probably not far distant, because I 
Turks themselves have not the means of retarding it, I 
because the interference of any European power is at lei 
very precarious, since the event might happen before tli 
could even have learnt the preparation of an armament' 



The plan bo patiently matured and so long d^ayi 
Tvas executed in May 1853, under a coucourse 
circumstances the most felicitous : in December of) 
previous year she had placed an emperor over Fran 
in the following January a Coalition over Englai 
Having secured the " Fourth Estate" not of Engla 
only but of all Europe in a single organ, she then 
the Times alarms the world with the vastnesa a 
the daring of her schemes : the long delay of 1 
Allies maddens opinion to the point of being rea 
for any act that shall have the appearance of vigoi 
The leading journal o^ena u^o^. '&a\wi:^w>^di. -^i^ 
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Hlht of metal, and continuity of fire, without parallel 
t annals of public discussion. The banner of 
(die Opinion is hoisted on its walls, amidst deiifen- 
[ ahouts, " Sebastopoi is the centre of Russian 
T I " " Until Sebastopoi is destroyed, no safety 
■ Turkey, no seciuity for the world, no peace with , 
And so, " she drags your armies to her i 
Forty thousand Englishmen perish. The | 
tats she had incurred from the Turks are wiped 
mbythediaconifitureof Turkey'sal!ies,and that war I 
I she could not maintain single-hauded against ] 
tkcy, she now carries on by discomfiting the Powers i 
^e West together with Turkey ! | 

snot all. Negotiations open; negotiations 
Iwar simultaneous! She has now two paths at 
p. option. The one is to make the Crimea the 

mon grave for the armies of England, France, i 
itey,* and Sardinia; such is the minor profit 
1 by bringiug Sebastopoi within the domain 
'ablic Opinion. But she has another and a higher ^ 
—the diplomatic. 

E Allies insist on the destruction of Sebastopoi. I 
1^ public, gratified with this noble design, pass o»er | 

soncurrence of war and of negotiation. The pie- 
j^tentiariea observe the practical difGculties and 
8 connected with the military branch. Placed 
(fthe dilemma between a Sebastopoi that Public 
L has captured, and a besieging force itself 
I by the armies of Russia, they quite of their 
L heads, and by their own ingenuity, fall upon 
roject of adjustment, that of coiinterbalancing 
wtopol. Geography and the late catastrophe 

IB HusBians hold, nnmolestcd, the north of Dobroja, 
lonncB the Irannport of 40,000 'EurVa, «K0 ^1QTM»^ i 
Xtgana to Kupatvria I 
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point out SiDOpe. Throw in the Dardanelles oAi 
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point out Sin ope. 
Bosplionia, and then you have Russia bitted.* 1 
Puhlif Opinion wanted Sebaatopol destroyed. Si 
Public Opinion to the nursery. 

If I were vain-glorious, I should propose a 8t( 
to Public Opinion. My heart ought to be overfly 
with gratitude. Solemnly addressing the Turi 
Government in January 1851, 1 predicted, — "1 
unless 25,000 men were stationed on the right \ 
of the Prnth, Turkey would become for the man) 
powers what Poland had been for the territorial." 
irhat do I owe it but to Public Opinion that 1 1 
not to look bitck with shamej and that I am 
held to-day a vain and presumptuous dreamer? 
and it alone, and not a Russian cabinet or a Bri 
cabinet, has, step by step, confirmed my posid 
wid made me the " historian of Europe before 
feet." 

I have prognosticated the partition of Turke 
the end and object of this war. But I have 
asserted that Russia would bear no partners, ' 
may appear contradiction. It is a sequence ; it 
matter of dates. The partition will be one of opin 
the possession one of reality. This also has been sti 
beforehand in these words ;— 

" She [Russia) must cause jou to accumulate enoni 
forces ott the Turkish territory. She must put you in 
session of its seas, and its straits, and its strong pi 

I before she can conquer the antipathy of the Turks to hei 

I «nd induce them to call her in to drive you out." 

\ And again : — 

I "Every British Feg;iment and ship is worth to Bussii 

■ This waa written before the project was unroHed. It wai 

VSDblished in a morning jauraal on tlie 2'jth of Marcli. The 
Knezt daf the same journal had tliis bora Vienna. 
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i own re^mcnts and thips. Xor will she 
if yours without an imperatiTe n«essity."* 

ia set the trap of Sebastopol ; the Ttjiua dect^fd 
Into it. The Times then ia the Ol^an, not of 
b Opinion, bnt of Russia. 

B method of the argumentation is itself evidence 
I object. Statements were made, and nothing 
No proofs were addnced, no refiitations were 
The statements were in reference to cir- 
istances, to law, and to history ; they were not 
rerments of a general belief, or even of particular 
which some might dispute, but which some 
[entertained. They were perfectly original, except in 
[so far that a remarkable parallel runs between them, 
land the pamphlets of Mr. Cobden, holding alike in 
Itaatterandin method. These statements, it is needless 
'to say, were false; and grant the writers to have been 
Imisled as to things in the East, that will not explain 
'the legal and historical falsification. But the T^mes 
tnew its power, and exerted it — the ]}Ower of iteration. 
Tt operated on the English nation as a blacksmith 
iOn a caldron— punching, driving, and rivetting : 
•liaving performed the feat, it then tells you, that you 
-are done up and must be invaded. t 

• The letter containing this pasanga was in tlio hands of tha 
editors of the Morning Advertiser and the Morning Herald tha 
norning that the news arrired of the Isndiug at Eiipatoria. 

f Itmeg of 21st May, where ooNflCKlPTioK, whii.'ii I annoanc«d 
;.oii tiiB Bailing of the eipedition as its consequence, is first mooted. 
Ob tlie 17th of June the " Timet" Bays ;— 

"Whatever deluiion the Ministers were in as to thp duration of 
ftis war last jrair, we now know tliut i( m Kite to make up oar 

OUnds to XWEKII YBiJUl IT lEiBI. 
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8EBAST0P0L EXCERPTA. 

Within > much mors reoonl period 9ebB!>to[>oIbaBbecoia 
of llrat-nlfl ttreiigCh and magnitude for aU l.he purpose* o 
eorering on the one aide Che baj of Odessa, and on tbe otbei 
of AioQ* — enftbliog the Busiiftn army ta cany on ineeassnt 
tbe CaucMUS, and to doeo tha CircuSBian coast ; ernb 
mian flotilla to onupy the mouthB of the Danube, and si 
under it* gigantic fortress a Baet not braTe enough to me^ i 
t«rn» the uaTies of France and England, but sufficiently poi 
tbreaten the coasts of Asia Minor with the horrors of Sinc^ 
transport an anu; in a few hours to the mouth of the Boi 
As long aa Russia haa tl;e Crimea, with Sabastopol fop hcr 
hold and hernaTBl arsenal, all these advaotages are hen. 
poasible that the states bordering on the Other ahores of tl 
8^ should oppose an eObctual resistance to such an osc 
without the protection uf the gfeat miiritimo Powers ; but t 
tunc Powers themsolTPS cannot permanentlj maiutain a, flo 
■ail of the line to watch 8ebastopoL The grand politi 
militaiy objects of the war camiot therefore be attained as 
Sebastopol and the Kuasian Qeet are in existence ; but, 
oentral position of the Russian Power in the south of th 
were annihilated, the whole fabric which it has cost the 
Buiiia a century to raise folia to the ground. 

"We hold, therefore, that the taking of Sehaatopol and t 
pation of the Crimea are objects which would repay all the 
the present war, and would permanently settle in our &i 
principal questions now in dispute > and it is equally cl 
these objects are to be accomplished by no other means ; toi 
which should leave Bussia in possession of tlie sama n 
aggression would only enable her to recommence the ww 
pleaanre. The Crimea is on many accounts favourable to 
ratioua of the allied armies, supported by the flL«ta. The cl 
the southern coast is said to he healthy, while that of tlie i 
portion of the peninsula is marshy and pestiferous. Tl 
itself is indented bynumerous bays, and that of Enfik or Tt 
on the south-eastern puiut of the country, is large enough 1 
a fleet, and to serve as the base of operations for an army, 
reoently visited by Sir E. Lyons and the steam squadron, t 
and defeuees of this place were observed to be quite inconsj 
Access to eveiy port of the coast would, of course, be easy 
convBjanco of supplies, reinforeemente, and even the heavy 
the aimy. The Russians, on thecQntTery,wauldhB,ve to b 
whole of their troops tuid aup^'^ea \:0 tOe sea*. lA -wsr n 
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le steppes of the sonthem proriucvs of the rmpire. Niciolaifv 

li CieriiM Eould he blockaded lo at to itop all contmvMotio* Ay 

|()F, taid if Sebiatopol irers ivtated bif lea and land^ Ruasia hm 

\ Other place of strength in the countrj (o fall back upon. Th« 

dnst of a eiege is an aSair of art, which must be euaocEsfii] in a 

91 time, nnlees the enemy can relieve the place in the inlerral by 

JMtiiig the b^icging nrmj or by RompeUing it to retire. From 

accountB which have been obtained of Bebaatopol, there ia 

n to suppose that the land defences of the place are of a very 

tBidable charsoter, or that much had been done to them until the 

ffit hostiiitiea gare the Emperor rcBBoa to apprehend an attack 

Iniopean armies. The poeition of the town upon a cliff rieing 

I the sea commandE to a great eitgnt the prodigiouB forts which 

I been erected for the protection of tha harbour, and their fire 

Id probably not touch operations coDuncnced in the rear of the 

M and on higher gromid. Wecaonot, therefore, but suppose tluit 

tg tkouaand men of the allied armies, supported by the fleets, would 

■bis io keep ia cieck any number of troops Russia can throw into 

I Crimea ; and ne are confirmed in hoping that this is tha openi- 

a resolved upon by the allied GovemmBnts by the fact that very 

IWTy battering guns have been despatched both from the English 

tad French arsenals."— Tlinie*, June 15, IS^i. 

I "Immediately after the aiege of Siliatria was raised (middle of 

fone) the Government at home thought the time was come to occupy 

9tB Crimea, and to capture Sebastopol."— Xtwrf Join EaiieU at 

jftrufoZ, October 28. 

I "From first to last, and throughout every part of these tmnsactiona, 
igrtending over more than a century, the Crimea has been the jioiiit 
f-a^pvi on which the southern pohcj of Russia rested — the keystona 
iif ttiti BKh which reached from, the months of the Danube to the 
nnge of the Caucasus. Odessa rose into commercial importance and 
imMperity under this protection. The Euiinobooamea Russian lake, 
knd the naval forces asBembled within it awaited but the occasion or 
the signal to complete the subjection of Turkey, and enter upon the 
Mttem waters of the Meditemtneau. The Crimea itself was ad- 
mirably suited for these purpoBCB. Its indented shores aiTorded great 
lurbours and means of defence ; its extensive and fertile plains pro- 
rided oopious^and cheap supplies for the troops i while the abseaoe of 
population and of trada left the peninsula as a sort of natural fortress, 
whieh hardly attracted the curiosity of the traveller or the obserra- 
'aaa of the merchant. Such was the state of things a year ago, when 
Bnrt the pretensions of Russia and the approach of hostilities drove 
agto consider where the most severe and deo'iBiie 'b\ow Bflgma^.'nsEt 
\hBald be aimed. These considerations sufficed to dBmntuKraXa 'Cos^ 
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tfae CrimeB wu that spot, snd that a blow struct home 
miat at once paralyze and annihilate thoae ncieaua of external 
tian in the East againtt which wo found ourselves more partiiiul>rlf| 
amjed in anus."— Ocf. i, 1854. 

■ The Czar is to retire aad preserve a dynasty betiffml 
BUmcow and Casan I 

The same paper has : — 

"For the niamont the world is full; occupied with the great 
which ii performing in the Crimea ; but at loon ai the c 
an end the Porte will perhaps do well to put the following atraiglil 
forward question to Austrisi — ' If the Busaians should agiUD OM 
the Danube into the Dobnidscha, will Austria consider audi i 
renewed inTSsion n amu helli^ and net accordingly P " " i 

" Having drawn the sword and thrown away the scabbard in tl-^"^ 
face of a powerful and borhsroua foe, and h; the side of a not 
allj, we must devote everything we possess in this world to tl 
cause we have embraced, unless we would make up our minds 
retire from the front rank of nations, and take our place we knt 

cot how far behind We must make the greuadi 

stand for more tlian three savaget, and the dragoon for more tb 
three Coasocks, if we would not auSer a rerersa which may be t 
Grst step in that decline and fall which has been tbe fa.l« of nil e 
pires."— niBM, J?OB. 29, 1851. 

*' In considering the question of the expedition to the Crimea, I 
Oovenunent bad to consider tbe alternatives. England and Frsi 
had sent an army into Turkey. If that army had been takrai bl 
to Constantinople for the winter, it would have been a great dis 
pointment to tha people of this country. Tliere only remained i 
eipedition to the Crimea."— Zord John Euaaell, Dec. 13, 1864. 

" The stores accumulated there could only have been aocumulati 
forpurposet of aggretsiort; and the manner in which Busaia, withoi 
being enabled to bring a eingla man or a siiLgle gun by aea, 
relied aolely on the defences of tJio place to defend Sehastopol 
many months, thoaii Ihe danger to m&ich Tubkey IS sxrosSD. 
I.ord Clarendon an tha 2BW of Mas, 1855. 




CONSCIENCE AND CUNNING. 



It CUNNING man is one Tpithout conscience; for 
! is the antithesis to straightforwardness, and 
implies honesty. Against this, I say, 
ing roan alone is conscientious ; here are 



EUatin, conscience is rendered by means of an 
A better example of it there cannot 
Horace's Mens consda recti, the nearest 
Eiipproach to which in English words is, "A soul 
wing itself to be in the right." When we say 
sart, it is not the anatomical organ we mean, it is 
^e man himself; and we seize upon any term that 
\ give him with another name, so as to be able to 
Jconstract a phrase. Heart and conscience are the 
'same thing ; we can always use the one for the 
other : they vary indeed in the adjective form — 
liearty and conscientious not being synonymous, 
How, then, would you translate into English a 
conscientious man? It must be a man himselfish. 
Even with all our mistiness. Conscience can go no 
fiirtlier than what a man really thinks of himself, 
independently of the disguise he may put on for 
others, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
amount of light which he possesses; it is such know- 
ledge as he has of the right or wrong of those things 
which he himself does. 

Cunning, from the old form to know,+ has passed 



• Eennon, GerBian,- canivj, Scotch.. 
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iuto a bad sense from our fault, not ite~! 
even as ivit (wisdom) has become eliarpnesa (fa 
amongst tlic Greeks, sophiatir}, as craft (pff 
has become deceit. Tbe change in tlie value ot 
word oytens one of the most essential fields of 
examination. Why do we associate cunning t 
knavery, and never witli honesty — if not becausen 
dishonest man will do for a purpose what the hon 
man will not do for the truth. The former )i 
that it is only on himself and his dexterity that! 
has to depend for success. The latter, content 
rely on his good intentions, never dreams of qua 
ing himself to make them prevail. To this is i 
indebted for its supremacy, or even for a place m 
world. There would be no knaves, says a Spas 
proverb, unless there were dupes ; this is wha 
meant when I said that the cunning man only 
be conscientious, for a man must be observiuii 
others to know himself. I 

" Being crafty," says St. Paul, " I have caught] 
with guile" — " Caught you not for my ends, bul; 
your benefit." Can anything be more cunning i 
the answers of our Saviour ? was ever self-cnl 
so inculcated as in these words : — "Be ye wi« 
serpents, and harmless aa doves," that is to say, ' 
canning and innocent"? We follow the injuncti 
separating them, and get wise men knavish, and ha 
men fools. 

The absence of cunning is hateful : you cai 
require from a man stature or talents which God 
not given him, but for cunning all that is want( 
observation. Cunning is dexterity, not deceit, 
the art of the physician and the management of 
helmsman, not the art of the quack and the mtua 
meat of the impostox, k ^ea^is 'aVq VJA waa 
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repute is a people where ingenuity it 

■ ibr evil, and where that eril triumphs. 

(i Greek there is a word which we translate con- 

— at least in the New Testament ; it is the 

il to the Latin term ; avniiitiirti:, from avy, with, 

I ri^iu, to see. As a verb it is used by the best 

|ek writers ; as a substantive we know it only in 

New Testament.* We translate it conscience, 

B we have no parallel word, and it is eridently 

ruption of the Greek language, as the translation 

n sense. The following passages show 

intradictory senses in which it is used. 

1 said, " I have lived in all good conscience 

B God."+ " To have a conscience void of offence 

rds God and men.'' J " Some, with conscience of 

■.idol unto this hour, eat it as a thing offered unto 

lol; and their conscience beingweak is defiled."§ 

making lies in hypocrisy; havingtheir conscience 

3 with a hot iron."|| "No more conscience of 

/'IT " Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 

cience,"** "If a man for conscience toward God 

e grief."tt 

lat a history of the church is there not to write 

Il this key ! The heresies of the Oriental Church 

\ not spread to the Occidental ; they liiuged on 

t terms (not scriptural), not translated into Latin. 

e of the Occidental Church were never known 

: the Greek prevailed, because they proceeded 

B the terms of scripture translated, and therefore 

matic only in the translation. 



i Ornden's Concordance gives it in Eocleaiastes, bnt in tlia old 
"thought." 
t Actsaiii, 1. X AotBWiT, 16. ^ 1Cot.-sw,T. 

,2. f Hob. I, 3. ••Hub. 1,2a. \\ \^^.%^'^. 
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Wliile this new religious "principle"* ia erected, 
tlie religious community has surrendered all appU- 
oation of it. Religion is put aside whenever we have 
to look at acts, confessedly criminal, and in which t3i 
men are partners, so that yon have at the same timet 
nation acting the part of mui-derers or rohbers, and 
professing a religion. This is conscience "seared 
with a hot iron." 

By mamifacturing for ourselves a something in 
ourselves which ia to be the good and guiding part of 
ourselveSj and which only is ourselves, we open the 
door for the commission of every crime for conscience' 
sake. The man destitute of integrity is alone free 
ft'om the contamination ; he merely profits by ti» 
perversion of others. The evil lies in the religi( 
man who has the desire of doing his duty. lie be- 
lieves his conscience to be Gad 's law, and so becomes 
a god unto himself : very religious in his thoughts, 
most heathenish in his practice. I am not here 
inventing or supposing ; the words in italics a 
mine; they are those of a teacher and a preacher — of 
the only man in our times of superior capacity 
reputation who has laboured for God's sake, sedcing 
neither distinction nor office, but endeavouring to 
and teach what was right; I mean Dr. Amoli 
He says, " He who believes his conscience to 
God's law, by obeying it obeys God."t Is not : 
rule which he inculcates the reprobate life described 
by our Saviour to his apostles when he says, "AVTiosn 
kilJeth you will think that he doeth God service"' 
Men wlio " believe," and " think," must not under 
stand that there is a standard of right and wrong. 
" If thine eye be single, thy whole body ia full 

* I quote UiB word firom a aermon I liaya rHceutly hoard, 
f Xif^Tol. iij 51. 
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ght." If we had never heard these words they 
light touch us^ but as we repeat them while prac- 
Lsing the contrary^ the Bible is unavailing to make 
.s Christians, and is even without instruction as a 
ule of conduct. 




INTEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

These are terma quite unneeded, as we have honesty 
and courage. A man of integrity is no other than vai 
honest man, and one of independence is lie who acts 
or thinks for himself. We have, however, applied them 
to territorial matters. 

A country is a space of ground with fixed limits, j 
landmarks are removed, the only integrity that ii 
called in question is that of the assailant ; in one senH 
it is that of the assailed. " In -short, it is this gam 
plague of the world, deception, which takes wronj 
measures and makes false musters almost in eveiT- 
thing ; which sounds a retreat ; which overthrow* 
whole armies, and aometimes, by one lying word 
treacherously cast out, turns the fate and fortunes « 
states and empires, and lays the most flourishing 
monarchies in dust. A blind guide is certainly A 
great mischief) but a guide that blinds those wluun 
he should lead is indubitably a greater."* Such ii 
the effect produced on the Ottoman Empire 1^ tm 
words, neither of which can be rendered in tin 
Turkish language. 

Mr. Gladstone has said, " There is an integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire, but it ie 
dift'erent from the independence and integrity o 
England and France ;" and he is quite correct. At tiu 
recent conferences at Vienna the Eussian Plenipo 
tentiaries pointed out the difference, showing that 01 
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coast of Arabia and Africa the domiiiiou of Turkey 
Uwi been invaded by the forces of Great Britain and 
^ance, whereas we know that the Turkish forces have 
Uvaded no territory belonging to either. The Russian 
lilenipotentiaries of Russia propose to leave to IHirkey 
■lie disposal of her own straits and the sovereignty 
[»f her own seas ; to which the Plenipotentiaries of 
England and France object, showing that Aden and 
ftlgiers were ouly the preliminaries to fiirther illus- 
brations of the principle. 

Alone in Europe, the Turkish Government has 
ftvinced honesty or courage. It would be a sad day for 
LfelnropG if the independence aud integrity of Turkey 
jaid resemble those of England and France. In past 
{tunes Russia has occupied portions of Turkish soil, 
and inflicted blows upon its government which have 
only awakened the honesty and coui'age of its people 
to assert their rights and regain their territory 
^Russia has in like manner taken territory from 
Xngland (the north-west coaat of the Pacific), and 
inflicted humiliations upon her government, as on 
that of France, the effect of which has only been to 
make them desire to encroach upon the territories 
and rights of other nations. Mr. Gladstone, the 
expounder of the philosophy of our policy, lias made 
us acquainted with "our satisfaction," in having 
auoceeded in establishing a system which shall reduce 
the "parts aud comers of Europe" to settlement 
according to our plan. 

Integrity and Independence are no more terms of 
international law than of private conveyancing. Their 
introduction into international compacts and into 
common speech must render rights iriBecure, and 
action uncertain. In the present case tiQ ana S& 
deceived ; we all know that we are ^Vaym^ a. ^kiqr % 
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and when Mr. Gladstone uttered the words I have 
quoted, tlie Manchester mill-owners did not ask him 
what he meant, and in what the difference readed, 
but they cheered .the statement of that difference r. 
Mr. Gladstone being known to be a conscientious 
and a religious man, they acquired henceforward 
courage to say one thing and to mean another. 
Henceforward the Government obtained the ai 
if they were in doubt respecting it before, that thg 
would be held to be in pursuit of a British interest in 
Iietraying an ally. 

Such words wotdd nauseate if we found them in 
any respectable writings; classical diction would 
cease, and antiquity wonld become contemptible e 
to us, if its records were burdened with soch trash. 
If, instead of "Aecnrscd be he who removes hi* 
neighbour's landmark," it was " Accin-sed be he wlio 
plates his neighbour's integrity," would we be read* 
ing the Bible? 

But it will be said, " This is captious; everybo^ 
knows that when the Integrity of a country is sp( 
of, it is its dimensions that are meant, and not it 
character." Why, then, not say so? Why speak dil> 
ferently of the possessions of a sovereign and d 
possessions of a subject? What do you gain I 
using a word that is superHuous ? What, at leu 
does the honest man gain? 

In the Turkish declaration of war, the Provinces a 
the Danube are designated an "integral portion 
the Ottoman Empire." Our " avowed object in tl 
war," says Sir James Graham, " and so far as I c 
see, our sole and only object, is the maintenance S 
the Independence and Integrity of Turkey." 
" The settlement of the point respecting the c 
tioa of the PrmcipaYities.-waa'OivftiminettvaiK.'ahipotfl 
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i War." It follows that the First Point " did , 

e the perfect Independence of the PrincipalitieB," 
Qiat the " Independence" of the Principalities is 
(ired hy the sacrifice of the " Integrity" of Turkey, 
Kwhich you go to War, Is not this a play upon 
And is it not with such dice that Russia 
!8 with the World ? There are further espla- 
1 given by this ex-minister remarkahly illus- 
Bve of tlie actual progress of Government, and of 
rvalue to that end of convertible terms, 
Pin the raain, the first point, as agreed to by 
)Bia, did secure the perfect independence of the 
incipalities, because, instead of placing them under 
i protectorate of Russia, it placed them under the 
fcectorate of the four Great Powers," 
* However anxious they might be to maintain the 
^lendence of Turkey, they should bear in mind 
t she called for the assistance of powerful auxilia- 
and in proportion to the length of tinae which 
|! depended for that support on other countries, 
^-became more dependent and could not subsist 
" rat it." 

dictionaries give another interpretation, 
m explains Independence as " exemption from 
lance or control." 
^f we want a word to designate the whole of a 
fitory in the form of an abstraction, why not say j 

s "? Why substitute independence for 
Breignty ? There is more here at stake than our 

lOraJity in regard to an Ally, 
integer is a mathematical term ; the parts of the 
integer are eo-efficientsj by detaching any one the ^ 
integer itself disappears. To apply Integrity in this ' 
sense to states is a very archaic notioi\. ISq ia-iiA. , 
it did once exist, for we find txacea cS ■i'L st& ■\-a'<lw^ 
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lor, which is divided into carats or tweaty- 
foarths: all measurements have equally reference 
to the unit, and are relative, not absolute. A man 
sells not BO many acres of his laud, but so many 
carats of his property. Now the system of ag^gre- 
gation prevails; people look back to a Brittany, to a 
Languedoc, to a Bui^udy, or a Navarre, as states 
which had not yet taken their place in the great 
unity of Prance. So also the ancient Kingdoms of 
Scotland arid of Ireland were during their "inde- 
pendent " existence but in an amorphous state. What 
is to protect England and France from the centri- 
petal tendencies of "Integrity and Independence"? 
Why should not the one and the other be merely in 
process of agglomeration ? Guizot has illustrated the 
principle of " great states," what end can there be to 
all this save onu State ? This conclusion has at 
the merit of being logical and illogical, being the jnat 
ftpplication of a false maxim. 




PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST, 



Principle ia made out of the Latin word "prin- 
ipiB," and is equivalent to axiom, though we under- 
id it as essence. When wc say " the principle of 
hill," we mean the essential object of a bill, and so 
there is no harm in the word j yet there is not a 
'jnore virulent poison in the whole pharmacoposia of 
philology, beeause it used to envolop and render 
passable noxious doses which the stomach would 
otherwise reject. One instance will suffice. Inter- 
vention passed from a crime insufferable in the eyes of 
Englishmen, to a practice sanctioned by them, tlirough 
apeaking of " the principle of intervention." Had the 
■word Essence been retained in Parliamentary language 
for bills, this eonld not have happened ; for if any one 
spoke of the essence of intervention, he would be ex- 
pected to say what it was ; when he would aay " prin- 
ciple," nothing more was required. Accredited as i , 
a doctrine, it was no more a crime. The object of t i 
all indistinct speech is to withdraw a^ts from the , 
control of judgment,* and amongst words of this 
description, principle takes the highest stand. 

We talk of principle in a good sense — " a man of 
principle" is a good man, " a mait without principle" 
is a bad man ; so that every thing is good to which 
we apply the word principle. Then fiJlow the con- 
tradictions. A bill has its principle, and is also "an 

• "Nrnt. Tlie g'oori humour IB to Btesl at ittvKute'iMA. | 

"Fisioi,. (Tbufwy^tLo wiae cbU it. 9tanl\ A,fteQSfi'cft«^aB»»^-'' ( 
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uQ unprincipled bill." Then by the transposition 
an A «ud au e, for which there is no warrant in 
etymology, wc have " principal," naeauing Chief, so 
that here we are furnished with a nice little labyrinth 
which every one enters whether he will or no, and 
out of which no one can emerge without the thread 
of etj-mology, which there is no Ariadne to furnish. 

Interest is a sentence, not a word ; it is compoaed 
of a preposition and a verb, meaning ''he is in," 
or " amongst ;" that is, " takes part in." Using it ai 
a substantive we displace ourselves, and transfer Uie 
action to the object. It is no longer, "1 take part 
in such a thing," but " such a thing takes part 
me," How very strange that a people take pleasure 
in the classical languages because of their elearnew 
and beauty, and fabricates for itself speech whidi 
renders them incapable of framing a sentence that it 
not confused and liideous ! 

The word " Interest" is, like " Principle," a staple 
of politics; as the one is substituted for duty, so 
is the other for profit; but it mixes together the 
mental attractions of a subject, and the gain of a 
measure, and then we limit it, and speak of " material 
, interests," " moral interests,"* and " well -understood 
interests," as if there were "immaterial interests,' 
" immoral interests," and " ill-understood interests.' 

This word, like all the others, has these two effects 
it puts aside the proper term, and it confounds the 
judgment; it thus causes speech to multiply, and 
facilitates the construction of sentences which mean 
nothing. Every such term brings a host of others, 
negative, disjunctive, contradictory, relative, correla- 

• "The unilErsigned Ims a material as well &s a motel intOTeat i 
promoting the oirculatlaa ot 'Caii .dtloi. 
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mtithetical. Interest gives you "interested," 

" disinterested," tlien " uninterested," 

terestiiig." An "interested" person is not the 

" interesting" person, and is not an inte- 

ting person. To be interested in a subject is 

igbiy commendable ; to be uninterested in a subject, 

t interested without one, is the reverse.* An inte- 

ted act is a gainful one ; a disinterested act ia not 

I ungainful one, but something else. Each term 

BiplTing not uncertainty only, but speculation, we 

I slipping about on ice, and floundering in mire. 

a there was no " interest " in Latin, so is there no 

Pinterested," "interesting," "uninteresting," "dis- 

38ted," In former ages, say Greece for in- 

Kance, it required depth and capacity to use terms 

BeceptiTcly ; now you may have a stupid man, a pre- 

nninent sophist; he requires but to be in earnest, 

bid believe what he says, to surpass the achievements 

pf practised cunning and art. 

; Logicians call our attention to the necessity of 
Bxing, by specifying the particular sense which 
■hall be attributed to paronymoua words, when 
lued in varying inflections or in differing parts 
of epeech. This is all very well for an argument ; 
but how is it that the logician does not argue irom 
the argument to the language, and perceive that, if 
rectification there is to be, it is in the mind of the 
|ierson and in the speech which forms it ? But so far 
&om this, the tracing back to the original sense, that 
is to say, the putting the original or the " ctymologi- 
* "It ii intereflting to observe that Louie Hspoleon told the Lord 
tllajor that tbe oppressed of the world looked to England and 
BVanoa." — Mominj Paper. 

f The WDndarfui Lord Oranvillo enjs that tbia war 19 "andertakan 
irith diBinterasted objeols," This would be a iAioVe o^ ^oiiMa\-Q. 
Herd FiUmerBton. 
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col" agwnst the corrupted and "customary" i 
held to be a disturljaucc leading to fallacy id 
meut and to cri-or in history. I cauuot reaiat 
temptation of giving the following example : — 

" Perhnps no eiiimple of the branch of fallacy fouodedi 
etymology U more extensive or mischievous than the 
'reprnaenlaline.' Assuming its right meauing to CQI 
with the verb ' represent,' the sophist ptrsuades the 
tude thut the member is bound by tho opinion of hia 
stitueota -, wheieaa latv and custom, which in this casa 
be considered aa fixing the meaning of the term, erytan 
to act on Ills own judgment and responsibility."* 

This passage mil show that it is impossible 
attach to words definite meanings unless they be tr 
and that the true meaning can only be got at by 
knowledge of the original term in the original I 
guage, and of our own la,w. When, then, a lopcia 
knowing the true value of the terra, dtsregarda 
and knowing nothing of the law, introduces It, s 
then takes the custom, as a means of testing wlw 
the word is examined, as " fixing the meaning of 
term," and pronounces on the whole authoritatiTfi 
why, then, all one can say is. Thank God there is B 
Emperor of llussia ; this is past cui'C ; such a peo| 
ought not to exist, even if it could. 

Spirit is a word which we employ synonymoia 
with principle. We say the spirit as well as the pri 
ciple of a bdl ; the spirit of an instruction, the spi 
of the age j it equally serves to shut out intentii 
and to present our own acts as a law of nature. 

Another synonym is policy, as I have elaewhi 
shown. The principle, the spirit, or the policy, c 
be equally predicated of a measure, a treaty, a Be>eei 
or a bill ; and these three words, with interest, i 
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"four points" of the "Eastern question." The 

I has said that, according to me, the "Eastern 

BStion" is not to be found at all in the East. This 

^ very grave inquiry, and if I should happen to be 

, a most important discovery. To test it, it 

t necessary to travel to the East, The evidence 

Stbin the reach of every man who hears his neigh- 

r talk. I offer a few quotations, 

jPhe turning point was the Vienna Note. The 

rera undertook, to arbitrate, and by their award 

9 more to Russia than she had claimed. What 

Kgave her was the word "spirit": — 

^The GoTenunent of the Sultan will remain faitHul to 

T and the sfibit of the stipulations of the treaties of 

a addition brought the war in the East, 
iccording to Mr. Sidney Herbert, our policy has 
successful in preventing the application to 
Y of "loose Asiatic principles."* 
"" Bmaia has brni in the habit of treating Turkej ai an Ashtio 
How do we treat anAfiatio power? (Cheers.) Iloir does 
B treat an Afrisau power? We inow that when a riyUiied 
a contact with a, b&rbaroiu nation, seemingly, by a 
Kof Proiidencc, the one Bbaorbs the otlier. Sut what do we do 
Wb make a treaty ; and the moment a goTeroign puts his 
ijl|toatreBty, be he aulton, uabab, rajah, or ame«r, bia power iiat 
Mm. We take an early opportunity of deeloring 
le oonditiona have been broken ; it ie a cujim belli ; we pounoe 
p him, and there is an end. (Ciieers.) That a the way Franoe 
A in Afrua. with the uncivilized nations next to her. 7hat il 
7 Biusia (feats with the uncivibzed nations next to her. The 
committed was^ahe applied this lyslsnt of irealg 
^^^ ropeaa power ; for tliough by nature Aaiatio, Turkey, by her 
, JMgraphical aitoation, is European, Europe eannot afford to have 
tbeui looBo Asiatie principles obtainiiig^n the case of Turkey. Wa, 
therefore, Eugland, France, and Auatria — Austria ohioflj — are into- 
Teeted in prcrontiug this oggreBaion." — Mr. Siditeij flerJart, J«« 7, 
1S6S. 
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The most ardnous enterprise of tbe English Goreni' 
ment was the composition of the despatch replying 
to the Porte's rejection of their award. Tliey Una 
employ their great allies : — 

" If the English and French Governments had not oo 
curred in thiaking that those intfivaU were protected (i 
reverse of which appeared), and that the principle for whi 
we had all along been conteading was maintained (the n 
thing to be deplored), neitber of the Governments WM 
have OS-tented to tbe Note." 

On this the war runs its coarse, we taking pi 
with the power that had rejected our award, ai 
against tbe power that had accepted it. On ti 
principle for which we had all along been contending 
otir naiies are despatched to tlie Baltic and the I 
Sea, and our armies to the Crimea, by means of wfatdl 
vre have seen those "interests" effectually "pio 
tected;" and consequently, as the reward of ( 
efforts, sacrifices, and glorious achievements, "RiuA 
abandons the principk of covering with an qffiek 
protectorate the Christian subjects of the Snllam i 
the Oriental Rite." On this the Conference asserobkl 
at ^'lenna, when an unespected obstacle arises in tl 
Turkish langnage. That tongue is barbaroos to ti 
degree of being destitute of sj'nonyms for "integri^ 
" independence," " opinion," " civilization," ' 
plication," "principle," and "interest." I 
became necessary to continue the war until school 
masters were sent out for the primary instruction 
the Ottoman Empire, and until a new generatii) 
arose, qualified in philology.* The obstruction w 

■ " Tbe coarse of this nejbtisljon h» BbnndBUtij proved lol 
the tenacity of the Turks wiUi regnrd to Iheir p^caliir modM i 
expret^on, and tbe difficulty of ■nufciTig them comprphend the HI 
riimfy of those Miopia Jorwil* m\r» *aQQ^^^Qi»^^^»ai.^a«^B^i^i 
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bland simplicity detailed as followB by Mr, 
!ey Herbert, on the 7tL of June : — 
I will not enter on the question of the right of inter- 
with regard to the protection of the Christiana in 
■key, except in passing to aay, that I was struck by a 
lark of the noble lord. (J. Russell), who stated, as a reason 
it having entered upon the fourth point, that he found, 
iTersation with the Turkish Ambasaador, that he objected 
stipulation which would infringe on the rights of the 
irain of Turkey, by giving a vested right in interference, 
iBot to one nation, but to several, in the internal concerns of 
Turkey. Well, that was not an unnatural observation for 
the Ambassador of Turkey to make ; but there was this singu- 
iBdty in it — that after the enemy had agreed, there was one 
party that had not given in a similar agreement, and that 
party was our ally. Now, that complicated the negotiations 
ooHsidcrably." 

It atrikeB me that there is in this another sin- 
gnlarity — that the meek whisper of an illiterate 
barbarinn ahould have upset a Conference of all 
Christendom and Civilization, opened under the an- 
Bpice9 of " Divine Providence," and in whieh Heaven 
Ib implored in enlightening them to " decree that the 
, nnioa of Europe, so necessary to progress and civili- 
sation, shall become more consolidated than ever 
, 'from these negotiations."* 

i There is another singularity. We now knoW) 
( from the lips of Mr. Sidney Herbert, that Lord 
/ J. Russell, from the beginning, was too sincere and 
J npright to have any intention to lend himself to the 
^ conclusion of this infamous peace ; how, then, did 

■olemn transactiona of buBisosi, TbE genius of their langusge, and 
Ike iinpoBsibilit; (almost) of conTcjiug the aeaae of it througb s 

'\ Uteral translatiou, contribute greatl; to their obatiuac; on this 

J point." — Adair't Comapondenct, p. 104. 

K > Opening addresB of Count BuoL 
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he not stop at oDce — liow, not to inform us tS 
fact ?* 

The negotiations being a force, the Pienipoteni 

»arics, to look one another ia the face, wore maal 
and laughed behind them ; those masks were " Pbi 
Ciple" and " Iktekijst." Here are 
mens: — 
IKTEREST. 

"To giwrntitee in common llie existence of this state 

things in the j^enwfl^ interests of piihlieoj'rffrnnd ctvilizatifto 

" Interests apparently contradictory will be hrougbt 

tward." 
" Russia will be obliged to consider any act hostila tot! 
tsiTTitorinl integrity as a qsealion of Emvpean ini^tretl.' 
" Beyond the four gunrantees, such special coadition i 
may appear to it called for by the getieral intereaU of Sufifi 

" The conmoa Merest of the Porte, Principalitiffl, 
Europe." 

" That all misunderstandings between the Sublime Poj 
and any of the contracting Powers should be considarei 
question of European intei-est" 

PKTNCIPLE. 

" The re-establishment of pence cannot be sought fti 
b^ond the four principles" (the four points). I 

"The development of th^ie prmdplea wiU form the olgec^ 
of our negotiations," 

• Lord John Hnssell does my (Prot. No. 9) ! — "Ah, bowaver, H 
quaationB raised bj fbo fourtli point nearlj affsctfld the right* a 
Boiereigat; of the Sultan, niid muat bediecuaacd b; a poirer at 
at VH7- with the Ottoman Empire." From Oue (he iniermoa to U 
mpeoted una that it naa inadmissible i yet it ia the proposal of tj 
enemiea of Russia, and capeoislly of England, wliose cepreBantatS 
he naa. He OOatinuea: — " The dianuaaion would □eceaiBrilj b» (ti 
delicate nature, and that is one of the rcaaoiiB that his QoTemiBi 
persisted in refusing to allow t\ie tanrtt -poHA <ld V miterod n 
before tJie third one should lime \jaeii coio.-Bicto\-5 eiiiHmSsi:' 
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the name of European interest that hU Govern- 
18 undertaken to make those pnncipkt prevail." 
h^princifile of watching the mouths of the Danube." 
a priticipks are eatablisUed — Ihat of attnching the 
It Empire to the balance of power in Europe ; that of 

n understanding respectiug a just equalization of 
4 forces in the Black Sea." 

Bjihe Russian Pienipoteutiary laughs right out. 



|l hold to the record of a common ileaign ; we are here 
s men, met together upon a serious matter, the most 
k which has occurred in our times, and we must bU 
nendeaTouc to avoid generalities." 

inot dismiss the Conference without men- 
jr that they had commenced with agreeing in. 
meiple that they were to alter their four prin- 
" according to the chances of the war," and 
PiJie war was undergoing the process of develop- 
ment, concurrently with the development of the 
(rinciples of these negotiations -t 
I We first had " four points," then " four cases," 
ien " four guarantees ;" now we have arrived at the 
^max, and they are " four principles." 

When your expedition sailed to the Crimea I told 
you all this. You now see that it was sent to force 
upon Turkey the " four points. "J 

Your " spirit " is Russian, your " policy " is 
• Prmce GortadiBkoff, like Count Buol, is given in tlie first person. 
V. Bourquenj and Lord Jolm Rasaeli, tike the " BmBll tiy" of the 
^{doM of Commons, nn given in the third [icreon, 

t "It is now pretty plainly admitted that Iho celebrated Four 
Points were tlie result of a compromise, and, even if adopl«d by 
Ohliaia, would \vsxe turned oat little better than a delusion. " • We 
IwTe eicBped a, peace, which would have withdrawn our army fram 
nbe Orimea."— riwies, June 11. 
I t See "Spider and Flf." 
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RuwiAn, your " principle" ia RuBsian, and youi '| 
terest" is Russian. You have gone to war 
that the " spirit," the " principle," the " ii 
and the "policy" of Turkey should be the 
yours. I 

You might have had a traitor in the English c^ 
cils, and Russia benefited little thereby, had eac 
you not had a thousand traitors on his own 
If a private man is sold by words, why should 
nation be disposed of in the same manner?* 

' "In the GrEt place, Ist me say I feel aa ereiy body dwll 
the Qtmost difficultj, uismg from the great oonfiu 
the sabject has been thmwn — the confusion of opinioni bejtt 
power of human ingenuitj to understaud." — Mr, 8,Serbarl,i 
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jPoliticianB sat on the bench, or at the bar, no 

B could walk the streets in safety, or call bia land, 

L life, his honour his own. When Politicians 

Bipy tlie judgment-seat of nations, what People 

tcall its territory, its honour, or its life its own? 

i result of confiding to such loose hands your 

pny now appears, but the condition remains 

'^iown, for the cause is veiled under a Greek 

Magnitude does not alter right; the law of 

ions is no other than the civil and criminal code. 

k proceed otherwise than according to the forms of 

y is a crime against which our laws have provided, 

t only for the pi-oteetion of foreign states from our 

'Utice, but also for the protection of ourselves 

i malversation and its consequences. In private 

|. no agent can open proceedings for his principal, 

s specially instructed to that end ; in like man- 

BT, no sen-ant of the Crown can, without special 

o much as hold intercourse with a foreign 

ister on any matter. Now, international relations 

y carried on in private conversations at the Foreign 

je, and in private letters to the Queen's repre- 

p.tatives abroad. 

"he question, then, lies between Diplomacy and 

; you are placed in the alternative of accepting 

^omacy, because you are not men equal to en- 

mng the Law, People say there is no tribunal 

r nations ; and, of course, when they sa^ so, ^^tt*;. 

tone, for the tribunal exists in tW n.a.V\oti? * "^^^^V^^** 
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tliiit it bUrII exist, A nation which has the « 
right i* itself a tribunal ; when it has not, f 
bunal is a form only. Di<l we use a term antiu 
to Law in our private relations, we should ha* 
Home Secretary replacing the Lord Chance 
the twelve judges, as the Foreign Secretary H 
the Lord Chancellor and the King's Council. ] 
This word is of recent introduction. It ball 
the Byzantine empire; its meaning is " 
that is, "copy :" a Diploma is a copy. 
Byzantine empire, however, it was not used in o 
nection with foreign affairs ; even in that pervertt 
age and country the monstrosity of a "fore 
minister " had not been devised, A " diplomatist" 
was an archivist. This is not a mere verbal ety^ 
mology; it is also historical and administrative 
We must bring back the word to its proper sens* 
before any man can apprehend that the " Foreign 
Office" is not an organ of the empire absolutely re-, 
quisite for the maintenance of the British Law 
against the iiolence of foreign states. 

This word once introduced, it became a com; 
paratively easy task to pervert all the subordinate 
proceedings, to invalidate instruments by their word- 
ing, to alter the value of the terms, and to dispense 
with the necessary forms. War exists only by 
the declai-ation; we make it without specification 
(the present war with Russia), or dispense with the 
form altogether (the Afghan and Chinese wars). It, 
conaequeutly becomes piracy, and every man engaged 
is liable to be hung by your own courts, A treaty 
receives its validity from its ratification ; you maki 
treaties (July 1840), stipulating for their own execu 
tion before ratification, ThfiBebeftQme».ct9, of treason 
being the assumption oi tkc to-^tA -^tevii^-a^-^*.-. ■& 
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4 treaty henceforth becomes unmeaning. Blockade 
1 act of war; we institute it without being at war, 
fch is piracy in the subordinates, and treason in 
Rprincipals ; blockade becomes an unmeaning word. 
I pass next to war without blockade, which is 
5 the enemies of the Queen." A protest is a 
X and necessary instrument to save your rights ; 
protest {against the treaty of Unkiar Skclessi- — 
Uist the confiscation of Cracow) not according to 
protest becomes an umneaimig word. We 
raffer acts to pass without protest, to the sacri- 
I of all subsequent right (extinction of Poland ; 
■pation of the Danube, 1836; the passage of the 
gth] July 1853). Within a quarter of a century 
lave smitten with idiocy every legal term in the 
^ah language ; we no longer know what we are 
t when we act, nor what we mean when we speak. 
B further instances may not be useless. 
i protocol, meaning " first page," is a record of 
saion; a Tiote [notu) is a mere commuuication. 
ther has any binding power; they contain but 
ments; they are not steps of procedure. Having 
tived treaty of its authentication, we now give to 
B and protocols the value of treaties. Status rpio 
\ term applied to territorial possession. In our 
istem negotiations it is made to apply to the treaties 
existing before the war, but abrogated thereby. 
Guarantee is the power guaranteeing; now it is applied 
to a stipulation. The "four points" are called the 
"four guarantees." 

War is made to restrain a wrong, and to obtain 
redress : these must be specified for war to esist. 
Making it without specification, we must substitute 
something else for redress, Welct in " Limitatvatt." 
What would be said in a private actiot , o^ -^tQcee&io^ 
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taken for the Uroitatioa of the possessions or t 
reduction of the wealth of the adverse party ? 

KiotiT OF Search applied to the cl^m ] 
forwani in the second armed neutrality to pw 
the *«mrch of vessels tmder convoy of a man of » 
and afterwards to the visiting of American veaBdi* i fl 
search for British subjects among the crews, is in 
substituted for the right of seizing and confisci 
enemies' goods ! Righla of Neutral* is a pure i 
tjon substituted for dutieg of neutrals: these i 
" not to do for your enemy what he cannot do ft 
himself." We so give to neutrals a faculty wliid 
formerly if they attempted to seize would have 
been met by war. This is the key of the j 
"complications." By seizing her goods, you hoi 
KuBsia by the throat; by your " right- of-seai^ih 
theory, she holds you by the throat. By your c 
you would have reduced Russia in a month ; now jon 
line-of-batt!e ships are powerless against her, and si 
can combine the world as the "war" progreasi 
against you in an unarmed neutrality. There ia n 
escape save in the restoration of the law, now t 
be effected only by the impeachment, that is to a^ 
the stopping,* of those who violated it. 

We have Ne^ilralisation on land as well as at sei 
Austria is neutral, not by taking part with neitljct 
but with both ; she is thereby put in possession of tl 
provinces of Turkey. 

The Dictiotuiaire de i'Academie has the follow: 

definitions of Neutralization in different editious ;— : 

Edition of 1798. 

" Neutralization ; to neutralise an acitl by an alkali, ■ 
of chemistry," 

■ ImpfiacltiiieQt, from empScAement^ being applied to cHoum 
l^tm of the power qE Vdb >WM. 
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Edition of 1835. 
' Neutralization alao signifies the rendering neuter a (erri- 
a town, a vessel. The neutralization of a country is a 
inary to negotiations." 

k fature edition may give us — 

^NeutraiiKation also means the enabling of a country lo 
B part in a war by negotiations, to occupy a foreign terri- 
y with which it is at peace, to convey enemies' goods, and 

Jftierally to apply the ' humanizing principle' to institutions, 
1 the warlike principle to negotiations for the common 
eat of Europe." 

But "Public Opinion" ia now about to settle these 

Blatters. When it was alleged beforehand that 

.tfreason was preparing this catastrophe, Public Opi- 

ion said, " Nay, an English Nobleman cannot betray 

country." The event does occur, and Public 

linion teaches this, " The Nobleman did not do it ; 
'It was the Aristocracy — therefore 1 will make the 
nobleman Premier." Again, says the oracle, "Treason 
is all right, but piracy is incorrect. I am going to 
popularise it as Public Diplomacy, having told my 
Premier that he ia to have no more secret diplo- 

A third time the sibylline leaves are turned, and 
we read " Admin istuative Refoeu !" The spectacle 
is tragic and burlesque. Thus a people of false 
speech, wlicn smitten, like a wounded viper, atinga 
itself to death. 

By Diplomacy Russia has risen to what she ia. By 
Diplomacy England has sunk to what she is. That 
Diplomacy is a concerted system of chicanery carried 
on in common by all powers — Russia using it a^aiaisS. 
^em, they against thcmsclvea. 
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One proposition lent to me is the " infallibility 
Muscovite diplomacy." lufallibility is the quality 
not falling. I have never known a man to stand 
who is not ever on his guard lest he fall. If Busni 
is right, others are not vigilant. Her systen 
therefore based upon fallibility, whilst that of 
other governments, rests on infallibility, or 
ranee and self-sufficiency. 

If you see a chess-player pitted against a tyro, 
will say the one infallibly will win, and the othet 
will infallibly be beaten : of both tbe weak man, that 
is to say tbe generaliser, may predicate — infallibility. 
In the game now being played there is infallibility 
on both Bides — of defeat for England, of success 
Ri^sia. The theory of infallibility is gathered 
of my assertion of Russia's capacity; but capaci^ 
works not by a momentary exereise of will. Yonf 
troops must have been disciplined, your treBsorj, 
filled, your system organized, and your u 
long beforehand, to win a victory. 

Why did Russia v/ait tiU July, 1853, to cross 
Pruth — till July, 185-4, to sign a neutral conventia 
with the United States — till the subsequent Octobefl 
to cage the armies of England and France in 
Crimea, but because each of these schemes had pi 
unsuccessful during every minute of time of the 
cedent years ? 

This time has been employed in perverting 
She guided you to Cabul, to Hong Kong;, to 
taught you to blockade without war, to submit 
blockade when there was no war — inaugurated (X 
claves, conferences and protocols, that nations, lit 
minor constituencies, might be sold by their repn 

mtatives. She untaught you the Law of Natiow 

\ 
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"id gave you a new English dictionary,* so rendering 
'our power available only for your own undoing. 

She has been toiling while you have been asleep. 
Ija.y by day has she seen hopes frustrated, plans over- 
wown, instnioients broken; but in this there was 
•So disconragement, nor can there he till there appears 
Somewhere in Europe a mind equal to her mind. 
;^li8sia'8 history is a history of discomfitures, — the 
ijesrs and months, and weeks and days, and hours of 
.unfruitful labour are interrupted only at long and rare 
jntervals, by moments of fruition. Time stands still 
for you, while she does not torture you — you see her 
only when she sweeps the board. 

• "Before the BarbBrian (Philip) had dono with them, thaj 
[ttiB Athfuiana) had Bomo difficulty in comprehending the Greek 
ioiigae."—L<!iler on " German Unil^," X3-12. 
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[ When you speak of "restoring," you indicate th 
istence of an evil, the will of remedying it, ih 
Knowledge of ita cause, and the specification of 
remedy. It is equivalent to saying, " We Buffer, i 
we must do something ; the suftering cornea froi 
departure from a rule; we must return to it." Thi 
is complete and logical. When we say " Reform, 
we enunciate the presence of an evil and the design o 
remedying it, but nothing more. There is the uegatii 
implication, that you slialJ not restore, for otherwii 
that word would be used, and that you shall lu 
invent, because you are limited to a change of form 
You exclude knowledge and originahty ; for the past : 
the domain of knowledge, and invention is orig:inal. 
la dealing with a diseased constitution, the phy 
sician proposes to restore it to health by asaistiflj 
nature, that is, by enabling the original law 
recover ; he must for that purpose be able to separtt 
in his own mind, disease from the original law, or tb 
state of health. He could not apply to the oper&tia 
the word "reform," because he has no pretenuO 
to recast the natural functions of the body, and 
desire to remodel the disorders to which it is subject 
If a physician on entering a sick chamber said^ 
am come to reform your colic," the patient would 
say, " I had rather not," and the iriends would shoi 
him to the door. Those who expect fii cure, mm 
propose to cure; if "pTo^osm^ soTaa^^ixv^ 
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them for doctors, you at least have uo grounds 
implaint if they perform their promise, 
le Philologist, therefore, had not to wait until 
lUre of 1830 had arrested the progressive 
luction of the expenditure of the state, and had 
;reaaed the annual expenses of the military and 
■vol eatabUahments by eleven juillious, to under- 
id the meaning of the cry, " The bill, the whole 
, and nothing but the bill." By the title alone, 
knew " that the measure was an imposture and 
advocates sycophants."* 

But let us assume that the title was a mistake, and 
Jthat they meant to say restoration of the past, or, at 
'least, cure of the present. But look at its adjunct^ 
"Parliamentary." We speak of the reform of a 
taan, meaning his correction and his restoration 
to integrity ; no doubt the word is iueorrect, but that 
matters little, because our meaning is correct, for we 
take in the man's whole conduct. It would be other- 
wise if we said "monetary reform," "street reform," 
*• counting-house reform," as if a man were to 
become honest again, only in respect to coin or 
pocket-handkerchiefs, or ledgers. In like manner if 
you said, "Reform of the State," you might be pro- 
posing a very desirable end, although using an 
illogical term. But when you say " Parliamentary 
Reform," you exclude the whole case. If the state re- 
quires rectifying, you must determine in what the 
wrong consists, and not select a limb and proceed 
to practise thereon, far less apply the name of 
more than one limb to that upou which you do 
practise. 

The State in England is composed of the Crown 

and the People, the executive belonging to the one, 

■ Words of my own to my coTis'^i^ttBMVft, 
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the control to the other; rectification must Iks 
upon their several functiona. The abuse consiste ^ 
iu ail iiitermodiary usurpation, the Pai-liamentu] 
which had grown up, aud which had appropmtt 
the executive functions of the Crown, and ex& 
(Tuished the control, and therein the rights of tl * 
people. 

Parliament consists of three estates — the haii ' 
spiritual, the Lords temporal, and the Commumtii '* 
(communes). These three branches are distinct, M ^ 
placed in wholly diBsimilar circumstances : the fin 
two haviiig been virtually extinguished ; the 1m 
having usurped over them, whilst, in the words of 
great judge, "it had committed parricide," by destroy'^ 
iug the Corporations out of which it sprung. '■" 
your Parliamentary Reform, you do not touch the 
two estates ; and in respect to the third, instead 
reducing it to its due functions, in which alone t 
rectification could exist, yon positively extend id 
authority, and multiply the niirabers of those cat- 
rupted by the process of the suffrage. No one thought 
of restoring corporate rights to the communitiei 
represented in Parliament, for no one knew anything 
of what England had been ; they revolved merely in 
the vicious circle of the corrupted thoughts whid 
have made England what she is ; they dealt in old 
clothes, and had no needles or thread but for patch- 
When people escludc the case npon which th^ 
have to reason, they fight their battles on abstraction* 
Here it was put in the shape of Progress — asserted o 
denied, I cannot give a better example of the pfflt 
plexity into which the most earnest aud able ma 
■were cast than that of Dr. Arnold ; he accepted th 
Reform Bill, not foi its metitft,>i'i.\^OT VsvaS-X- 
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Pprinciple, and not again for its prmci|)]e, hut &s 
ntroverting the principle which he imagined to 

El opposed to it. He, connecting reform in the 
I with reform in individuals, would support any 
ure of that character, however little it might 
feet his special views, because not to do so would 
aply an admission of the principle of all evil — that 
lings were not to be improved, Alas ! alaa ! those 
llse analogies. 

' I have referred to an expression used to my own 
Jnstituents, viz. that Reform was a delusion, and 
lefbrmers sycophants; that expression, when uttered, 
as received with a burst of checringj which was 
B less unanimous than vehement. Amongst the 
Jaembly there was no lack of liberals, chartists, 
iid democrats. The reader may be curious to 
now how their assent was obtained to such a 
reposition, and especially how one party could be 
Dnoiliated without the other being ofl'euded. It 
Fas because I had succeeded in explaining to them 
|iat the Constitution of England was, and conse- 
[Matly showing them that the existing opinions on 
Kith aides were nonsensical; but I did not content 
Dyself with theory : I had recourse to practice. On 
Very case that arose, I returned to them and called 
OT a public expression of their judgment, according 
o which I should vote. When they said to me, 
'We elected you, and we trust in you," I answered, 
'I will not be trusted in; I am your servant, and it 
S your duty to form your judgment yourselves upon 
ach particular case." I made no distinction between 
lector and non-elector ; I looked to the Borough. 
was not slow to tell them, that their opinion was of 
lO worth, but that it had to be maAe oi -^QtAv"^ 
ibstituting for it judgment^ of -wViicV \>a& si^p-''» 
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onanimity. They were ready enongh to peredv 
that this was the mode of reforming, not Parli; 
ment, but Enylavd. Had the Reformers in Farha 
ment pursued a similar course, there would hai 
been no armies sacrificed in the Crimea. 

What now shall we say of Administrative Reform 
In Parlimentary Reform, there was at least a pn 
posal, — the suflrage was to be extended. But in A 
ministrativc Reform there is absolutely nothing a 
the sound. It springs from the disasters of war, as 
former cry from the burdens of peace. The d 
between them is this : that the first was . 
trivance for attaining office, the second a device E 
escaping punishment. For the Nation too there ii 
difference r when they cried out because of hunger, thi 
were served with a stone; when now tiiev wail I 
cause of fear, they are pelted with mud. "Why not t 
something new, if merely for fun? To be alwi^ 
reasonable, ia stupid as well as profitless. 

Reform and Remedy are terms antithetical, j 
aa Diplomacy and Law. The people that speak 
the one cannot have the other. 





MAJORITY AND MINOUITT. 

IfAJoa is the comparative term of magnus, the 
aperlative "beiDg maxhnus. Minor is the compara- 
Bve of parvus, the superlative being minimus. If 
kre endow our language with the abstraction of 
Qie comparative degree, we should enrich it with 
^lat of the two others, thus — magnusity, majority, 
wid masimity ; parvusity, minority, and minimusity. 
Then we could choose something more rational than 
Iniddle terms to imply contrast, and take the 
'positive or superlative degrees. But why employ 
Ijatin at all? This is the reason. Our constitution 
)mow3 nothing of numbers, no man being bound to 
rhat he has not assented to; such a right could 
have been filched from him, by straight- 
and English speech. 




SELF AND IDEA. 

18 that conscious, thinking thing, which 
sensible or conscious of pleaaure and pain, capable 
happiness or misery, and so is concerned for itself 
far as that consoionsness extends. 

On such a definition the following comment migt 
not be inappropriate. 

The ordinary words of language, and our commiB 
use of tlienij would have given no light into thf 
nature of our idea, if considered with attention. 

The dcfiuitioa and the comment are equally thosf 
of Locke. 

The self of each is the man of all, which is Q 
other than idea, when we take it mentally. 

In Latin the pronoun ipse is self; in Greek, M 
the latter we have adopted at once for idea, identity 
and idiot. Identity is, then, the abstraction of ed 
as is selfishness. 80 true is it that the ordinal 
words of a. language give no light as to the natiiie 
our ideas. 

If self be each man, we cannot speak of it hi 
with reference to the particular indi\'idual; yo 
must ask what that self is. But we use the 
only to get rid of the object ; making it geucri 
becomes nonsense, and so affords the materials ft 
conatructing sentences. I subjoin a few, and 
be obliged to any scholar to put them into Lati 
or into Greek. 

" Self-love, my liege, is not ao vile a sia aa self-neglecting 
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■"The fondness we have for self, and the relations which 
her things have to ouraelves, furnish another long branch 
I prejudice." — /falls. 

" What could the moat aspirini; selfish man desire more, 

! he to forra the notions of a Being to whom he could 

sommend himself?" — Addkon. 



" Ofttiraea nothing profits mon 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 
WeU managed."— ffi/fow. 

" Unless ielf-c/uiritff be sometimes a vice. 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin." 



^ 



Shakespeare, "Othello." 

" Alas ! while we are wrapt in foggy mist 
Of our Kl/-love." — Sidney. 

^A fatal self-importance, such as defeats the design and 
eatioya the force of religion," — South. 

"Are not these strange self-delusions, and yet attested by 
jommon experience ?" — South. 

" He walks with that self-chain about his neek 
' Wliich he foreswore." — Shakespeare. 

" Confidence, as opposed to modesty and distinguished 
iroiD decent assurance, proceeds from self-opiuioo occa- 
^ned by ignorance." — CoUitr on Conjidence. 

I •' Self-sufficiency proceeds from inespenence." — Additon. 

" It may be thought that Ulysses here is too ostentatious, 
ind that he dwells more than modesty allows upon his owu 
Iccomplishments ; but self-praise is sometimes no fault."— 



I We have "self- culture," as implying the highest 
iut?; "Belf-goverament, "as implying the best con- 
Btioa o£ society. We speaik ot & ^xaci^ 'yiV<:i V%:b 
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another self" as the person least selfish, 
he is a person doubly selfish, or would be, uiiles! » 
apply to the word two opposite meanings, 
would we be in mathematics, if a single figure reptB 
scnted two numbers? Where are we in morals, wha 
every sign represents two meanings, and when we gi 
on multiplying these signs, and esteem ourseWes nd 
in their multiplicity ? 

The display of that character to which we apji 
the word selfish principally occurs in the irritatia 
manifested by people when they are found to b 
wrong, or said to be in the wrong : there their self' 
love is wounded. But why should we call this «e^ 
love? Love is an affection of the mind which i 
esteem pure and holy; it cannot exist without i 
spect ; here it is distrust that is awakened, and con 
tempt that is exhibited. If we really loved ouraelve 
that love would be excited in an opposite sei 
by the discovery of error — excited to gratitude e 
filled with satisfaction ; what benefit so great as tl 
discovery of an error? What benefactor like hi 
who shows us we are wrong? 

A pronoun — for self does not stand for more — eon 
verted into an adjective, and then that adjective c 
verted into a substantive, is certainly a wonderfiill 
dexterous feat, more befitting a clown in a panto 
mime than a philologist or a philosopher; we repe 
the performance twenty times a day, without clail 
iug fee, or exciting merriment. 

Every man is of course himself, and no one else 
each "self" is different, and the "self" of to-dj 
may be another "self" to-morrow, yea, the ] 
moment ; for a man may be entirely altered by a r 
flection, or a word. His "selfishness" surely gtx 
I iiith his " self, " and therefore hi 
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E; seMsliness from hour to hour, anti so is each 
an'a selfishness. 
' The word ia of puritanical origin. It is a specimen 
3tf their logic, and has preserved to us a trait of their 
Slaracter. AVith them it was a dexterous implica- 
^n of their moroseness to the doctrinal taint of 
Hainan nature. We apply it not to the nature of 
■apsn, but to particular acta. When we say " a man 
tn selfish " we mean that he ia ungenerous ; but we 
BKpress ourselves with the vagueness and incorrect- 
Bees which belong to our habits, of which the word 
la a sign. 

A synonym for selfishness is egotism, wliich in 
English ia I-ism or 1-ishness. Why then do we not 
say manism or manishuesa ? Why again do you not 
tKy heishncss or youishness ? It would be the proper 
irord if we applied it to others. If we spoke of 
blantishness and treeishness, we would know little of 
eotany, and be unable to cut beams for our houses : 
It is only when we are dealing with our own souls 
that we give loose to these propensities. 

The Latins had tlieir " self," " ipse," and they 
constructed a word out of it by carrying it to the 
BOperlative degree. It was to them a logical joke. 
It meant "very." " Ipsissitna verba," we translate 
" the very words." 

WTiat is the meaning of abusing a man because he 
is himself? If he haa done wrong, specify it. Do 
not allow him to escape upon a generality, and do 
not descend yourself to Abigail gossip. It would 
be to degrade language to call such an expression — 
^erroneous, All we can say ia, it is silly. Error ia 
^ respectable word, for it implies the counterpart to 
Vbat is true. 
I Sir William Temple rebuked the term in this 
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bshiou : " You reproaeli tlie man as selfish wh 

cares only for one person, how much more i 

hcnsible must I be who care for thousands I" 

. lict any one put himself back a couple of centurif 

I -while this word -was as yet unspoken: at that tin 

* indeed none of the words bad been epokeu wit 

which we have been dealing. Let him then ii 

the difference in the conversation of neighbours- 

Tulgarity gone from talk, charitable and neigh 

bourly feelings unobliterated, at least by unconscim 

I dander. 
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verbs ; and mttwI i jiwumbIj we kara ^xtsk to iwnl w 
^perba aa actire Ksae, amd cooeeiTe thrir h nnJtfcT 
ftbsiirditj oor sokeiaia in sajing " to GrslemkM^'* or 
■" to originaEe." 

" Real " is an aJjectiTe formed out of " thieg " 
U(r'es], and whicli, if we could but uw our natira 
■language id so disrespectful a taauiter, would bo 
I** tlung-iah " or " thing-al," making ttio veA 
I*' tibing-ize." Oar meaning, when wo eiuj>loy it, 
1^ " true." " Really " and '■ iruly " are sTuonymooa. 
'Why then do we not say " true-liae?" It is alwit^ 
the same story. The ludicrous and the fnlso ntu»t ba 
lisguised in a foreign garb — the homage, if ytiu like, 
if vice to virtue, but homage and asmtsaiiuttiou kt 

Real," to Buit our eclectic fnncica, cornea into 
play as antithesis to "ideal," and so you net dlb 
dnction between the thing and tlio idea of the thing; 

disjunction between the substiiiice and tlic ni(jn ; 
:wo manners of speaking of the sanit? objei't, and tlio 
delightful fltgbtiness to which such u. laxity of 
gxpression gives birth. 

0-raver spirits however Cruwu ii\nin Wu* \\^^v'^.- 
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mmdedoesa, and logic, ao longer rejecting 
reduces it into due order. There you have "tei. 
contradistinguiahed from "verbal" (formerly 
distinction was with "nominal"), which is sdnt 
ting that "verbal" ia not real : a conclusion wld 
cannot be controverted, but a condition which 
was the object of logic to cause to cease. Logic iti 
the verbal science, the knowledge of the use 
TFords, in which of course eonaista the right iia ■ 



I we say "assets to realize," "let memiG 
Siat," we have to do with a mad language, but 
necessarily with individuals who are mad, bed 
their meaning, though absurdly expressed, is 
mistakeable. They mean to pocket or to undi 
It ia quite different when it comes to reaction' 
their own thoughts, and when boarding-school dhs 
prate about " realiziug their ideas," or when dei| 
men preach about " man's realizing God," tin 
you have full-blown imbecility, if not blasphemy. 
We arc now told, and of course we believe, d 
we are in an age of reality, or, as the French b 
of " actuality," — " an age palpitating" therewith, 
turn for assistance in this dilemma to a logical ar 

1 bishop, and I find, on his authority, that the reahtf 
the age springs from a total ambiguity of the tongd 
Here are specimens : — 



CEBTAIN TERMS WHICH ARE PECULIARLY UABL 
TO BE USED AMBIGUOUSLY. 



"Argument 


Case 


Expect 1 


Authority 


Cause 


EsperienoJ 


Can 


Certain 


FalselLOodl 


Capable 


Cliurch 


God 1 


Capital 
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Hence 


Pay 


Sin 


Identical 


Person 


Sincerity 


Impossibility 


Possible 


Sincere 


Indifference 


Preach 


Tendency 


Labour 


Priest 


Truth 


Liaw 


Profits 


Value 


May 


Reason 


Wealth 


Necessary 


Regeneration 


Why 


Old 


Rent 


Whence 


One 


Same 


Wages/' 
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Archbishop Whately deals however only in 
captious matters^ and has no thought of what lies 
beyond. But if, according to him, "one," "sin/' 
and "same,'' are ambiguous expressions, what iimst 
be the ambiguity inherent in all the " tics," " iHCH,'' 
''ions,'' "enses," "isms," and "ites"? 
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^^^Gevids is the class superior to species. Wefl 
^^* special " or " specific," and " specially," a 

to particularize, that is, to exclude everything \i 
what is before us. To generalize must therefore b 
to exclude the case that is before us, and in tiiat 
consists all reasonings at this time. i 

Out of " general" it will be impassible to make ^ 
verb if yon follow the sense, because "general" ilsd 
includes all that you can say. No operation of th 
mind can alter the words general or particulai 
The verb "to generalize" implies the making ( 
something general which was not so before, which i 
impossible- — yet you do it. No, you say you do it. 
Take it by the results. Your grand process mui 
have been applied to your great affairs. Into whi 
condition have you generalized yourselves i 
Europe ? 

I knew that that condition would come ; and hff 
did I know it? — By knowing your process ( 
generalization. I knew not only that the natio 
as an aggregate could be so misled, but that thei 
would not be found five individuals within it 1 
perceive the process or to combine to resist it. Tl 
habit of looking away from the matter presented 1 
him is as inveterate and as universal as speech ; an 
no more can a distinct proposition be accepted V 
a people so situated than a grammatical phra 
be uttered where solecism prevails. Both are he; 
^■conjoined — false mefhod, S^iBe g,TMiawiT, imA -«\i 
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hese false terms. If Russia has you in her hands, 
t is not because of her dexterity of dealing, but 
►ecause of her simplicity of perception. She does 
Lot generalize. She has men capable of planning 
-xid executing,"^ because, on the one hand, she has a 
Ongue in which that word could not be rendered ; 
because, on the other, she has men who have sounded 
the depths of European reason, and know how to 
tifie it. 

* "Lord John Bussell has that degree of imagination which, 
though evinced rather in sentiment than expression, still enahles 
him to generalize &om the details of his reading and experience, 
and to take those comprehensive views, &c." — Coningshy. (See 
K^otiations at Vienna, passim,) 

** Befuse to bow before shadows and worship phrases ; denounce 
to a perplexed and disheartened world the frigid theories of a 
generalizing age that have destroyed the individuality of man." — 
Coningahf^ hist paragraph. 
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^B FORMU: 

^iDir chronic diseases the first principle is to rerf 

^Vl^its. In regard to words, we are not aware 

we have any : try to detect them, and yon will 

them. Then do you follow the same method, 

reverse habits. 

Our habit is to ascertain the meaning of a word, 
and then use it ; the reverse is, to ascertain whether 
that meaning be correct, and if not so, not to use it. 
This point conceded, we enter into an entirely nei 
field of research. The terms of our language ste 
instaatly converted into historical monuments, 
metaphysical reagents, philosophical tests, political 
engines, and keys to individual character. These are 
the active elements which we have drawn forth from 
the slough of pbrascs, maxims, principles, dogmas, 
and opinions. The occasion of study is presented to 
us in every sound that vibratea. This is logic, the 
first of sciences, the knowledge of words. 

Our language is the Saxon and the NormaQ 
French.* The discriminating point between them 
is, the adoption of classical terms into the latter, so 
that the English is composed partly of quickened,! 
partly of dead matter : it is a living body joined to 
a corpse. The first point therefore to ascertain ia 1 
whether a term be Sason or Norman. In the first , 
case you may trust to it if its functions have not 

• TliB Norman and the Saion were the Bame language. The ' 
former roaeivad in its passage through Hormandj tlio clsBsical a 
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jeen deranged by the introduction of a Norman 
Synonym, or if it has not been subjugated to 
Modifications by the habits of Norroan syntax: as, 
Mr instance, fi-eedom associated with liberty; self 
rith egotism, and changed to selfish and selfishness, 
id the second case it has immediately to be laid on 
fee dissecting- table. It either has a Saxon synonymj 
1^ it has not : it is either a superfluous term, or it is 
1^, On either affirmative you cast it aside; you 
wily proceed further on the double negative ; then 
you have to trace it back to the Greek or Latiu from 
Ijthich it is derived, and you will invariably find it to 
lie a forgery. It will be understood that I am 
lifpeaking not of objects known, and for which a new 
jterm is sought, but of ideas existing in and by the 
word. 

This sifting will at once exclude all substantives 
imding in ion and ce ; all those terminating in Um 
and He ; all substantives originally metaphorical, and 
fchen used absolutely ; and all verbs neuter rendered 
ttctive by ize. You will further discard all words 
Eransferred from one class to another of the parts 
pf speech : such as verbs made out of substantives, or 
pice versd ; adjectives made out of substantives and 
Uyerbs ; substantives remanufactured out of the bo- 
■■Bied adjectives. 

Hnbe clearance thus effected may appear at first 
Eglttto amount to a paralysis of the language itself; 
ftut I am here proposing precautions in reference to 
lerma that our own thoughts may not be misled. 
E)nce a man is secure against being mastered by 
oerms in himself, he can fi'cely use any terms he 
tjikcs in speaking to others. Besides, in discarding, 
this rule will cover all. To dispense only with what 
I - superfluous — for every fallacy \a a ^^u^t^iNiv'vs — ^»- 
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So case will sense stiffer &oni " laconiam." Oi 
prevailing sin is volubility, and that iucludee aUd 
others. 

Once at a country-house, where severa pei 
of literary distinction were assembled, it was 
posed, that every evening one of the party sixfi 

• bring a remarkable passage from some author to 
lOne evening the passage selected was the letter 
^ir W. Johns on the American war, in the form of 
letter to the At/teniang, during the war of the alUa 
It was judged that the first portion of it was a hapl 
imitation of the ancient style, but that the spirit in 

»lo8t in the continuation, 1 begged to be allowed j 
read the letter with some alteration the next evenia 
The sense appeared to the listeners precisely a 
same ; but it was acknowledged, with surprise, & 
the character of the first portion of the letter w 
preserved throughout. I had merely substituted! 

»few Saxon words in lieu of the Norman or classid 
had 80 restored to an imitation of Greek its Grai 
character by the exclusion of Greek terms. TS 
resemblance of noble tongues is in their own sii 
plicity and originality; nothing can make the oi 
look less like the other than caricatnres and maslj 
which foreign words must always be, and more esp 
oially when borrowed from themselves. 

There is but one class of my fellow-countrymw 
uid that an iufinitcly minute one, prepared | 
their previous studies to accept my distinctioni 
tho«e who have mastered the Currency laws. TlM 
uiidorstaud how a nation can be befooled by m 
nxxuiiitg terms; they know the effects of mixis 
two kinds of Currency, and passing them off as on 
^^m VllO E^nxim Btnitds to the Norman, as in our circuit 
^Hllpll, tttO nicttd to tke TO^ -, aud.-ve,\u.\^eM^asae 
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Ibetend that the two are convertihle. The persons 
t Tefer to know that they are not, and that an 
ftoetgency calling for this performance TTOuld lay 
rostrate the empire; bo the performance of this 
BlposBible convertibility in regard to speech has 
bankrupt the common sense of each in- 

shbishop Whately has hit upon but not improved 
fjoint; he has however shown the non-sequitier 
laoningB when the terms derived from these two 
pnguages are interwoven and made to appear to float 
Mough each other : — 

" The EDgliah language is, perhaps, the more suitable for 
■be fallacy at petitio pnttcipii,himi\\,s being formed from two 
E^inct languages, and thus abounding in synonymous 
Bi^TBSsioua, wbich have no resemblance in sound, and no 
connection in etymology ; so that a sophist may bring forward 
^ proposition expressed iu words of Saxon origin, and give 
bs a reason for it the very same proposition stated iu words 
of Norman origin ; e. g. to allow every mnn an unbounded 
freedom of speech, must always be, on tbe whole, advan- 
tageous to the State ; for it is highly conducive to the 
intereats of the community, that each individual should 
ei^oy a hberty perfectly unlimited of expressing his senti- 
ments."* 

Whilst this writer points out this double refraction 
of our tongue as favourable to the sophist, another 
writer, who appears to have occupied the field of the 
English language, considers it as its beauty and its 
excellence ; according to Mr. Trench, the Latin fur- 
nishes " the goodly and polished hewn stones to the 
spiritual building," whilst the Saxon furnishes "the 
mortar to the house." 

I w as first startled into the consciousness of t he 

• ElumentB of Logic, ■p, \3i. 
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mity of t)ieso same polished and hewn stones, b] C 
being called upon to explain to a Turk a. discossioi 
that was going on between two Europeans. Aftei 
making the attempt in vain, and attributing i 
fEulure to ignorance of the language, I applied to 
learned Orientalist, and discovered that the languagi 
had no synonyms for the words employed in the di» 
cussioQ. I then began to consider what they reall] 
meant in Englishj and I saw that the Turkish was i 
language available only to clothe a positive meanii^ 
Turnijig then to our best modern authors (it t 
volume of Robertson I began with), and dissectini 
the parts of each sentence, it was at once wonderfiil 
ludicrous, and lamentable, to view the 'n'ide waste ot 
words spread before me. There can be no i 
extraordinary sight or instructive study than i 
English sentence, as at present written and read 
Even as I write, a passage meets my eye, inserted in 
a newspaper aa a notable thing, under the head o( 
" Thought and Action." It is a quotation from 
Mrs. Jamieson'e Commonplace Book, and runs ( 
follows ; — 

" Those who have the largest horizon of thought, the mo 
exteiided vision in regard to the relation of thiags, are ni 
remarkable for aelf-reliiinee and ready judgment. A ma 
who sees limitedly and clearly is more sure of himself, and 
more direct iu his dealings wilk circumstances and with 
others, Ihan a man whose many-sided eapncity embraces 
immense extent of objects and objeciioju~~ia3t as, they say, 
n horse with blinkers more surely chooses his path, and ia 
less likely to sliy." 

Surely a nation must be smitten with madness, 
when amongst it a single individual can be found to 
hold up judgment to contempt; yet this ia a type, 
aud no exception. 
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r habits of thought, even half a century ago, 
I thuB described by one of our few raluuble 
^ters, Smollet : — 

By our present mode of education we are forcibly 
led from the bias of nature, until even our tbinkiiig 
[ty ia diverted into an unnatural channel. We are changed 
creatures of art and affeelation ; our perception is 
r senses perverted; our minds lose their force 
id flavour— till the soul sinks into a kind of idiotism, and 
diverted by toys and banbles, enlivened by a quick sac- 
itsBion of trivial objects, that glisten, glance, and dance 
efore the eye — like an infant kept awake and inspirited by 
he sound of a rattle." 

The cause of this imbecile condition he refers to a 
ipord, " education," that is to say, to a nonentity, 
young, of course, become like the old, as they 
brought up — in other words — as they grow up. So 
BB he is concerned — causa latet. If you have 
speech, you must have silly men ; for silly is the 
rord. 

, To prevent misprision, I have a final remark to 
sake upon the verb. I have pointed out, on the one 
.and, the energy of that part of speech, as marking 
lie excellence of a tongue; and on the other, the 
ubstitutiou of abstract nouns for it, as destroying 
he perception in the speaker and the hearer of that 
rhich is being done. I would not be understood, 
lowever, as saying this absolutely, but only as indi- 
cating a means to an end, in reference to the lan- 
guages in use in tlie West, That end may be attained 
)y other means, and ia so throughout one half of the 
amaxi family, whose language is mono -syllabic. 
iftVing no syntax, they have no conjugations, 
lad no verbs, but then they have no abstriictions. 
Their Jang-uage, or rather their -wriUiiai "^^ '^^ QK«a-- 
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terpart of external nature. The juxtaposition 
plies tlic clue, and the counection is worked out 
a mental process almost mathematical, 
on the spur of the moment; and to this cam 
would refer the longei-ity of China. 

Whoever will for a time put in practice the al 
eimplc rules, cannot fail to make the discovery, 
the value of a tongue lies in anything but its ri 
ness ; that it is no less important to obtain simplu 
and distinctness in the terms of speech than in 
signs of uiunber; and that a tongue approacho 
perfection in proportion as it ceases to be a veb 
for fallacy. 





TO THE READER. 



I one has followed mc thus far without Bome 
J of assent or concurrence, and to him I may 
B myself no longer impersonally. 
b task which I have undertaken is one not to be 
med by means of type. Theories may be pro- 
nted by writing. They can be undone only by 
set. You muet have the man before you, so as 
> be able to judge by all the aids which Nature has 
fibrded us in countenancej configuration, expression, 
nd intonation, no less than by the absolute enuncia- 
tion of thought, to adjust yourself to his state, or 
biiTBue his train of reasoning, Aa well might you 
pTeat a patient labouring under a bodily disease by a 
book. When similar attempts have been made, the 
pen has not been used : it has always been interchange 
pf speech, the record of whicb only has reached us 
through the pen. 

I My attempt is not one of choice. I am impelled 
not only by the sight of the disease, but also by 
the prospect of its consequent ruin : if it can do no 
Rood, at least it can do no harm. There are chronic 
kulments where cure is possible only by making the 
patient his own physician. In these it is not medi- 
icaments that have to be admimstered, but aliments 
[that have to be avoided, and a disciphne that has 
[to be adopted. In such cases an exposition in print 
'may supersede clinical practice and a pharmacopceia, 
'That is our case. Then it requires, in tb.a ftssA, «i.- 
staacCj that the individaal shou^^L \ie a.-wwte "Cos*. ^^^ 
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ia in a guffering state, and know that his craving fi 

food is not a sign of health. The first point can 

Bvhieved only by the voice. That gained, print in 

I be of BcrWcc, because the man is then looking o 

■'for what he can get to supply his need. 

F Something may further be done where curiosity 

active, and I am not without hope that the peroa 

of these pages may lead to a partial perception 

error, by which the mind may be launched on tl 

voyage of research, in a direction the re\erse of til 

in which has hitherto been considered to lie tE 

goal of discovery. 

The nets wliich I have endeavoured to untie fi 
my countrymen are not formed of those distin 
strands wliich the acute fingers of Bophiats have spa 
and the difficulty of untying them is increased by tl 
rottenness of the material. Against this is howev 
to be placed an advantage, so far as the supplying 
motive goes, in this, that the nets wove by domesti 
dialecticians have passed into the hands of foreig! 
fishermen. It ia not the clearness of our judicia 
sight that is at stake, but the well-being of oa 
domestic hearths. Life and property are for each 
Ufl contingent on the clearing of our terms. 
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